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The Preacher Thinks 


REV. J. S. ELLIS 


I sit by my study fire. 

Brave books are at my elbow. 

I am in company with the noble souls of all ages. 

I have a task of distilled sweetness. 

It is my privilege to search out the deep things of 
life and carry what I find to my friends. 

I live in a house that love and sacrifice have built. 

Lhave for the assembling of my friends a building 
beautiful and commodious. 

On the streets men and women greet me. 

Without an exception they wish me well in my 
work. 

Boys and girls, with morning faces, call to me 
on the street corners. 

I know their names, and they know mine. 

I take the wrinkled hands of the aged in their 
homes. 

I am welcome at the bedside of the sick. 

I have sometimes been able to help the prodigal 
find the way back home. 

I am not a saint. 

In my hours of weakness I have sometimes 
doubted my calling. 

But in my hours of strength I have learned for 
myself the truth of the faith which I try to 
teach others. 

I am a preacher. 
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The Impatience of Dick Sheppard 


REV. REYNOLD B. BODEN, England 


“The Impatience of a Parson,’’ by Dick Shep- 
pard, did me good to read. It stimulated me 
tremendously. Dick Sheppard is a_live-wire. 
Until recently he was vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, but a break in health caused him to 
give up his work, much to everybody’s regret, for 
he is the most popular parson in the Church of 
Jesus Christ in England today. 


I would not say that there is anything very fresh 
in Dick Sheppard’s books; practically everything 
he says has been said before, perhaps not in so 
vigorous a manner. If this book had been written 
by a nonconformist few people would have 
noticed it. But it has been written by an Anglican, 
and the most popular Anglican parson in the 
world, at that. Moreover, the book is a plea 
that we should simply follow Jesus, and give up 
shouting our little theories about Him... . and 
such a book is doubly welcome in a day when the 
Anglican church is torn asunder by a sacramental 
squabble; men are actually fighting over the Real 
Presence of Jesus, and if they are not careful they 
will put an end to what we know as the Church of 
England. As a correspondent in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian said on Tuesday last: “The 
Anglo-Catholics are angry with Dr. Barnes about 
the sacraments because they dislike any attempt 
to understand and explain what they believe to 
be an ineffable mystery. Dr. Barnes does not 
deny that there may be a mystery, but he does 
not value mystery in and for itself. The Anglo- 
Catholics find in the sacraments . . . . above all, 
in the «Holy Communion .... the centre of 
their faith and practice. Dr. Barnes has the 
scientific spirit, and he seeks to find some psycho- 
logical understanding of the operation of divine 
grace in the sacraments. This infuriates the 
Anglo-Catholics, who do not believe in the possi- 
bility of scientific explanations. Indeed, the very 
attempt to explain seems to them both ridiculous 
and offensive.” 


If I may be allowed to say so, this controversy 
in the Anglican church is a lot of “tommy-rot,” 
and only confirms the opinion of the man-in-the- 
street that the churches are fiddling whilst Rome 
is burning; that they are squabbling about things 
in which Jesus has not the slightest interest in- 
stead of carrying out His supreme desire... . 
the establishment of the Kingdom of love and 
righteousness on the earth. 


Dick Sheppard wrote this book to waken up his 
Anglican brethren; to stir them either to mend or 
end the Church of England. A great deal of what 
he says mis-fires when you try to apply it to 
nonconformity, for, thank goodness, we are more 
alive to the need of the age than are the members 
of the Established Church. . 


All the same, it will be an entirely good thing 


' for us nonconformists to read Dick Sheppard’s 


book, and take to heart those parts which smite 
our consciences. 


Dick Sheppard is discontented and shouts his 
impatience from the house-tops. He clearly 
discerns the present state of the world; he sees 
the delusions, illusions and sorrows of men; he 
realizes the golden opportunities of the Church 
of Jesus Christ for building up a Christian world. 
But when he looks at his beloved church he finds 
that it refuses to take Jesus seriously; it is devoted 
to Him, but it does not know what to do with 
Him. Christian people do not yet know to what 
their faith commits them. The churches are 
preaching less than the full gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The Institution has been given a pride of place 
to which it has no right, and for which it has no 
authority. The churches today are mainly devo- 
tional societies. Instead of the trumpet there 
sounds the flute; the flute today is the predominant 
instrument in the orchestra of Institutional 
Religion. As things are, Christianity is not given 
a chance; the churches seem to have no courage 
for the fray. They are largely societies for the 
preservation of ancient opinions, instead of socie- 
ties for the furtherance of living religion; instead 
of making history, they merely record it. The 
churches have hold of wrong values; they preach a 
complicated form of Christianity. The Anglican 
church is over-burdened with privileges and 
spends too much time in trying to preserve them. 
There are too many vested interests. The church 
is too heavily weighted with ancestral blunders. 
It is not a new definition of religion that is needed, 
but a new realization of it. The early Christians 
had no creeds and little ritual, but a mighty 
realization. : 


The truth is that the Galilean has been too great 
for our small hearts. The Church of the Spirit has 
always tended to be overwhelmed by the Church 
of Authority, and in spite of the reforming zeal of 
the greatest sons of Christianity there has been, 
in every age, a consistent inability, because of the 
smallness of men’s hearts, to understand the wide 
charity of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. Church 
history is very disappointing, and largely because 
of the rarity of Christian charity. Is it conceiv- 
able, asks Dick Sheppard, that Christ could be 
orthodox within any church today, or that He 
could sit at our ecclesiastical gatherings and enter 
with sympathy into most of the problems which 
we so love to debate? Religion has been impris- 
oned by its little janitors with their administra- 
tive complications. 


Dick Sheppard finds it impossible to believe 
that Jesus ever had any desire to authorize a 
hierarchy of men to lord it over their brother men 
and hedge the Father around with rules and 
conditions which He never mentioned and most 
of which He would repudiate with scorn. At the 
moment, if a priest of the Church of England 
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gives the Holy Communion to a devout follower 
of Jesus who is not of his own persuasion, he is 
told by Authority that while he has doubtless 
performed a Christian act, he has committed a 
kind of ecclesiastical foul which must not be 
repeated. Can this spirit be attributed to Jesus, 
or is it that we have come to care more for the 
prestige of our own Church than for the Spirit 
of the Lord Himself? We have got to the stage 
when it is actually believed that the only approach 
to the God of Jesus that may be guaranteed as 
perfectly safe is the channel of their own particular 
Christian denomination. Truly God has been 
created after the likeness of little men. Jesus 
was excommunicated from His own church and 
forced by Authority to leave it for the open air. 
He was excommunicated because the church was 
too small for Him and because He was at no pains 
to disguise the fact. And is it not the case that 
Christ is being excommunicated by the church 
of today? Many of God’s truest disciples today 
lack official credentials. 


Dick Sheppard criticizes the church unmerci- 
fully, but it must not be thought that he would 
abolish the church altogether. He believes that 
the church is essential to the establishment of the 
Gospel and that Jesus fully intended that there 
should be a church. Group organization is essen- 
tial. Like-minded people will insist upon coming 
together to acclaim and pursue their ideals. They 
need the encouragement of other pilgrims on the 
same road if they are to persevere and not faint 
by the way. The abuses and corruptions of the 
Church are no arguments against the Institution 
unless they can be shown to be inseparable from 
it. For the majority of people it were wiser and 
happier to be linked up with some Christian 
Society, provided it does no violence to their 
conscience, than to drift casually along genially 
wishing well to Christianity, but owning alle- 
giance to none of its disciplined forms, and 
rejecting the assistance which Christian ex- 
perience has found to be of vital value to in- 
numerable people in every age. As Evelyn 
Underhill says: ‘A baby benefits enormously by 
being born within a social framework, rather 
than in the illusory freedom of ‘pure’ nature; so 
the growth of the soul is or should be helped and 
not hindered by the nurture it receives from the 
religious society in which it is born.” 

As long as man is man, churches will be needed. 
George Bernard Shaw cannot be quoted as an 
enthusiast for the churehes as they exist today, 
but he declared recently that if people found them- 
selves deprived of churches they would find 
that they had been deprived of a necessity of life, 
the want would have to be supplied and there 
would probably be more churches and fuller ones. 
Mr. Shaw advised the closing down of our present 
churches in the belief that as an inevitable con- 
sequence better ones would take their place. 


Yes, says Dick Sheppard, the Christian Church 
is essential. But it must be different from what 
it has been. It must be acceptable to the Founder 
of Christianity. It must be a Christian Church 
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stripped of all the accretions of the centuries. A 
church cannot be Christian if it corporately ex- 
presses values which differ from the outstanding 
values of Christ. The church must be wholly 
Christian in its outlook and values, divorced from 
false nationalism, and from over-emphasis on 
intellectualism and that love of position and 
prestige which has so marred it in the past. 


In other words, the church must get back to 
Jesus and His simplicity. And it is here that I 
like Dick Sheppard best of all. There must be 
overwhelming emphasis on the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and on our personal 
devotion to Jesus Christ. Those of us who sing the 
Magnificat must decide whether we are going 
to continue lip service and nothing else, or whether 
we are really going to live what we sing. The 
church must be the inspirer and the living example 
of everyday religion such as Jesus lived. There 
must be no gulf between what we profess and what 
we achieve. So often in the past we have been 
like a lot of Alpine climbers who, having greased 
our faces and covered them with masks to pre- 
serve them from the glare of the snow, and having 
put on our nailed boots and taken ice-axes in our 
hands, then proceeded to walk gravely up the 
mild heights of Ludgate Hill. The contrast be- 
tween our profession and our achievement would 
be ludicrous if it were not so utterly pathetic. 


The Christian church must be as radiantly sim- 
ple and as barren of worldly dignity as was its 
Founder. Jesus was not a king playing at being 
a carpenter; He was an actual carpenter. We 
have done Him a dis-service by putting a per- 
petual halo around His head. We meant well; we 
intended to give Him status and prestige; but 
instead, we have limited His appeal by removing 
Him from actual life. Does Jesus really want all 
this dignity that we insist upon attaching to Him? 
It rather suggests that He never was a real man; 
that He never was up against things as we are. 
Thus do ordinary men who live in Ardwick and 
elsewhere cry in despair; “What has He to do 
with me?” and they turn sorrowfully away. Yet 
God alone knows how much they would welcome 
Him as a Saviour if they could but meet Him as 
He is. 


Dick Sheppard says that he could more easily 
imagine Jesus sweeping the streets of London 
than issuing edicts from its cathedral. Our 
Lord’s love was of that kind which did beautiful 
things that nobody else ever saw needed doing. 
He had no desire for aggrandizement. He was a 
carpenter who might have made His own cross. 
There is no warrant whatsoever in the Gospels 
for a Church that claims divine dignity, nor for an 
exclusive Christian Institution that is built on 
traditions which do violence to simplicity and 
homeliness. Sheppard says that he cannot under- 
stand how the leaders of Christendom can tolerate 
titles of aggrandizement, such as, “My lord 
Bishop.” Organized Christianity has become a 
terrific affair of frowning fortresses, vested in- 
terests and intellectual statements, so that a 
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Spiritual Brokerage 


ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


“Sometimes, men, I feel that all our societies 
and organizations and bureaus that are devoted 
to making people better and happier don’t get at 
the real needs. I wonder if we are much better off 
than our grandfathers were without such as- 
sistance.” 

“Perhaps not, Henderson. But we might be 
definitely worse off than our forefathers were if 
we didn’t have them. Remember, we live in a 
different world from theirs. These societies and 
so forth are an attempt — imperfect to be sure — 
to meet a new need.” 

“Then you think, Mr. Baker, that our hope 
lies in bigger and better societies, in a world where 
everyone is ticketed for some sort of breadline?” 

“All right to poke fun at social welfare agencies, 
Woodward, but they’re here because they are 
needed, and the men and women running them 
certainly do as good a job as we ministers do in our 
churches.” 

“But you miss the point, Baker. I’m not carp- 
ing at anyone’s imperfections. I object to the 
idea, the principle, the whole socialistic trend of 
modern life toward dependence and organization 
and standardization.” 


“Then you object to the inevitable.” 


“Inevitable? Do people inevitably have to be 
nursed and pampered? I tell you, Henderson was 
right. In the old days when men were thrifty 
because they had to be thrifty to avoid starvation, 
and lived straight because they feared God, they 
were far better off than we are today.” 


“No harm to eulogize the past, Woodward, 
but don’t try to revive it. Economic and social 
conditions, big cities, large-sale industry, com- 
plicated machines don’t melt away before pious 
wishes. And as for me, I’m not so sure that we 
haven’t some advantages over our fathers. Too 
much dependence, you say? Call it interde- 
pendence. Isn’t that a rather Christian attitude? 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens?’ ” 


“T didn’t know my remark would provoke such 
a controversy. Baker, you and Woodward should 
go in for debating. My opinion is that today 
we've got to have a multiplicity of organizations 
and make the best of them. What started me 
talking about social welfare agencies was a call 
I made this afternoon on an old lady who is a 
member of my church but has been shut in for 
some years. Now what good is the church to 
her if she can’t get to any of the services? What 
good, moreover, is the public library, if no one will 
_get her books? What good are all these institu- 
tions that are supposed to be serving such people 
as she is? She’s not an unusual case: alone most 
of the day —and lonely. No person or institu- 
tion is looking out for her needs. And the trouble 
is not that such persons and institutions do not 
exist, but that somehow they haven’t got in touch 
with her or she with them.” 


“T know it. I had the same feeling the other 
day when I was calling on a new family. It just 
seemed that they were all out of kilter, and that 
what they needed was something too big or too 
little for any outside person or agency to supply. 
They needed information, advice, encourage- 
ment, sympathy, friendship, and assistance in 
making a thousand new adjustments necessitated 
by life in a new environment. And they needed 
it gradually, naturally, tactfully; not handed out 
in labeled packages. What could I do single- 
handed? What could my church do?” 


“The trouble is that people who can give help 
generally haven’t the imagination to see the need, 
or the initiative to meet the need when seen. And 
the needy ones are either too proud or too lazy — 
or both — to get available help.” 

“T like what you said, Henderson, about needs 
often seeming too big or too little. Sometimes 
they are both at the same time. A friendly call 
may seem too much for a lonely man to ask for, 
and too little a thing for a busy man to think of. 


‘In the case of the old lady you mentioned, how 


much it would mean to her for someone to offer 
to do a few errands now and then, fetch a book, 
carry a message, write a note. And how slight an 
effort for anyone to make — if he or she only knew 
of the need. That to me is the most hopeful ele- 
ment in this whole rather discouraging situation. 
The gain usually far outweighs the loss in time and 
inconvenience.” 

“And often there is no loss at all; pure gain on 
both sides. Take two shut-ins, for example. Find 
a way of bringing them together, and each gains 
companionship. At least their needs and re- 
sources will dovetail into one another.” 

“I suppose that is what you might call social 
brokerage. What we want is someone to make - 
the contacts and adjustments.” 


“Yes, someone —someone with superhuman 
tact and patience. Otherwise a fine example of 
everybody’s business being nobody’s business, 
and also an excellent opportunity for busybodies.” 


‘Doesn’t this all go to prove what I was saying 
about the futility of bureaus and societies? Im- 
agine an organization trying to handle all these 
delicate relations.” 

“Fortunately, gentlemen, we don’t have to 
try to imagine it. We have an example of the 
thing right among us, and a most successful one.” 


“Dr. Walters, shall we ever learn to keep still 
until you have spoken? You are always giving 
us these embarrassing surprises that tell us very 
gently how little we know or think. But really 
this sounds too good — or strange — to_be true.” 


“Unquestionably good, and no doubt a little 
strange on first hearing. But certainly true, and’ 
who can better substantiate its truth than th 
author, Mr. Barnes?” c 
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“What, Barnes, are you the unhonored prophet 
in our midst?” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Come, Barnes, don’t keep us waiting.” 


“Well, to begin with, that expression some- 
one used a while ago, ‘social brokerage,’ or ‘spiri- 
tual brokerage,’ is a pretty good name for what we 
are trying to do. Ina church, or any community, 
ome people are poor where others are rich, and 
vice versa. Everyone would benefit by a more 
liberal and flexible exchange or sharing. In the 
financial world the situation is handled very 
nicely. Those that have money they are not 
using, lend it to others to use, not through an 
excess of benevolence, but in order that they 
may receive some of the return that the borrower 
gets from his use of the money. Thus money is 
constantly flowing into the channels where it will 
be most useful to everyone concerned. And 
all this because there are bankers and brokers. 
Now it seems to me that it is a misfortune that 
there are no bankers and brokers in our social 
and religious life; men and women who are so 
sensitive and well-informed about the needs of 
those around them that they will be centers for 
exchange of spiritual commodities, working for 
the love of their fellow men and not for mercenary 
gain. In rural communities anyone with the 
brains and heart might fill such a place, and many 
a good wife and mother in the country is such a 
spiritual broker in her small way. But in our 
complex and unwieldy cities the function would 
have to be made specific and more highly spe- 
cialized.” 


“Glorious ideal, but what are these spiritual 
commodities that you would have exchanged or 
shared?” 


“Perhaps I had better tell you how the whole 
thing started; that is, if you want to hear.” 


“You go ahead and take all the time you need.” 


“A few years ago I was dissatisfied with our 
young people’s society. I won’t go into details. 
The trouble was a lack of fundamental usefulness 
to the church. They would help us in attendance 
and financial campaigns, but they were simply not 
there when it came to gripping the deeper prob- 
lems and performing the higher types of church 
service. So much for background. Just at that 
time our church was shocked by the suicide of a 
young man who had been a member of the young 
people’s society but who had been slipping 
away. As nearly as we could make out, his 
despondency was caused by misunderstandings 
that certain men might have prevented, and 
by subsequent discouragement that might have 
been relieved by the thoughtfulness of a chum 
or the heart-to-heart counsel of an older man. We 
felt reasonably sure that if we had been more 
considerate the tragedy might have been’avoided. 
Well, it was a shock, as I said; and it was one that 
we didn’t soon get over. We began to think of 
other possible cases of discouragement and mis- 
understanding, of people whom we know or didn’t 
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know who might be suffering keenly for help that 
we could give.” 


“But what could anyone do in the face of such 
a problem?” 


“The only thing I did was to put it up to my 
young people. I tried to clarify the need for them. 
I challenged them to find a solution, warning them 
that any real solution would be a bold one. It 
was a case of striking while the iron was hot.” 


“There’s a problem in itself: how to get the 
iron hot.” 


“Now let me tell you, those young people did 
valiantly. They would not be satisfied with a 
second-rate solution. They saw that they them- 
selves would have to be more ready to offer to be 
of service to others, particularly in the small things 
that would not cost much effort but which might 
do great good. They also saw that they would 
—all of them — have to be more sensitive and 
tactful in discovering needs. They were not gloomy 
about it. They would bear burdens, but they 
would also share pleasures. The central problem, 
however, had them scratching their heads.” 


“What was it?” 


‘““Who was to be the middle man, the adjuster, 
the broker in all this? When they came to a 
decision, I confess I found it more than a little 
visionary and impracticable. But it has worked 
finely, such is the power of sincerity and en- 
thusiasm.” 


“You can do almost anything with iron when 
it’s hot, you know.” 


“Their plan was that one of them should 
fill the place —someone tactful, well-informed, 
sympathetic, devoted. They elected a girl who 
they thought came nearest to their ideal. But she 
couldn’t give all her time, even all her leisure time, 
to the project. Several were needed. The young 
folk began to try to measure up to the job. There 
was competition for the honors and work, the most 
high-minded and ennobling competition I ever 
knew. A tradition was growing up. One must 
never show impatience, irritation, ridicule under 
any circumstances. And when the thing really 
got started and they saw with their own eyes the 
good they were doing, they became passionately 
devoted to the work.” 


“But just how did the plan work? Was it all 
done in the church?” 


“T should have been more explicit. Arrange- 
ments were made for one of these workers, or 
secretaries, to be in the pastor’s study in the 
church certain hours each day or evening; and 
the people of the church were notified that this 
organization (they called it the Service Bureau) 
was a means by which they could easily and 
efficiently get and[give help of many kinds. A 
young man has given, let,us say, two hours one 
evening each week as his share. He sits at his 
desk, answering telephonefcalls, writing letters, 
meeting people. Some of the calls are trifling, 
to be sure. Others are such as tax his mind and 
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A Practical Filing System 


REY. WM. J. DuBOURDIEU 


My clipping file possibly gives me the greatest 
service of anything in my study. It wasn’t always 
so. For ten years I had faithfully gathered clip- 
pings, but got very slim returns on the time and 
energy invested. Then two years ago I reorganized 
my scheme of filing with such gratifying returns 
that I have never ceased congratulating myself 
on how easily and thoroughly it works. 


The great fault with most clipping devices is 
the time required either in filing the material 
gathered or in getting at it once it is filed. For 
instance in one system, to file clippings a separate 
pocket must be pulled out for every item and in 
another material can be used only by turning 
countless scattered pages. 


My solution was to buy an eight-drawer, vertical 
letter file; to assign a separate folder to each topic 
of sufficient importance to merit several clippings; 
to classify these folders, all of a common nature 
being put in a common group; and to arrange the 
folders within each group alphabetically. To 
file my material I sort it into eight piles, one for 
each drawer. Then pulling the drawer open 
just once I slip all first drawer data piece by 
piece into the proper folders, the ends of which 
are open and labelled so that the task is done 
almost as quickly as I can lift the separate sheets. 
To use the material, all that is necessary is to 
pull out the folder for the subject desired. 


One of the very helpful features is that when I 
need material on a topic not listed, I can turn to 
the group in which it would have been listed, 
and by running through the topics there find 
some subject closely enough akin to be of great 
help. For instance I desire material on the sub- 
ject “hate” for which I have no folder. Turning 
to drawer No. 8 where such a subject logically 
would be filed, I run over the topics I have and I 
see there the folders, “Forgiveness,” ‘Love,’ 
“Tongue,” “Anger” and ‘‘Misunderstanding,”’ all 
of which have a bearing upon “hatred.’’ In filing 
papers as to the classification of which I am un- 
certain, I also use this same plan, running over the 
subjects of its group and using the one which 
applies most nearly. 


Another beauty of this system is the help it 
gives in suggesting sermons: pull open the drawers 
of your file, run over your headings and pick a 
subject the thickness of the folder of which as- 


sures you of plenty of available material. 


For the young minister, a further advantage 
is that the system can grow with him. Starting 
with a single filing drawer and following a natural 
division of clippings, he need only add an extra 
drawer as the original grows too crowded for its 
increasing contents, and always with a minimum 


_ of labor does hefhave his own, personally gathered 


information ready for unhampered, immediate 
use. 


Inasmuch as the groups with their subdivision 
are the result, not of theory, but of the actual dis 
tribution of thousands of clippings, and quite dif- 
ferent from what might off-hand be expected, I 
mention them here: 


Drawer No. 1 
Godhead — Christ, Holy Spirit, God, Trinity. 
Nature — Animals, Birds, Earth, Fish and Deni- 
zens of Sea, Heavens, Human Body, Insects, 
Jewels and Minerals, Nature (General), Vege- 
table Life. 
Religions — Christianity — 
Denominations: Adventist, Baptist, General, 
Roman Catholic, Union. 
Doctrine: Faith Healing, Fundamentalist, Gen- 
eral, Modernist. 
General. 
Officers: Deacons, Elders, Pastor. 
Proofs. 
Sacraments: Baptism, Lord’s Supper. 
Religions — Non-Christian — 
Animism, Atheism, Christian Science, 
cellaneous, Mormonism, Spiritualism. 


Drawer No. 2 
The church, its boards, etc. 

Church — General Materials — Attendance, Build- 
ings, City Church, Finances, Members, Offer- 
ings, Promotion through Members, Promotion 
through Minister, Publicity (Bulletin Board), 
Publicity (Printed), Rural Church. 

Foreign Missions — Listed by nations; also a 
folder for Agricultural Missions. 

National Missions — Listed by fields. 

Presbyterian Church — Board of Education, Board 
of Pensions, General, Law. 

Religious Education — 

Theorves. 

Groups: Communicants Class, D.V.B.S., Men’s 
Class, S.S., Y.M.C.A., Young People’s Meet- 
ing. 


Mis- 


Drawer No. 3 
Dealing with homiletics and church services. 


Anecdotes. 

Anniversaries — A folder for each month and 
for each outstanding holiday such as New Year’s 
Day, etc. 

Children’s Materials. 

Sermon Aids (also aids for speeches, etc.) — Ban- 
quets, Books to Read, Book Sermons, Com- 
mencement, Evangelistic Illustrations, Evan- 
gelistic Sermons, Illustrations, Interesting Facts, 
Patriotic, Poems, Popular Sermons, Popular 
Topics, Puzzles, Sermon Barrel, Sermon Ideas. 


Service Aids — Evangelistic Services, Hymn Serv- 
ices, Loyalty Campaign, Midweek Services, 
Movies, Music, Open Air Services, School of 
Missions, Speakers Available, Stereopticon 
Slides, Vesper Club, Worship. 
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Drawer No. 4 
Subjects which deal just as much with porone 
outside the church as in it. 

Secular Topics — Accidents, Adventure, Art and 
Artists, Capital, Capital and Labor, Crime, 
Drugs, Education (Christian), Education (Secu- 
lar), Electricity, Gambling, Good Old Days, 
Government and Government Officials, Govern- 
mental Theories, H. C. L., Immigration, In- 
surance, Internationalism, Internationalism 
(League of Nations), K. K. K., Labor, Medicine, 
Moral Welfare, Movies, Newspapers, Peace, 
Pleasures, Prison, Prohibition, Public Opinion, 
Race, Sabbath, Science and Invention, Sex, 
Superstition, Tobacco, Vacation, War. 

Social Service — Boys’ Work, Camp, Games, Gen- 
eral, Girls’ Work, Hospitals, Institutional 
Theories, Playgrounds, Plays, Relief and Aid, 
Residence for Workers, Settlement House 
Reports. 

Darwer No. 5 

Records: Attendance and financial reports ar- 
ranged by years; publicity arranged the same 
way; assignments for members of the church 
staff, etc. 

Drawer No. 6 

Personal Data, Papers, etc. 


Drawer No. 7 
Dealing with the Bible and Christians of subse- 
quent times. 

Bible — General Material — Canon, Inspiration, 
Miscellaneous, Study of Bible, Value of Bible, 

Bible Commentary — Arranged according to group- 
ing of Bible books. 

Bible Biography — Patriarchs, Exodus through 
Judges, Saul through Captivity, Apostles, 
Gospel, Characters, Paul, Epistles and Acts. 

Subsequent Biography and History — 

Church Fathers, Middle Ages, Reformation. 

America: Franklin, Pilgrims, General, Roose- 
velt, Wilson. 

Foreign: General, Ghandi. 


Bible Geography — Asia Minor, Bethlehem, etc. 
Secular Geography — Arranged alphabetically as 
preceding. 
Drawer No. 8 
Spiritual materials not included previously, and 
topics prominently referred to in the Bible as 
Bread, Shepherd, Water. 


Character Formation — Conscience, Emotions, En- 
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vironment and Example, Habit, Heredity, In- 
tellect, Personal Influence, Will. 


Life — Its Material Rewards — General, Great- 
ness, Joy, Power, Prosperity, Success. 

Life—Its Vicissitudes and Experiences — Afflic- 
tion, Death, Hardship, Loneliness, Old Age. 
Religious Topics and Symbols — Archeology, As- 
surance, Backsliding, Blindness, Bread, Candles, 
Commandment, Confession, Consecration, 
Covetousness, Creation, Crowds, Demons, 
Faith, Faithfulness, Fools, Forgiveness, Foun- 
tain, Grace, Harvest, Heaven, Heirs, Hell, Hills, 
Hittites, Hope, House, Immortality, Jews, 
Judgment, Law, Light, Love, Meditation, 
Miracles, Parables, Pearls, Pharisees, Prayer, 
Providence, Religion, Repentance, Reverence, 
Rock, Sacrifice, Saints, Salt, Salvation, Second 
Coming, Stewardship, Talents, Temple, Temp- 
tation, Testimony, Treasure, Vine, Water, 

Wells, Winds, Word, Works. 


Secular Topics with a Spiritual Cnonection — Anger, 
Carelessness, Cheerfulness, Comfort, Content- 
ment, Co-operation, Courage, Courtesy, Deeds, 
Excuses, Fault Finding, Fear, First, Friendship, 
Gossip, Gratitude, Growth, Honor, Humility, 
Imagination, Indifference, Individual, Leader- 
ship, Life, Little Things, Loyalty, Manliness, 
Misunderstanding, Modesty, Obedience, Op- 
portunity, Optimism, Patience, Perseverence, 
Pride, Procrastination, Profanity, Purity, Quar- 


relsomeness, Selfishness, Stealing, Stubborn- 
ness, Thoughtfulness, Truthfulness, Work, 
Worry. 


“Why Presbyterian in one drawer and Baptist 
in another?” you ask. The answer is that being 
a Presbyterian I have half a drawer of Presby- 
terian material and could not find space to do 
differently. Possibly you miss some familiar 
heading? If so, it is due to either the subject 
being included under some other head or to ab- 
sence of material on the matter. One surprise to 
me is the superior nature of the material available 
on certain subjects and the poor quality or absence 
of it on others. 

If your filing system is cumbersome or requires 
too much time, try this one. It starts small, yet 
knows no limits; it is simple, yet complete; it 
minimizes labor, yet is efficient; it organizes its 
contents and so registers potential sermons. If 
your system has defects, consider this plan, for 
it combines the standard systems of business and 
library for the minister’s need. 


Simon the Critic of Christ 


PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, Litt.D. 


Luke 7 :36-50. 

There aro few passages in Luke’s wonderful 
Gospel more thoroughly characteristic of the 
author’s style and spirit. Stanton (Gospels as 
Historical Documents, vol. ii., p. 229) feels sure 
that here Luke is not quoting a literary document, 


but is telling the story in his own words. As is 
often the case, Luke gives no date and no place for 
the incident, though it does serve as a striking 
illustration of the sneers of the Pharisees about 
Christ as a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners (Luke 7:34) and the con- 
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clusion holds true that wisdom is justified of her 
children (7:35). 

The name Simon is very common. There are 
about twenty in Josephus and ten (or eleven) in 
the New Testament. There is no reason what- 
ever for identifying this Pharisee with the Simon 
who was a leper and who gave a feast to Jesus 
(Mark 14:3-9; Matthew 26:6-138; John 12:2-8). 
It may be said also that there is no ground for con- 
founding this sinful woman with Mary Magdalene 
of Luke 8:1-3 and least of all with Mary of Bethany 
who is so clearly pictured by Luke himself (10:39- 
42). Ragg (The Gospel According to St. Luke, p. 97) 
feels rather helpless over the artistic confusion of 
artists on this subject: “In any case we may be 
sure that in history this unnamed sinner, and Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary of Bethany are three 
separate persons, though in Art they will probably 
remain one.” That is only true in the sense that 
the ancient paintings cannot be now altered, but 
they undoubtedly slander both Mary Magdalene 
and Mary of Bethany. 


But we are concerned here with the picture of 
Simon the Critic of Christ. Criticism of Jesus 
was inevitable then as it is now. Our age is that 
of untrammeled criticism and sifting of all data 
and ideas about Christ. One cannot wish it other- 
wise. Certainly, no one wishes any fact about 
Jesus to be concealed or overlooked or forgotten. 
He could not be hid when upon earth and desiring 
seclusion. One does not wish Christ to be hid 
now. Jesus condemned captious criticism in 
severe terms. One does not become a scholar by 
reason of his gift at criticizing or picking flaws. 
One is not necessarily right because he is able to 
make sharp and specious criticisms. After the 
messenger had started back to John the Baptist 
in prison, Jesus gave a scathing indictment of the 
Pharisaic critics of the time who could not be 
pleased about either John or Jesus (Luke 7:24-35). 
They found fault with John because of his dress 
and his food and his unlikeness to the people of 
the time. They found fault with Jesus because 
he was too much like the people of the age. The 
Pharisees assumed the critical attitude towards 
Jesus as they had the right to do. Only they had 
their eyes blinded by prejudice so that they could 
not see the light. They were unable to tell the 
truth when they saw it. These men who passed 
as the exponents of truth shut the door of truth, 
flung away the key, and would not let those enter 
into the house of knowledge who wanted to do so. 


They became the pastmasters of obscurantism _ 


and the synonym for hypocrisy in all ages. 


This Simon who invited Jesus to his house for 
dinner was a Pharisee and illustrates the wrong 
kind of criticism of Christ in a really wonderful 
way. He was evidently kindly disposed towards 
Jesus. There is nothing to indicate that he had 
any sinister motives in inviting Jesus to dine with 
him. It may (Plummer) have been a really cour- 
ageous act on his part to give Jesus this invitation 
since the Pharisees were generally hostile. Luke 
mentions two other later instances where Pharisees 
invited Jesus to meals (Luke 11:37-54; 14:1-35). 
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In each of the three instances the thing turned out 
badly. In Luke 11 the Pharisee criticized Christ 
for, not bathing (probably dipping the hands and 
feet in water on entrance) before the breakfast, 
a criticism that led to three woes to the Pharisees 
and three to the lawyers. In Luke 14 the Phari- 
sees themselves had come with hostile intent and 
were on the lookout for flaws. Ragg terms Luke’s 


“the Gospel of Hospitality.” That is true, but the 


Pharisaic atmosphere was not very congenial to 
Christ. Probably this Pharisaic host had an 


‘element of self-importance in inviting Jesus as a 


sort of social lion and he may even have desired 
to know Jesus better in order to make up his 
mind about him (Easton). 


Tt is clear, of course, that the woman of the 
town had not been invited by this particular and 
punctilious Pharisee. She was a well-known 
character who had evidently accepted Christ as 
her Saviour (note verse 50, “thy faith hath saved 
thee’) and wished to show her gratitude to him 
for her rescue from sin. She knew that public 
opinion still regarded her as a harlot in spite of the 
change of heart and life. In the Orient, even now, 
uninvited guests can enter the banquet hall and 
stand around. But it called for courage in this 
woman to enter the Pharisee’s house. The guests 
reclined at table, having dropped their sandals 
as they entered. This woman came in on purpose 
because she had learned that Jesus was to dine 
that day at this Pharisee’s house (verse 37). So 
she was an intruder as Mary of Bethany was not 
when she anointed Jesus. This woman had the 
box of ointment and slipped furtively behind, 
but she was evidently overcome with emotion and 
burst into tears that fell on the feet of Jesus, 
as she stood weeping. Then she felt that she must 
wipe the tears away and unloosed her long hair 
for that purpose. The Jews looked on loosened 
hair in public as a shameful thing, but she made 
this sacrifice (Plummer), knowing what people 
would think. And then she kissed his feet re- 
peatedly and kept pouring out (imperfect tense) 
the ointment till it was gone. She had not acted 
as she had planned and the emotional excitement 
led to the tears, the wiping with her hair, the kiss- 
ing the feet. 


Meanwhile Simon, the sedate Pharisee, had 
watched the performance with growing amaze- 
ment that his distinguished guest should allow 
such a scene in his house without a word of protest 
and of displeasure at the woman’s unseemly con- 
duct. His indignation grew apace and finally he 
began to draw conclusions of a thorough-going 
nature concerning the claims of Jesus to be the 
Messiah. Perhaps the Pharisees were right after 
all in their wholesale rejection of this Galilean 
who violated the conventions. Perhaps he had 
more affinity with publicans and sinners than 
people generally supposed. Even today there are 
not wanting critics who identify this woman with 
Mary Magdalene and assert that she was the 
mistress of Jesus, horrible insinuation we rightly 
feel. But there is a whole group of critics today 
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Visual Worship 


REV. JAY L. CLOW 


We had just come out from the great cathe- 
dral with its gorgeous splendor and its impres- 
sive mass and were walking across the beautiful 
plaza in Antofagasta, Chile, when my five- 
year-old son said to me, “Jay-daddy, I think 
when I get to be a man, Pm goin’ to be a 
Catholic! ‘They do such pretty things.” 


And I, a Protestant missionary to a great 
Roman Catholic continent, stopped to think 
for a minute. 


We often hear it remarked today that the 
people are not attracted to the church as they 
once were. Churches are not crowded, 
church membership is falling off; generally 
there is a lack of interest. 


Whether or not a careful investigation 
would prove this to be true may be a matter 
open to dispute, but the fact that these things 
can be said, no matter how casually, .shows 
that here is a matter well worth the considera- 
tion of those who have a deep interest in the 
welfare of the church. 


It is being said, too, that in these days we 
are preaching too much. Recently someone 
spoke of “The Menace of the Sermon.” And 
frequently we hear or read discussions of the 
need of more dignified means of public wor- 
ship, and of the value of some kind of wor- 
ship in which the people assembled can take a 
more active part. 


While these things are being said, another 
thing is burning itself into the consciousness 
of those who are much with men today; that 
is the fact that men are thinking about 
religion. Wherever men meet together, in 
smoking compartments of pullmans, in hotel 
lobbies, in clubs, it is easy to direct the talk to 
religion. It may not always be reverent, but 
it is always serious. Sometimes the church is 
spoken of bitterly, but the fact that it is 
spoken of at all shows that it holds an impor- 
tant place in men’s thinking. 

All of which proves that the church has 
before it a great field of influence that it is at 
best only partly filling. If people are not 
attracted to the church, these same people are 
lamenting the fact that they are not attracted. 
If men admit and sometimes even seem to boast 
that they are not religious, these same men 
take knowledge of themselves and find an 
emptiness because of the lack. 

And the church faces a great challenge. 

In the educational world, school men are 
thinking in these modern days in terms of 
Visual Education, and in everything the eye 
is made to aid the mind. Years ago we were 
taught that a-p-p-l-e spells apple. Today the 
small pupil doesn’t learn the letters individu- 
ally with a great effort of memory, but the 
word and the picture apple are placed together 


before him and he learns to associate them. 
The boy is not taught that b-o-u-n-c-e spells 
bounce, but he plays with his teacher a game 
of ball, as he repeats “I bounce the ball.” And 
his eye aids his memory. Years ago I read in 
my physiology that it is a good thing for boys 
to clean their teeth. Today my son, who is 
mow in the fifth grade, enjoyed a picture show 
at school in which he learned the value of 
proper care of his teeth. 


The chautauqua lecturer who is most popular 
is not the one who merely talks to his audience, 
‘but the one who has a platform display to make 
it easy for his audience to visualize the thing 
he is telling them about. If he is speaking 
about physical culture, he demonstrates before 
his audience If he is speaking of a foreign 
country, he uses the screen or a display of 
‘costumes or musical instruments to make it 
‘easy for his hearers to comprehend the people 
he is talking about. 


The most popular entertainment in America 
today, as we all know, is the picture show. 
There the entire appeal is through the eye, and 
the reaction whether it be educational or emo- 
tional comes with the least possible effort. 


Why cannot the church profit from the 
‘experience of both the educational and the 
amusement world? Why cannot we have some- 
thing that we might call Visual Worship? 


Sometimes we have introduced into our 
churches features that have a visual appeal. 
A few churches have had picture shows. But 
this cannot meet the need, for picture shows do 
not give the atmosphere of worship. Pageants 
and drama have sometimes been used. These 
may to a certain extent give a worshipful 
effect, but they cannot be used regularly as a 
part of the usual service. 


The Roman Catholic Church has for “cen- 
turies used Visual Worship. The images, the 
pictures, the highly carved and decorated 
altars, the candles and crosses are all visual 
in their appeal and they produce a worshipful 
atmosphere. 


Of one thing we may be very sure; nothing 
has replaced the church in our modern life. 


A little time ago the fear was expressed 
that the radio might detract very materially 
from church attendance. But that fear is not 
so vital today as it was two or three years ago. 
The impersonal radio can never replace the 
warmth of personal contact as people meet 
together. The radio will become increasingly 
valuable as a means of spreading news and of 
broadeasting great concerts and important 
addresses. 

It has been said that the auto has kept people 
away from church, just as it was said a genera- 
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EDITORIAL 


PAGE HISTORY’S CHARWOMEN! 


The little storage room had accumulated a 
wealth of deep dust, which, through a quarter of a 
century, had settled heavily upon old files, paper 
wrapped cover plates and permanent files of 
back issues of the publication. 

Moved by a desire to have the place a bit more 
tidy, one of the force had gone in with dust cloth 
and brush and was busily engaged in the rather 
thankless task of “housecleaning.” When he 
emerged his perspiring face was streaked with 
grime, his hands were of a faded ebony hue and 
his clothes had taken on a “salt and pepper” ap- 
pearance which was quite foreign to the intent of 
the manufacturer of the cloth from which they 
had been made. 

Later in the day he had had occasion to re- 
enter the room and had done so feeling assured 
that because of his efforts it would present a more 
attractive appearance than it had before he had 
expended his concentrated effort upon it. But 
the dirt that had not clung to him and soiled 
his person and garments, had lazily settled back 
upon shelf and file as though quite content to 
remain longer in the little room it has known as 
its own for long years. 

I think of those several writers of our day, who 
in the interest of cleaning up history and of baring 
the truth, regardless of its hue (and of course as 
a mere incidental they are interested in their pay- 
check from the publisher who accepts their stuff) 
take up their cleaning outfits intent upon remov- 
ing the dust of the years which has settled, possibly 
in a kindly way, upon the outstanding figures of 
the country to the exclusion of neither a Washing- 
ton nor a Lincoln. 

One is tempted to query ‘‘Who made thee a 
judge over us?’”’ But passing time answers by 
pointing out how fleeting, how trivial their 
judgments, for like the dirt in the storeroom, the filth 
shortly begins to settle back, this filth they have 
stirred up, settles back lazily just where it has 
lain so long, but settles, not without having soiled 
the face and hands and besmirched the character 
of the self-appointed ‘‘charwomen.” 


One should learn more early in life’s experience 
than is sometimes indicated that scandal and 
filth are sticky things and one plays with them 
to the loss of one’s own attractiveness in the eyes 
of one’s fellows. Like charity and a host of other 
matters, this type of housecleaning should begin 
at home. To thine own self, first, be clean. 


Mu 
SLOW GROWING SOULS | 

I haven’t mentioned my Jewel Fish, those 
sparkling little tropical beauties for almost a 
year. They have deserved more generous con- 
sideration. I told you about them in my note 
on “Cold Storage Eggs.’’ Since then they have 

given ground for further thought. 


Not long after the “Cold Storage Egg” ex- 
perience, the little housekeepers started again 
to raise a family. The tiny eggs were laid on the 
side of a small flower pot, where they adhered 
until they hatched. 


One morning on looking into the tank I dis- 
covered the water was a mess of tiny wiggling 
specks of life. Several more days passed. The 
yolk-sacs were absorbed and each tiny; mite be- 
came a free swimming fish. There were a million 
of them. First the male parent would care for 
them, catching those that slowly sank to the 
sandy bottom in his mouth only to blow them 
out among their fellows at the top. When he 
would tire, the female would take up the vigil. 


Weeks passed. Feeding critters that are almost 
microscopic themselves calls for microscopic food 
and presents several problems quite dissimilar to 
other feeding activities where the eye can help 
one in dishing out the proper quantity of food. 
The result was that of the original family a very 
small percentage survived those early infant 
days. The family was reduced to one approximat- 
ing in number possibly half a hundred. They all 
thrived and grew rapidly to be healthy normal 
fish, that is they grew to be about half an inch long. 
Throughout the long months that followed there 
has been no apparent increase in size. I am told 
that that is due not to improper food, but to the 
restricted size of the tank in which they live. 
While it is large in comparison with the size of 
the fish, it is admittedly a small tank and not 
until a larger is secured and stocked with aquatic 
plants will their growth be resumed. 


It has occurred to me repeatedly that fish 
bodies and men’s souls work on a similar basis, 
for how can a narrow, self-restricted, little human 
provide sufficient room within himself in which to 
grow a healthy, normal, attractive soul any more 
than the small tank permits my family of tiny 
jewels to grow? The soul of man was not meant 
to be bound in and kept inactive. It should be 
given all the room it demands for joyful expression 
and growth. We grow and our souls grow in direct 
proportion as we find room in life for happiness, 
contentment, love, and fellowship. We can know 
nothing of any of these, in their deeper, truer, 
sense, on any program of confinement. Open the 
hearts and lives and souls will grow. WrQ 


PROPHET AND LOSS 


For years I have known him and admired his 
many noble characteristics. He is not perfect, 
more than I or any one is perfect. However, our 
mutual regard for the finer qualities of the other 
does not keep us from a charming frankness con- 
cerning our mutual dislike for qualities we each 
find in the other, not so attractive. 


In several instances it has been my pleasure to 
find I could serve him in a manner that saved 
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him expense. He has appreciated the saving no 
bit more than I the joy of being instrumental in 
that saving for him. On several occasions, I have 
been glad to give my time, what ability has been 
mine, even some of those more or less trivial 
things we find adding to the joys and pleasures 
of our home, I have gladly shared with him, that 
he, personally, or those in whom his interest lies, 
might share our happinesses. His expression of 
gratitude has always been prompt and sincere, 
if extended to a length hardly approximating the 
bare word “thanks” which to me, has always 
meant everything that could be said. 


Having worked with him and played with him, 
learned with him and from him, laughed and 
cried with him, I felt no slightest hesitancy in 
approaching him, when a return of acceptable 
service, and entirely within his ability to render, 
occurred to me as the solution of a problem I 
myself had raised and was trying to solve. In 
presenting the problem, I indicated a logical solu- 
tion which called for nothing mere from my friend 
than his verbal sanction, a moment of slight con- 
sideration, and his simple O.K. 


Possibly tomorrow, or the day after, I shall be 
called upon to give an entire evening of effort, 
which for me has always been strenuous effort, 
in keeping an appointment for him, of doing a 
thing the responsibility for which is his, not mine. 
It will be the filling of a portion of the program he 
has mapped out for himself, and incidently' a 
program in which I have little direct interest, other 
than that of serving a friend. That evening to- 
morrow, or the next day, will be but one of a 
possible half-dozen I shall give him and his cause. 


I shall keep my promise to him. I have done 
harder things. Yet how much more gladly and 
willingly would I serve, how inevitably richer and 
more full that service would naturally be, were I 
able to go into it and go on with it, had I been 
given to understand that he had a somewhat more 
full appreciation, than he has recently evidenced, 
of the absolute necessity of co-operation all along 
the way of life. To do things for others gives 
perhaps the greatest joy life holds for us. Espe- 
cially is that true when we know that should oc- 
casion arise, others will do also for us. The 
golden rule, somehow or other, still persists in 
holding, abused and mistreated though it be. 


Be a giver of the Word, and not a taker only, 
deceiving your own hearts, is not an unfortunate 


paraphrase, it is life. QW 


HELP 


He was my Hebrew professor during Seminary 
days. Of all the marks I received in the many 
examinations, which came with disconcerting 
regularity, during those happy days, I recall but 
one, specifically. I am not saying what that mark 
was, but I recall it well. Neither do I hold any- 
thing against the good professor because of it. 
Passing years have a delightfully healing way 
with them. In fact I have even gone so far as to 
recall his lectures and the many sermons I have 
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heard him preach in the little home church, and 
recall them with a greater appreciation today 
than before, although not through any lack of 
appreciation then. I have even wished to share 
them with Expositor readers and have on several 
occasionally written him beseechingly, that he 
might consent to share them with you. 


After admitting what his conscience told him 
was an undue passing of time before replying to 
my appeal, he explains it in this wise: 

““With friends like you, who do not come under 
the law, but under the Gospel, I assume a certain 
latitude as to times and seasons, especially when 
they ask questions, the answers to which involve 
decisions affecting the travails of composition.” 


I had chided him good naturedly about “ulterior 
motives” to which his reply is: 


“T can see how you could think you had one on 
me, but my heart was pure and you were over- 
subtle and must be shriven for the sin of thinking 
evil. If your wife was of a mind with you, which 
I doubt, though you said so, it only shows how 
little you have progressed since Adam.” 


He goes on: 


“Tf you think I can write, as you say, I wish 
you would, as a practical business man, and old 
friend, apply your ponderous mental machinery 
to the problem of how I might make some money 
out of this alleged ability. I am hounded to 
death with odd jobs, and am still a sucked lemon 
as a fiscal proposition. 


“Your account of that trip into Canadian 
Wilds, was a corker. It called up all sorts of 
pictures of woods and streams from a dimming 
past. How I could soak up that sort of thing. 
Right now, having had to suffer fools gladly for so 
long (the ultimate in Christian attainment) and 
the world appearing like a sterile promontory, I 
should like to join you in three rousing cheers for 
Nature.” 

My point in quoting from his letter and, in so 
doing I risk a point that will call down profes- 
sorial objurgation, is to indicate to Expositor 
readers that there is an attractive freshness and 
spontaneity about the good man’s use of words 
that, should he prove as easy to read as to listen 
to, marks him as a worthy Expositor contributor. 
With modesty becoming such a one, and indicating 
a further attractiveness in him, he has not said he 
would not write, only doubts his ability. I shall 
continue to “apply my ponderous mental ma- 
chinery to the problem” and will welcome what- 
soever suggestion may come from you readers as to 
whether you might wish for contributions from 
such a fellow and even the subject or subjects upon 
which you would like to have him write. 


His name stands for a number of generations of 
outstandingly keen and intelligent ministerial 
minds in the church of America. He carries well 
the responsibility so placed upon his generation 
and is 2 man we do well to seek. Now bring on 
your letters of suggestion. W.Q 
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ON WRITING FOR THE EXPOSITOR 


Since my return from a late vacation, which 
brought me back to my desk early in October, an 
interesting, if not wholly explainable increase in 
the constant flow of manuscripts, addressed to the 
Expositor has been most noticeable. 

With that increase, the percentage of those which 
have been returned to their writers has been in- 
creased also, for the needs of the Expositor, so far 
as numbers is concerned, varies little. However, 
this may be said in the interest of you who have 
hoped that your manuscripts might appear in the 
pages of your publication, and it is something I 
have said countless times, in the personally written 
letter which accompanies returned manuscript. 
Our greatest need is for the “specific” and ‘“‘sea- 
sonal’’ article, not for the type of article which we 
call “general.”” Those dealing with some certain 
feature of the work of the minister are always 
welcome, as are those having as their theme or 
atmosphere, any of the various seasons of the 
chureh or civic year. Seasonal articles must be 
here in the editorial office at least three months 
before the season arrives. It is unusual to be think- 
ing of Easter during the joys of the Christmas-tide, 
yet that, literally, must be done. Nothing is more 
disheartening to both the author and the editor 
than to have, say an unusually splendid Thanks- 
giving article put upon my desk, as it was this 
year, a week before Thanksgiving day. The 
Thanksgiving issue of the Expositor was in the 
mail on the 15th of October and the material ap- 
pearing in that issue had been prepared for the 
printer a month prior to that date, which means 
that what appeared in the Thanksgiving Expositor 
was in our hands during the first part of Septem- 
ber, or before. It is hard to have a good article 
arrive too late to be used, and certainly a year is 
a long wait to ‘see one’s manuscript printed. 
The Expositor is happy in the constant increase of 
manuscripts coming in. It welcomes especially 
the “‘specific’ article and the ‘‘seasonal’’ article. 

Little could be quite so “soulless” as a printed 
rejection slip, although I am able to testify to 
their more or less general distribution by countless 
publications. If your manuscript is returned by 
the Hxpositor, it is accompanied by a personal 
letter, the aim of which is to maintain a personal 
contact between the contributor and the editorial 
offices in the hope that rather than dis- Wo 
courage, itwill tempt you to try again. NY ee) 


BURDEN-BEARING 

There is an old Celtic proverb which says, 
“The day the storm blows is not the day to 
thatch your cabin.”” Even so the day of urgent 
need and unspeakable pain is not the best day 
in which to commence your quest with God. In 
feudal times the peasantry built little cottages 
beneath the shadow of their Lord’s walls, so that 
in time of need they could easily take refuge within 
the stronghold, and so by their very proximity to 
their master’s dwelling he might be reminded that 
they cast upon him the burden of their safe- 
keeping. So build the frail house of life beneath 
the shadow of the Almighty. 
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THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS 


This exquisite engraving of The First Prayer in 
Congress, used on the cover of the January issue 
of The Expositor, was produced by The Antique 
Publishing Company of Chicago, through whose 
courtesy it was used. 


The engraving is a reproduction of the original 
Prayer that appeared in Thatcher's Military 
Journal in December, 1777, 


Picture the opening of the First Continental 
Congress in December, 1777. Some great events 
are unheralded; men seem hardly aware of their 
coming. At the first gathering of the founders of 
the new Republic, keen and tense expectancy was 
in the air; every member longed for Providential 
guiding in the unchartered future which lay be- 
fore them. The opening Prayer was fittingly 
pronounced by the Reverend J. Duche, a minister 
from Holland, who had joined forces with the 
Pilgrims in the new land. The words of the in- 
augural prayer of the First Congress were not lost. 
The reproduction of the prayer has hung for over 
a century in one of the old ancestral homes in 
Boston. 


Through the courtesy of the owner, the prayer 
has been reproduced by the Antique Publishing 
Company, who desires to place copies with 
church members and organizations. The prayer 
which is a work of art as well asa sacred relic, 
is 14 x 17 inches in size, sepia in tone, and suit- 
able for framing. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


DUMMIES 


In an editorial on “Humor in Religion,” the 
Churchman revives a paragraph from Philips 
Brooks on the solemn parson, which will be 
enjoyed by many, and should prove admonitory 
to some who identify mere solemnity with religion. 
This is what this distinguished preacher had to 
say about his too solemn brothers in the pulpit — 
the first adverb should not be overlooked: 


The merely solemn ministers are very empty 
and deserve all that has been heaped upon them 
of contempt through all the ages. They are 
cheats and shams. As they stand with their 
little knobs of prejudice down their straight coats 
of precision, they are like nothing so much as the 
chest of drawers which Mr. Bob Sawyer showed 
to Mr. Winkle in his little surgery: ““Dummies, 
my dear boy,” said he to his impressed, astonished 
visitor, “half of the drawers have nothing in 
them, and the other half don’t open.’’— Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 


“WHAT I WOULD LIKE TO SAY TO MY 
PASTOR” 


For a long time I have wished that I might have 
a personal talk with my pastor without his know- 
ing who was talking. Such would be impossible, 
so it is with pleasure that I can tell him on this 
page what I would like to say. 


I wish he would not read over his sermon notes 
in the pulpit before he starts to preach. It gives 
me the feeling that he does not know exactly 
what he is going to say. And if he is not certain 
of what he plans to say, I question whether he 
knows that what he says is right. I like to feel 
that he comes with a message well prepared, 
finished and a part of him. 


He should not use in the pulpit the slang of the 
street. One reason I like him is because he is 
so human, he seems to know the human side of 
life. But when he is in the pulpit he should use 
his best language. He must remember that to 
us in the pew he is talking for Christ. 


He should not think that every one in the con- 
gregation is careless and indifferent about his 
Christian life. There may be some real Marys 
and Marthas and even Pauls sitting in front of 
him. 

He should not talk in a boastful manner of 
what he has done here or in the place from which 
he came, or of his education and training. All 
interested church people know what he has ac- 
complished in his present pastorate. They also 
know a good deal about his accomplishments in 
other places. Culture and education cannot be 
hidden. 

He should not preach all his sermons to the 
one hundredth sheep. Some of us of the ninety 
and nine would like a shepherd’s care. There are 
some of us who haye never been far outside the 
fold. 


He should make himself more accessible. He 
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should not have his study upstairs in the north- 
east corner of the house, but on the ground floor, 
in the church if possible, with a door opening on 
the street. 


Pastors, you may not think so, but the stranger 
without the gate would like to talk to you. It 
is the fellow who is down and out who wants a 
friend he can easily find. Did you ever have a 
tired heart that weighed more than all else in 
the world? Then you know you never could 
have carried it up a flight of stairs. A man with a 
heavy heart will not go up your front steps and 
find his way through your porch furnishings to 
knock on your door. He does not want your wife 
to open the door to him. He does not want to 
explain to her his errand or tell her his troubles 
and ask her permission to talk to you. If the 
study were in the church with an outside door 
opening on the public street, with a sign above 
the sidewalk to the effect that any one desiring 
to talk to the pastor would be welcome, Vl 
venture to say that he would never have time 
to feel that his efforts were wasted. 


If some one asks the pastor a question, he should 
give thought to the way he answers him. He may 
not think that the man is serious, but to him it 
may be the opening question to something he 
has had on his heart for months or years. The 
pastor’s answer, given in a flippant manner be- 
cause he did not consider him serious, may make 
a world of difference to that man for days or 
years, and, perhaps, forever. 


There should be a box in the vestibule or outside 
the church where one could drop a note to the 
pastor, asking questions to be answered in the 
prayer meeting or in a sermon. There are ques- 
tions I would like to hear answered, and scripture 
passages I would like to have interpreted, but I 
would not want my pastor to know that I asked 
them.— The Baptist, Nov. 26, 1927. 


““GOD’S FOOLS” 


Preachers and people who are practical idealists, 
in this sense of taking “the bold step ... . pre- 
pared to pay the price,” willing to be called 
fools, so be it they are God’s fools, are the hope 
of the church, the saviors of organized religion, 
“the galt of the earth’’— not the timid, safe, and 
sane conformists. Hope lies with the believers 
who are believers enough to relate every human 
interest of business, government, politics, and 
church to the Vision, and then “spite of the stare 
of the wise and the world’s derision,” dare follow 
the vision. ‘The men with fire in their hearts 
will have fire flashing in their eyes, and the men 
with eyes of fire well renew the life of the world,” 
writes a Western editor. L. S. Bates is correct 
when he says: “There are brakemen enough in 
the church to last a hundred years if we never 
received another one. They are the men who 
are afraid that the church will go too fast. What 
we want is more firemen.” 


The brother whose minister, by the frank 
acceptance of Jesus’ truth and brave application 
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of it to human problems, is driving hearers crazy, 
probably needs less poise and more power. He 
certainly needs to pray the supplication of D. L. 
Moody, “I have prayed many times that the 
Lord would let me die before the enthusiasm dies 
out in my soul. I want to keep full of fire up to 
the last.”— Rev. John Leonard Cole, extract from 
article in Christian Advocate. 


Bulletin Board Slogans 


All the things that man makes constitute only 
the raw material out of which woman makes the 
home. 

Better be exposed to some people’s diseases 
than to their conversation about them. 

The wise man appreciates the good points of 
the worst things that happen to him. 

He who is able to have many things stands in 
danger that many things may get him. 

A fine way to enlarge the heart is to crowd in 
another genuine friendship. 

In the long run, your character will make you 
gain. In the meantime, it is gain. 

A child enters your home and for twenty year 
makes so much noise that you can hardly stand it. 
Then it departs, leaving the house so silent that 
you think you will go mad.— Rev. John Andrew 
Holmes. 

Many supposedly new discoveries in the field 
of religion, health, and psychology amount 
to little more than the recognition of old and 
neglected truths and principles. 

The larger one’s world the more shaken at times 
is one’s faith, but the larger and more triumphant 
the discovery of God when faith finds Him in a 
larger universe.— The Congregationalist. 

The ornament in a house is the friends who fre- 
quent it.— Emerson. 

“Build,” says the apostle, ‘‘but build thought- 
fully, build carefully, build with your eye upon 
the fire that shall try your work.”—G. H. C. 
Macgregor. 

The amount of learning we possess is not half 
as important as our desire to know more. 

The paths that hold our feet are determined by 
the wants that control our hearts.— Baptist 
Chimes. 

History is littered with the stories of nations 
destroyed by their own wealth.— Calvin Coolidge. 
Faith alone makes an unseen world our own. 

A gift once presented, is no longer at the dis- 
posal of the donor. 

Action only has dignity, in proportion of a 
principle. 

No punishment is too great for the man who 
builds his greatness upon the ruin of another. 

Peoples thoughts can be gauged by their actions. 


We must make the best of our fellowmen, since 
we cannot make them as we wish.— S. G. Engle, 
Evangelical Visitor. 
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Visual Worship 
(Continued from page 519) 


tion ago that the bicycle was demoralizing 
society. But the automobile is neither a 
source of inspiration nor of worship. It is a 
means of transportation, and as it makes it 
easier for people to get far away from church 
on Sunday morning, so does it make it easier 
for people to get to church if the church 
is able to interest the drivers that they shall 
turn their cars church-ward. 

Nothing has replaced the church, and the 
feeling is very strong that the church should 
fill a need that is not being satisfied. The prob- 
lem is not a choice between the sermon or a 
liturgical service; it is a strange fact that the 
man considered by many America’s greatest 
preacher was produced by a church which 
emphasized not the sermon but the service. 
The solution is in some way combining sermon, 
ritual, music, picture, pageant—whatever ele- 
ments may be found—in producing a service 
which may have a visual appeal, while contin- 
uing to be intellectually sound, and producing a 
deeply worshipful atmosphere. 


A SCRIPTURE PARALLEL 


Luke 24:16-50 contains our Lord’s last com- 
mission to his apostles. Acts 5:28-32 shows them 
carrying out these orders. There is a striking 
correspondence between the two passages. 


Luke 24 
Should be preached in his name beginning at 
Jerusalem. 
Thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise from 
the dead. . 
That repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached. 


And ye are witnesses of these things. 


Behold, I send the promise of the Father upon 
you ... power from on high. 


Acts 5 

Did we not command you that you should not 
tes :h in his name? And behold ye have filled 
Jerisalem with your doctrine. 

The God of our fathers raised up Jesus whom ye 
slew. 

For to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness 
of sins. 


And we are his witnesses of these things. 


And so is also the Holy Ghost whom God hath 
given to them that obey him. 

So closely—even literally—did the first mission- 
aries conform to the plan laid out for them! It is 
worth noticing that “in his name” is, in both 
passages, epi, ‘“‘upon his name,’ as on a founda- 
tion. The name is Jesus, Saviour from sin. Other 
foundation can no man lay.—The Sunday School 
Times. 
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Plans and Ideas Used by Active Pastors. 
They may be Adapted for Use in any Parish. 


FEBRUARY, 1928 


Plans for the month of February will call for all 
available material on Washington and Lincoln, 
and pastors who have the use of slide or film 
projectors will be glad to know they can secure 
sets of slides from the Williams, Brown & Earle 
Company on 300 subjects covering American 
History. The list includes ‘““Washington Taking 
Command of the Army of the Revolution, Wash- 
ington Headquarters at Valley Forge, Home of 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Cabin, etc.” You can secure a set of 40 
slides on the life of Washington, and 30 slides on 
the Life of Lincoln. These sets are listed under 
“Biography”? in the Teachers’ Guide distributed 
by this company, and may be ordered with a 
printed lecture for reading. We shall be glad to 
order a Guide for you, if you desire to examine it. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


From the Spencer Lens Company, you can 
order film slides for use in teaching History and 
Americanization. The list under the title “Special 
Holidays” includes Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, and may be ordered from catalog 
of Film Slides published by Spencer Lens. 


“THE LOYALTY” APPEAL 


Rev. L. S. Ashley, Pastor of the First Christian 
Church, McPherson, Kansas, headed his congre- 
gational letter for the month of February with a 
pencil sketch of Washington and Lincoln. Be- 
. side each drawing, he placed the dates to be com- 
memorated. A paragraph from the letter reads: 


“Tet us make the month of Mebruary and the 
early part of March a season of meditation, 
prayer, spiritual advancement, and planning. 
From now until Easter we must spiritualize 
and evangelize. May I suggest that each 
of you select some one individual whom you know 
is outside of the Kingdom and strive to win him 
for the Master. Your next month’s letter will 
have several more things to say along this line. 
You have intimate associates whom you can in- 
fluence, and perhaps no other one in the world 
could do so. Is there not a deep responsibility in 
this matter for you. Already there is an awakened 
interest in this matter in our church and for this 


we are all glad.” 
* * 


__ A letter from another pastor employs the same 
heading, but has the February 14 sentiment added 
in the shape of a heart. The letter is addressed 


“To those Young in Heart” if not in years, and 
must have brought results to the pastor who 
composed it. 


A HOMEMADE BAPTISMAL RECORD 


It has always been one of my chief aims to keep 
my Church records complete and accurate, and 
to make returns by Certificate in cases where they 
are provided. I have found that it was somewhat 
of a burden to keep in mind the items needed for 
the Baptismal Record and the Baptismal Certifi- 
cates. Therefore, I studied out and made the 
enclosed method to be used for my first record at 
the time the baptism is performed. From it I get 
all items needed for the purposes above men- 
tioned. 


The method consists of a slip of paper just large 
enough to fit into my Discipline as an extra page. 
On this slip I have printed “Date of Baptism:” 
“Name of Subject’? and the other items required, 
leaving three line-spaces between each title. Then 
I have cut out the space between these titles, thus 
making a kind of stencil sheet. This sheet can be 
pasted along the edge and fastened into the 
Discipline or Ritual. Then I carry a supply of thin 
sheets of paper with me, in the book.. Whenever 
I have a baptism to perform I slip one of these 
sheets under my stencil, write the necessary data 
through the cut-out section, and I have my com- 
plete record to use for filling out the Certificate 
and the Baptismal Record. I find that this is a 
splendid help and many times saves me from going 
back to get an item that I have forgotten to get 
when the ceremony was performed. 


Date of Baptism: 
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Names of Parents: 
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— Merritt Earl. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR SERVING THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 


It is very important that the work of serving 
the Lord’s Supper should go smoothly, without 
break or haste, and with reverence. In the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., the 
following card is used to make plain to each elder, 
in advance, what his duties are to be: 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Your assignment should be secured promptly 
on arriving at the Church Communion Sunday. 


2. The position assigned in the chancel should be 
taken on the side you serve, so as to avoid any 
confusion when leaving the chancel. 


8. Elders not serving will rise with Pastors when 
those serving return to the chancel. 


4, Elders assigned to the Committee for the Re- 
ception of New Members should: 
Stand facing the congregation and the New 
Members. 
Indicate the spot where the New Members 
should stand. 
Keep the center aisle open. 


5. Communion Cards should be collected in the 
free hand when taking the collection. 

The Committee on Sacraments will make 

out Communion Cards for the Elders present. 


MAIN FLOOR ASSIGNMENT 
for Communion Service 


1M Eee Es A ee a SPER Ace nt heh EU eh As 
BOsitIOMNGce2 = eee See diagram. 
Please serve as indicated by check mark (V) 
below: 
Bese Bread 
ee Wine 
eae Collection 
yg Remove napkins from plates when 
Ministers take their seats at the table. 
eed Committee to receive New Members. 
TWO See eR I ch oh lc ae 
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Should he be absent, kindly serve in his place. 
The Committee on Sacraments. 


On the back of the card is a diagram of the 
church. 


WAYS OF TEACHING 


Every Sunday School teacher should realize 
there are different ways of teaching, each good in 
its place, under certain conditions. There is, how- 
ever, no one universally commended teaching 
method. When a teacher magnifies his way of 
teaching and suggests that it should be adopted 
by every teacher, it is evident that he is not 
acquainted with the various ways of teaching 
used successfully, or that he supposes all teaching 
conditions are like his own. 


In a recent lecture a college professor said: “‘No 
single method of instruction monopolizes all the 
virtues. Not even the present panacea for all 
teaching ills, the ‘project method,’ contains them 
all. Each new device may have something valua- 
ble to contribute, but we may well remember that 
it is as futile to accept uncritically every con- 
tribution, as it is to be singularly complacent with 
existing imperfections. Nor, do the conven- 
tional form of instruction, the discussion group, 
the class recitation, the seminary, or the lecture, 
in themselves possess exclusive excellence. Each 
has its merits, and its peculiar suitableness for 
appropriate purpose; each is variously adapted 
for varying needs in teacher and student. After 
all it should be remembered that it is the spirit 
which saves and not the letter. In education as in 
religion and government, no system alone is 
competent to create something out of nothing.” 


The writer had been teaching a Men’s Bible 
Class for several years, and had used the discussion 
method. He thought and still thinks that there 
is no superior method. of teaching when condi- 
tions permit, and supposed that conditions in his 
class were suitable for the use of the discussion 
method. But some of the men said to him, ‘““We 
wish you would give up the discussion method. 
The Class room is so large that the men on one 
side cannot hear what the men on the other side 
are saying. Moreover, some of the men start a 
discussion on some point, and pretty soon we are 
away off the lesson track.” 


Taking the hint, the writer started lecturing to 
the Class. He tried to put things in such a way 
that the members of the Class would not be pas- 
sive listeners, but would think actively along with 
the teacher. It was understood that any one might 
interrupt at any time with a pertinent question. 
As a result of this change of method, the Class 
seemed to get more out of the lesson period. In 
teaching groups in a smaller room, the writer uses 
the discussion method. 


Is not the conclusion of the whole matter, that 
we should make ourselves familiar with every 
method of teaching which has been used succes- 
fully, and then adopt the method or combination 
of methods which seems most workable in any 
situation.— Rev. J. Elmer Russell, D.D. 


February, 1928 


A MEMORIAL SUNDAY 


Rev. Erich E. Liebner, Pastor, Evangelical St. 
Marcus Church, St. Louis, sends out the following 
letter to members of his congregation: 

Dear Friend: 

During the past year a member of your family 
circle was called from life by the grim reaper. 
We, too, know that the memory of loved ones 
gone remains sacred long after the first pangs 
of separation have subsided. 

Sunday has been designated as Memorial 
Sunday, dedicated to the memory of our loved 
ones who have passed into the great beyond. The 
names of those who have died in the past year, at 
whose burial the pastor officiated, will be read 
at this service. The pastor will preach on “The 
Realities of Life.” 

We cordially invite you to worship with us, 
Sunday, at 11 a.m. We would also request that 
you bring other members of your family with you, 
if possible. 

Assuring you of our sincere interest and looking 
forward to your attendance at the service. 


We beg to be 


Faithfully yours in the Master’s service, 
Pastor. 


Rev. Floyd Charles Johnson, pastor of Lincoln 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, writes: “A recent aeroplane wedding 
which I conducted in a Ford-Stout Aeroplane 
from the Ford flying field has prompted me to 
write an article on airplane weddings.” 


* * * 


AEROPLANE WEDDINGS 


I have been asked many curious questions re- 
garding a wedding which I conducted in a Ford- 
Stout aeroplane somewhere above Detroit and 
to which the papers have given considerable 
publicity. 


When one is asked, why an aeroplane wedding? 
he is forced to answer with another question, 
why not an aeroplane wedding? Certainly, 
with weddings in submarines, in caves, on trains, 
in automobiles and a multitude of other places, 
why not in an aeroplane? 


The aeroplane wedding certainly has many 
points which commend itself to our present age. 
Tt has things which place it in a class all by itself. 
I believe it bids fair in the future to become very 
popular, not so much because of it being unique, 
but of its peculiar fitness for the purpose. 


The aeroplane is not necessarily selected for a 
wedding because one is seeking a great thrill. So 
many people have remarked to me that people will 
do most anything for a thrill. I agree they will 
attempt many things for just the thrill, but 
certainly one of the most thrilling things of life 
is “getting married.” There are many things in 
life more thrilling than a hop in an aeroplane. 
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I believe the attraction of a plane wedding is not 
so much a thrill as to do something different. 
We are seekers of variety and the unique. The 
church or house weddings are all very much on 
the same level, except for the trimmings. 


On the occasion of the recent wedding I re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this paper, we had 
been up in the plane a few minutes before we 
started the ceremony, the pilot being instructed 
as to the route before we left the ground. The 
ceremony was begun on the boundary line between 
United States and Canada, over the Detroit 
River, continuing the first part in Canada and 
closing with the final vows over the heart of 
Detroit, where the church spires point up and the 
sky-scrapers thrust their heads into the low- 
hanging clouds. Here you have combined variety, 
the unique and the beautiful which could never be 
obtained in any other way. 


Perhaps the main drawback in the average in- 
dividual’s mind would be the danger of an acci- 
dent. If a reliable plane and pilot are secured, 
there is no more chance for a fatal accident than 
in a fast ride in a taxicab or an automobile to 
avoid the usual hilarious mob that accompanies 
a wedding to impress upon the newly wedded 
couple that they are truly married. 


The aeroplane contributes in many special ways 
to the wedding service of which we might note a 
few. The aeroplane makes its own ideal at- 
mosphere for a solemn, uplifting ceremony. The 
climb into the sky fits into the psychology of the 
occasion. 


The couple who are about to be married are 
usually in a very happy mood and yet the serious- 
ness of their step is quite fresh in their minds. 
Far up in the plane they feel the sacredness of 
their life and how all is in the hands of God’ who 
watches over His own. Love is the central power. 
Everything appears to be swept away except love 
and faith and truly it might be said “now abideth, 
faith, hope and love, the greatest of these is love.” 


_ It is symbolic of being above the troubles of life, 
above the smoke of industrialism, and above the 
materialistic emphasis on life which is so promi- 
nent today. ‘There is a feeling of a connection 
with the changeless. There are no fading flowers, 
dying trees, nor tumbling houses. There is no 
sign of decay. You travel in the air which it 
might be said is quite the same yesterday, today 
and tomorrow. 


There is the further feeling of being near to 
God, Man in his search for God usually turns 
his eyes and thought upward. Mountain climbing 
is fascinating, not alone because of what you 
see, but what you feel. You feel the tug upward 
and God seems near. Moses climbed Sinai to talk 
to God and Jesus climbed the Mount of Trans- 
figuration to prove his divinity to his disciples 
who said, “‘it is good to be up here,” and so there 
is a sense in which one says the same thing while 
in the air. God seems nearer. Prayer is easy. 
Life is intensely sacred. 


See CE. ee 
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In an aeroplane you will find a true worship 
atmosphere. You need no music and no fancy 
decorations. When you look straight out of the 
window you look into infinity itself and as you 
look below, the fields and houses appear like a 
great picture painted by God, where humans have 


been mere tools in His mighty hand. The roar 


of the aeroplane motor constantly reminds one 
of the progress of man as he discovers one by 
one the great treasures God has in store for him, 
even on earth. 


It should also impress upon the couple joined 
in marriage, how they must go through life as one. 
The marriage vows fit the occasion ‘‘to have and 
to hold, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health and to love and to cherish.’”’ The very 
courage that it takes for both of them to decide to 
use the plane impresses one that they will face 
the hard problems of life with the same courage 
and strength. 


And so, I believe, as the plane is coming to its 
own in the field of transportation, it will become 
more popular for special party occasions, and as 
the motto of one air service corporation is “‘Get 
the maximum enjoyment out of your flight,” 
may I add, get married in a plane and get the 
maximum enjoyment out of your wedding. 

—Rev. Floyd C. Johnson. 


EVANGELISM 


A new movement is on foot in the city of 
Milwaukee. It is a fresh start at reaching the 
many persons in the city with an invitation to 
confess Christ and unite with some church. 


That there are very many in a city of this size 
who belong to no church is readily understood. 
Our district is full of such folks. We know that 
to be a fact. 


An attempt is being made to find out just who 
does not belong to some church. A religious census 
is to be made of the entire city somewhat after 
the manner in which it has been made in our 
district. 

The churches are to be organized to go out and 
see these folks and extend the invitation to them. 
The preparation is to be made in advance of the 
weeks of March 6-18 and every thing is to be in 
readiness for a concerted effort during that time. 


From March 6th to 18th, Dr. E. A. Kernahan, 
who is a specialist in this kind of work, will be in 
the city for the purpose of organizing and direct- 
ing the work. 

Our churches are entering with a great bit of 
zeal. We have modified our program to conform 
with the city-wide program. Our program 
was all arranged and we were practically ready 
to go, when the city-wide project was launched. 
After consideration we have decided to make the 
change so as to work with our other churches in 
the city. 4 

However, we are not going to be idle during 
this time. We have a great task before us and we 


must work and pray to fulfill it. So far the 
response to our program has been excellent. 
— L. W. Steckel. 
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For Your Church Bulletin’ 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


Dr. George A. Gordon, of Boston, has been 
recalling one of his sermons, in which he said that 
he “was inclined to think that Christians were 
sometimes among the most foolish people the 
Almighty ever made.’’ One mother of a family 
who heard this repeated at the dinner-table the 
“wild utterance of the minister,’’ and was greeted 
by this outcry from her son, a boy of very tender 
years: “‘Mother, dear, that was most untactful 
of Dr. Gordon. There might have been a Christian 
in the congregation.’’— Melbourne Herald. 


ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME 


My friend had gone abroad to try the effects 
of a sea voyage and a milder air in staying the 
insiduous disease that seemed to be sapping her 
young life. Meeting her sister some time after, I 
eagerly asked for news of her. 


The reply came sorrowfully, while the mist 
gathered over the eye and there was a muffled sob 
in the voice, “It is only a question of time.” 


I was startled at the information and felt a 
sudden heart-sinking. And as I went on my way, 
I kept repeating over and over to myself, ‘Only 
a question of time. Only a question of time!” 


But as I meditated, it occurred to me that, 
after all, this was just as true of myself, of the 
friend from whom I had parted, of all around me, 
as it was of the dear, fading invalid, away in the 
South of France, who was vainly trying to gather 
up invigoration from the tempered airs of the 
soft Mediterranean. The most momentuous 
event of being, next to actual birth itself, death, 
is as positively and inexorably “‘only a question 
of time’’— to us all, as it is to the doomed victim 
lying in his last throes of mortal agony!— Im- 
manuel Evangelical Church. 


A PLEDGE OF GOOD DEEDS 


You have asked me to do a good deed — to help 
you — and I will. 


In return, I ask you to prove your gratitude by 
keeping alive my good deed. Pledge me you will 
not let it die. When the “other fellow” needs help, 
think of this day and help him if you can: so will 
my good deed continue to live in yours. And if 
you bind him to help others, too, and he binds 
them, and so on, then, if they keep their pledge, 
neither my good deed, nor yours, nor his, nor’ 
theirs, will ever die. 


Ten thousand years hereafter, perhaps, our 
simple deeds of kindness still will be active in the 
earth, passing from heart to heart of men and 
women who will never have heard of us but who, 
nevertheless, will be heartened and comforted 
because today I tried to help you and you, in 
return, pledged me truly to keep my good deed 
alive. Could there be a nobler immortality for 
any man than to live in . 
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Evening Services 


Special Patriotic Program for Sunday Evening 
REY. LEWIS KEAST 


February affords the Church a rare opportunity 
to present a special patriotic program of great 
worth. Hitherto we have done well with our 
Washington “‘teas” and Lincoln “banquets,” but 
may we not specialize in a more direct way and 
use this occasion for a great religious service in 
the church. In this month of February will recur 
the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, around 
either of which may be built a program of unique 
power and great interest; but it has been found 
better to have one all-inclusive patriotic program 
than to have two of lesser value in the same 
month. 


The value of any special program is seen in its 
objective. It will not suffice merely to draw a great 
crowd. We must be prepared to satisfy the needs 
of that crowd. There is a widespread desire on 
the part of many for something more than “Da- 
triotism’”’ as Edith Cavel told us in the days of the 
Great War. What are some of the objectives we 
might think of on a great national occasion? 
What are some of the topics we might think 


about? Here is an opportunity to consider and 
remember: 

The Nation’s Founders 

The Flag 


Heroes of Peace and War 
The Blessings of Liberty 

The Freedom Jesus Gives 
America 

America’s Greatest Need 
The Great Emancipator 


Fach of these should have the reverent and full 
consideration of the Church if we are to consider 
the outward interests of the Kingdom of God as 
well as the inward results of divine grace. 


To be more specific since we have just passed 
(less than a year ago) the one-hundredth and 
fiftieth anniversary of our nation’s birth it might 
be well to have a patriotic festival and call it: “The 
Spirit of Progress.” 


The matter of preparation will be comparatively 
simple and easy. Decorate with flags and bunting, 
not profusely, but neatly and carefully, respecting 
the rules concerning the flag when used for decor- 
ating purposes. Costumes representing the differ- 
ent periods of our history will not be hard to ob- 
tain. 


The Hymns chosen should be such as will kindle 
the patriotic spirit. Following the organ volun- 
tary we might begin the program with: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
‘of the Lord.” and “America.” For a little child- 
ren’s choir we might sing this little patriotic Pil- 
grim song by Maude M. Grant: 


“Sing a song of Pilgrims brave, 
Who came from o’er the sea. 


The Mayflower was the little ship 
That bore them safe and free. 


Chorus: 
“Oh, the Pilgrims brave, and the Mayflower 
too, 
We sing today to honor you! 
Oh, Pilgrims brave, who crossed the wave, 
We honor you today. 


“Sing a song of winter days, 
Of hunger and of cold, 
Sing of men, and women too, 
With sturdy hearts and bold.” 


To put variety into the program three readings 
might be given covering the different periods of 
America’s Progress: 


1. Washington. 
2. Lincoln (The Gettysburg Speech). 
3. In Flander’s Field. 


These should be followed by a short address 
from the pastor on such a topic as: “The New 
Day,” or “Divine Daybreak.” 


By simple arrangement these items may be 
gathered into a great program suiting every local 
condition and giving complete satisfaction. 


THE MID-WINTER PROGRAM 
Richard Knowles Morton 


Mid-winter seasons are usually the times of 
greatest activity for the church. As spring comes 
on, the church plant is working day and night to 
serve the community. Without attempting to 
correlate them or comment extensively upon them, 
I want to mention a few plans which might be of 
service to some churches in this season: 


1. A patriotic meeting centering around the 
great men of our country. This could take the 
form of an historical pageant, a series of recitations 
from the writings of these great men, or stereopti- 
con slides. showing views associated with their 
careers. I think that a very effective contrast 
could be made by having the lives of our modern 
great men dealt with in some manner and then 
having the great men of Israel similarly por- 
trayed. A very effective pageant could be made 
by depicting Israel’s progress from government by 
warriors to judges, kings, and prophets. Proper 
costuming would make this striking. Or the 
patriotic meeting might be in the form of a birth- 
day party for all these great men (especially those 
who were born during our winter months) collec- 
tively. It would include a banquet with favors 
properly decorated, historical addresses, a social 
time, and colonial music, that is, music popular 
many years ago. 
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2. The young people who comprise the choir 
should present an operetta, and every other 
society in the church should contribute some- 
thing to this entertainment. Articles, food, and 
candy could be sold, and the societies of the 
church ought to have a “recruiting booth’ near 
the entrance, so that the names of strangers may 
be listed and that all may be solicited for some 
greater service to the church. 


38. An “At Home’”’ Night in the church vestry 
might prove to be worth trying. Every family 
has, whenever possible, an “at home” time 
when all its members and some of their relatives 
gather together for the renewal of old-time ex- 
periences. A similar idea could be carried out 
among the church “‘family.”’ This meeting should 
consist of a supper prepared at home by some of 
the best cooks in the church, an entertainment 
featuring old-time music, old-fashioned costumes, 
etc. Antique furniture should also be borrowed 
from different homes — and dishes, heirlooms, and 
any other attractions which might be available. 


4. A “Welcome to March” meeting might be 
held. As entertainment features each organiza- 
tion might have some representative come rush- 
ing out on a platform skillfully decorated to depict 
a bleak and snow-laden landscape and announce 
what plans his group had which they intended to 
set in motion like a March wind. Clever costum- 
ing and decorating means much to this plan. 


5: These suggestions so far have been con- 
cerned with meetings. There is, however, much 
more to do in this season than merely to hold at- 
tractive and well-attended meetings. We ought 
to hold, first, an inventory, to see how much of 
our winter program has been, or is being realized; 
this prevents us from letting things drift until it is 
too late for remedy in the spring. This, also, is 
the season for teacher-training classes, lectures, 
and plays. Pastors ought to meet frequently 
with the leaders of every organization, in order 
that all the programs may be kept going and co- 
ordinated. At the end of one quarter’s Sunday 
school lessons, moreover, the young people ought 
to give a report upon what ground has been 
covered and what additional research has been 
made. They ought to study the different quarter- 
lies, to see whether they should change; they 
ought also to check up on the value received from 
the other publications to which the church sub- 
scribes. 


6. An “airplane fair’? might be a worth-while 
feature, too. The main idea would be to have 
the young people of the Sunday school make paper 
or cardboard airplanes for decorative purposes. 
Booths would be covered with ornaments sug- 
gestive of this new science. A number of ingenious 
decorations to illustrate this idea could easily 
be devised. Many feats of aviation have taken 
place in recent months, and it would be very 
effective to have some skillful narrators tell about 
them and what principles have made possible the 
steady perfecting of this marvelous science of 
aviation. For younger groups this idea might be 
expanded into a competitive contest, with so many 
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points given for attendance, having lesson pre- 
pared, etc. The aim would be to see which ones 
could make the longest ‘‘non-stop flights,’’ go up 
the highest, or carry the largest load. 

The midwinter program taken as a whole must 
promote the following purposes: (1) to enrich 
the spiritual life of the community and the church; 
(2) to get all the work done in this most favorable 
season that can be done — that is, to keep every- 
one busy and to use all the facilities of the church 
plant so as to do the greatest amount of good; 
(8) to increase the membership of the church and 
satisfy their needs and desires; and (4) cope with 
all the individual and social problems which come 
to the attention of the church. 


MID-WEEK RALLY SERVICE 
Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

The people of this church have proven beyond 
a doubt that they know a good thing when they 
see it. We wondered if they would recognize in 
this new plan of Mid-Week service the real in- 
spirational and spiritual value that it contained. 
Well, they did. Last week we had 


330 


in attendance. Wasn’t it a grand sight to see the 
assembly room in the basement filled? Some of 
them sat on tables and some had to stand. The 
“Old Folk Song’”’ Concert by our choir of 40 voices 
was as fine as we ever heard. Brother W. L. 
Moore provoked us to deep thought and apprecia- 

tion of our great hymns. Let’s expect j 


350 


this week. Here is the program. 
7:30 — Men’s Chorus—Old Songs — Barber 
Shop Style. 
7:45 — Blackboard talk on Bible, The Pastor. 
7:55 — Recessional forthe Children. 
8:00 — Questions India is asking. 
8:10 — Duet. 
8:15 — The Spiritual Content of Our Hymns. 
8:35 — Memory Hymn No. 146, Methodist 
Hymnal. 
8:40 — Around the Throne of Grace. 


Did you see Brother H. E. Moore last Wednes- 
day with his Sunday School Class? They had 
seats reserved for the class. Brother Moore 
looked pretty good right in the center of those 
winsome ladies! 

If other classes wanted to attend together we 
will be glad to reserve a place for you. Try it! 


* * * 
Washington Birthday Party 

Monday evening at 6:30. The social event of 
the year for this church. There will be twelve 
tables representing the twelve months. You will 
sit at the table of your birth month. Special songs 
and stunts for each group are being arranged. 

World Service Commission of this church will 
meet at the parsonage, Thursday evening.— First 
M. E. Church, Enid, Okla. 
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What the Readers Say 


Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


‘Dear Editor: 


January, 1928, number at hand. Thank you. 


Articles, Comrades of the Come and See, Blue 


Ducks, Livin’ an’ Lovin’ especially suggestive and 
‘helpful. Many others very good. 


Check for subscription willl follow in due time. 


Sincerely, 
J. M. Herbst. 


Waveland Avenue Congregational Church, 
Chicago 


THE Expositor: 


Dr. Rowsey’s ‘‘Comrades of the Come and See” 
‘is great. Good idea, well explained. I shall use 
‘this idea if I can induce the good doctor to aid me 
‘a bit further. 

“Blue Ducks” hit me right in the eye. Yes, yes, 
*tis true that men set aside, on oath, to preach 


Christ fail so miserably. 


Mr. J. M. Ramsey: 


Keep the Expositor evangelical. Evangelistic, 
and non-combative. There is much you may do 
in this channel of service. 


Respectfully, 
E. L. Reiner. 


Plains, Ga. 
The Expositor: 
I know my subscription for the Hxpositor is 
now. due. If you have-sent any statement to me 
it must have been lost in the mails, as I have not 


received any. 


J can not do without the Expositor, so I am inclos- 
jing herewith my check for the renewal subscrip- 
‘tion. I know that I could do nothing on Christmas 


‘Eve that will be of greater assistance to me 


during the coming year, than to renew my sub- 
scription for the Expositor, so here is my check. 


With many good wishes to The Expositor for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Very respectfully, I am, 
E. H. Seckinger. 


Lebanon, Pa. 


Manager of The Expositor. 


' My Dear Sir and Brother — 
_ Greetings: 


I want to commend you on your fine letter you 
send out, a letter as to the renewal of our Expositors. 
It was well worded with that cheerful optomistic 
spirit. That was fine. You should on the strength 
of that letter, have every Expositor renewed. I for 
one will renew mine, not because of that letter on- 
ly, but because I find it a great friend of mine in 
my work. 

I am enclosing a check for four dollars. Three 
dollars for my renewal of the Hxpositor for the 
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year 1928, and one dollar for a print or cut, No. 
634, entitled “The Open Door.” 


Wishing you all the blessings that Christmas 
and New Year can bring upon you and the work 
you represent. 

Cordially, 


Rev. Wm. M. Wieand. 


THE TAX QUESTION 


Ministers are invited to give addresses on all 
manner of questions before gatherings outside of 
their regular church work. Civic, welfare and 
political organizations are interested in the tax 
question, but few speakers can offer authentic 
information on the question because they are not 
acquainted with the tax problem. You can 
secure some first hand knowledge by reading the 
little booklet offered here free. 


A Plain Talk on Taxation, by James R. Brown, 
President Manhattan Single Tax Club, Bureau 
of Scientific Taxation, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


The flask indicates dollars rather than sense. 

A church is known by the men it keeps. 

No-man’s land is too often found in a church. 

Automatic men, like automatic guns, may go 
off unexpected. 

Muzzle velocity is more desirable in arms than 
in people. 

Hearts, like rubber boots, ofttimes create within 
what they are supposed to keep out. 


If a dog growls, as you pass, it’s time to take 
stock of one’s self. 


The world seeks new ideas rather than new 
words. 


When the light is gone we are in the dark. 
To live is to serve. 


My mail is the voice of my readers, always 
welcome. 

A two-cent stamp is often the tie that binds. 

Miles mean nothing in friendship. 

Light means life, spiritual or physical. 

What’s right is always better than what’s 
wrong. 

A nick in a chisel, or in a man’s mind, causes 
roughness along its way. 

Hitting the nail on the head implies no glancing 
blow. 

The music stops when the battery runs down. 

Nearsightedness has little to do with lack of 
vision. 

Vision is of the mind, not the eye. 

He only is blind whose mind does not see. 

He only is deaf for whom nature has no voice. 


Shallow minds, like melting icicles, soon drip 
themselves away. 
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GoldaMinnne in {He Scriptures 


The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REY. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


THE THREE GREATEST TRUTHS EVER 
UTTERED 


What are they? Who was their Utterer? When 
were they spoken? 


But who is competent to grade, decide, de- 
termine Truths’ rankings? Is there an astrolabe 
of starry Truths? And what possibility is there 
of unanimity in the final decision, if sentence be 
by vox popult? 

Well, room for difference of opinion is freely 
granted. Also, that the man capable of uttering 
one greatest of -all truths would be the only 
man able infallibly to characterize such truth, 
must be likewise conceded. 


Nevertheless we need not doubt that Jesus of 
Nazareth will be forthwith recognized as the 
Utterer of the Three Greatest Truths ever ut- 
tered. ‘‘Never man spake like this man.” And 
what are these three greatest sayings of Jesus? 
We believe that in the view of the vast majority 
of discerning Christians, the three which we 
discuss here are accepted as greatest among all 
greatest utterances. 


These three are, the greatest Theologic Truth, 
the greatest Evangelical Truth; and the greatest 
Practical Truth, ever uttered on earth. 


1. The Greatest Theologic Truth Ever Uttered. 
John 4:24. 


Pneuma ho Theos, Spirit (is) the God (ef. ‘The 
Deity’’): kai tous proskunountas auton, en pneu- 
mati kai alehtheia, dei proskunein, and those 
worshipping Him, in spirit and in truth it binds 
them to worship. 

(Note that dei is an impersonal, or more exactly, 
a unipersonal verb, third person singular, from 
deoh, to bind. It binds one to do; it is binding on 
one to do. Naturally therefore dei requires the 
accusative of the noun and the infinitive of the 
verb, as here.) 


God is pure Spirit: this sublime fact binds all 
worshippers to worship God according to God’s 
own Nature. (And this highest Theologic Truth 
was — mirabile dictu! — declared to a woman; 
to a woman who was a sinner; to a woman who 
belonged to an outcast and apostate Tribe.) 
Embraced in this concept are found the full and 
true notion of God, and the necessary illation or 
consequence, as to man’s permitted or possible 
approach to God: what God is in his ultimate 
being, and how man must worship God. 


“Pneuma ho Theos, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truth;’’ and in whatsoever 


other divine attributes a pure and infinite Spirit 
can conceivably possess! If then God be pure 
Spirit, certain sublime sermonic inferences follow: 


a. God is not Localized. Jesus said to the 
woman: Gunai, pisteuson moi, hoti erchetai hohra, 
hote oute en toh opei toutoh oute en Hierosolumois 
proskunehsete toh Patri, Woman, believe me that 
there cometh the hour when neither in this moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. 
God is no tribal deity, no temple deity, no sab- 
bath deity, no limited or localized deity; nor is 
the true worship of God to be thus fenced round. 
No forms or liturgies confine it. When I was a 
boy I fancied God was a Presbyterian, and that 
He expected to be worshipped within our little 
West Virginia church; but that out in the church 
yard, certainly out in the road, five rods away 
from the church, we could do as we pleased! 
Erchetai hohra kai nun estin, hote spiritual skies 
may well transcend such limitations. 


b. In Spirit, not in Matter, abides Reality. (That 
is, in matter as we still apprehend it. But matter 
may be a spirit clad in veils; it even now threatens 
to doff its mask and show itself as alive at heart. 
The new ‘atom’? may soon stand revealed, ‘“‘a 
little system of will governed by intelligence!’’) 


But the one Realty is Spirit; and that Spirit is 
God, whether mediate or immediate. Man’s 
deadliest atheism is materialism. 


c. Man is Spirit, Patterned after God; and he 
has Koinohnia (Fellowship) with that Divine 
Spirit. This is the basis of all true worship; this 
is religion itself. Hence John writes: Kai heh 
koinohnia de heh hehmetera meta tou Patros kai 
meta tou Huiou autou, Iehsou Christou, And truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ. Which is the ultimate defini- 
tion of Christian Experience; of true religion in 
the soul. 


d. Koinohnia with Pure and Perfect Spirit 
(God) Implicates Koinohnia with His Purposes 
and Work. Ho echohn tas entolas mou kai tehrohn 
autas, ekeinos estin ho agapohn me, The one having 
my commandments and keeping them, he is the 
one loving me. Ho meh agapohn me, tous logous 
mou ou tehrei, The one not loving me, my words 
he does not observe. So said the Master himself; 
and our sermon climaxes in the practical exhorta- 
tion, that the Greatest Theologic Truth ever 
spoken carries the message that we must be 
workers together with God. 


2. The Greatest Evangelical Truth Ever Ut- 
tered. John 3:16. 


Houtoh gar hehgapehsen ho Theos. ton kosmon, 
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4ohste ton Huion autow ton monogeneh edohken, 
dina pas ho pisteuohn eis auton, meh apolehtat, all’ 
echeh zohehn aiohnion, For thus loved God the 
world, so much that his Son, his sole-begotten, 
ne gave, to the end that every one believing in 
‘im should not perish, but have life eternal. 


Very notable is the fact that, of these first two 
|\Greatest Truths, Jesus spoke each to the seem- 
‘ingly inappropriate listener. To the unlettered 
and immoral woman of an ostracized people he 
preached high theology, to the cultured and 
scholarly spiritual ruler in Israel he proclaimed 
the necessity of repentance and a new birth. 
‘And it was to this spiritual and social aristocrat 
‘that Jesus announced not only the Greatest 
(Evangelical Truth ever uttered, but also preached 
‘tthe most definitely evangelistic sermon we have 
‘record of his preaching. 


Some of us may see in this a stern, imperious 
‘finger pointing to our unwelcome duty. It is so 
much easier to preach repentance and a changed 
life to an audience in the Rescue Mission or the 
Penitentiary, that it is before the select assembly 
sof the peerages. 


_ Besides, the Master knew what he was doing. 
‘The Samaritan woman seems to have been a better 
‘theologian than was Nicodemus. Sw ez ho didas- 
‘‘kalos tou Israehl, kai tauta ou ginohskeis? Thou, 
art thou the teacher of Israel, and yet these 
(primary!) things dost not comprehend? And 
‘incidentally it may be remarked, that even now 
‘men highest in Church are by no means always 
‘the most competent theologians. Some very 
‘eminent preachers know mighty little theology. 


But whoever the preacher, wherever he stands, 
‘Christ’s mastercraft sermon to Nicodemus teaches 
‘by example the essentials of any evangelical 
/4sermon: 

' a. The Plain Recognition of Spiritual Tragedy. 
| Jesus Christ’s first word to Nicodemus was, 
- Amehn amehn legoh soi, In solemn truth I say 
| to Thee, ean meh tis gennehtheh anohthen, unless 
“anyone (thou, as well as the worst) is born anew 
‘ (or, from above: the teaching is the same) ow 
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dunatai idein tehn basileian tou Theou, he will not 
be able even to see the kingdom of God (much 
less enter it). Jesus did not minimize man’s 
fallen and lost condition. Nathan said to the 
King, ‘Thou!’ 

b. Clear Declaration of Necessity for Evangelical 
Belief. Ho meh pisteuohn eis auton ehdeh kekritat, 
hoti meh pepisteuken eis to onoma tou monogenous 
Huiou tou Theou, The one not believing in him is 
already condemned, because he has not believed 
on the name of the only-begotten Son of God. 

c. Proclamation of God’s Purposes of Salva- 
tion. Ou gar apesteilen ho Theos ton Huion autou 
eis ton kosmon, hina krineh ton kosmon, all’ hina 
sohtheh ho kosmos di’ autou, Not at all did God 
send his Son into the world in order to condemn the 
world, but that saved the world should be through 
him. God’s will is always for salvation, this must 
be preached! 

d. Yet Unequivocal Declaration of Condemna- 
tion and its Cause. Auteh de estin heh krisis, 
hoti to phohs elehluthen eis ton kosmon, kat eh- 
gapehsan hoi anthrohpot mallon to skotos eh to 
phohs, ehn gar ponehra autohn ta erga, But this is 
the condemnation, that the light has come into 
the world, and loved men rather the darkness 
than the light, for that evil were their deeds. And 
so long as men wilfully turn from Light to choose 
darkness, the preacher must let them know the 
cost. 

And it may be fitting to remark that though 
Christ’s sermon was a clear-cut evangelistic 
sermon, it was quiet, thoughtful, gentle, free from 
sensationalism, without denunciation — though 
its searching truth cut as keenly as a new razor 
blade. And though Nicodemus made no im- 
mediate surrender, that sermon saved his soul in 
due time. 

3. The Greatest Practical Truth Ever Uttered. 

Matthew 22:37-40. : 

That to love God and fellow man with limitless 
loving is the sum of all the Commandments, this 
Greatest Practical Truth we must discuss in the 
next Expositor. 


| OFFERTORY PRAYERS OF DEDICATION OF 
f SELF AND OUR POSSESSIONS TO THE 
CAUSE OF CHRISTIANITY 
Rey. C. W. Watch, Toronto 


ik (For pastors who are conducting an every-member 
canvass.) 

Thou Eternal God, we rejoice in Thy power 

and goodness. We are grateful for the bounty 

of Thy hand. Thou dost give us of the sunshine 


and rain from heaven, the food and raiment of 
earth, and the love of Thine own heart in Jesus 
Christ. We can never give as Thou givest, but 
teach us to give gladly, to give largely of our best. 
May our giving to Thee be a part of our life. 
Joining our toil and our homes all up with our 
worship and service in Thy house. May heaven 
and earth be brought near together in our gifts 
for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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May our giving, in Thy house, O God, be with 
Joy and Thanksgiving. May the thought and 
prayer in our giving be with love to Thee and with 
a loving purpose toward all who need Thy grace. 
May our giving be woven about Thy truth and 
joined to the spread of it throughout the world. 
We thank Thee for the example of the woman 
who cast her mite into the treasury. Help us to 
place our best before Thee. May we at Thine 
altar testify of our love for Thee, and at Thine 
altar may we so give that souls in darkness 
may be brought into the light of Thy saving 
grace and truth. Bless us in our giving for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

* * * 

All beautiful things are joined together for Thy 
praise O God. All useful things are in our hands 
for Thy service. We find our happiness so often 
in making others happy. We find ourselves in 
losing ourselves. We find the heavenly in the 
bestowment and right use of the earthly. Show 
us, O God, how much this part of our service is 
woven into the very fabric of worship in Thy 
house, and because our money is joined to our 
faith and our praise, wilt Thou bless what we offer 
that it may accomplish the end for which it was 
given us, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

* * * 


Give us, O God, to know the pathway of life 
unto death that Jesus walked. To know it as the 
pathway of His giving. He gave up His glory 
and wore our Flesh. He died that we may live. 
He gave to death a blow that the Eternal may 
obtain. Help us to give more as He gave, that the 
offering of our money may be but the earnest of 
the bringing of our heart and life to lay upon 
Thine altar. May the spirit of Jesus obtain in 
our gifts that we may show of His love to those 
who would give Him nothing. As we come with 
an offering for its consecration may the joy of 
Christ be in our hearts for His name’s sake. 
Amen. 

* * * 

The best we have, O God, is Thine. The cattle 
of the hills, the fruitage of the fields, the product 
of the shops. Our time is Thine and our money 
also. Teach us that all these things have more of 
value when we know them as Thine, more than 
when we call them our own. We would place 
under tribute to Thy service what we have. 
Teach us how the material things of our life are 
hallowed when brought to Thy house and used in 
Thy kingdom. Put the touch of Thine own hand 
in blessing upon it all for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

* * * 


Teach us, O God, how to give, how to bring an 
offering into Thy presence that shall be worthy of 
our opportunity, and yielded to the best in Thy 
service. May our offering be with much of love 
and with a share of sacrifice. We think we would 
be willing to die for the truths’ sake. Teach us, 
O God, how to live for the good, and give for the 
service of the true. Take our money, and with 
Thy blessing upon it, may it be multiplied in use- 
fulness. May our praying, and our living and our 
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giving, be acceptable before Thy throne. Receive 
and bless it for Thy names’ sake. Amen. 
* * * 

May our offering be with thanksgiving. We 
take gratefully out of Thy hand the things of our 
good. We would take them as a stewardship and 
a trust. We would then give back to Thee what 
we have —the best of our thought, of our life, 
the best of our goods. We think of our money as 
from Thee. Forgive us if we use any of it foolish- 
ly. Guide us that we may use it well, use it in 
Thy cause, and not our money only, but with 
our money — 


“Take our soul and bodies’ powers, 
Take our memory mind and will, 
All our goods and all our hours, 
All we know and all we feel, 
All we think, or speak or do, 
Take our hearts but make them new.” 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
* * * 


May we know, O God, the value of beautiful 
things, the worth of those things that can be 
offered Thee in service. Teach us how to live 
and love, how to serve and give that our every 
thought may be in harmony with Thy will. 
Teach us how valueless money is when it is mis- 
spent and how splendid and marvellous a thing it 
is when joined to the purposes of Thy kingdom. 


We bring our offering of money to Thee. We 
count it Thine in Thine own house. Bless it, O 
God, as we bring it, and then hallow to good uses 
what remains in our hands for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

* * * 


Make us loving, Father, to be glad and grateful 
in our giving. May we be blessed as we give. 
Teach us that we cannot really get if we do not 
give. That we shall lose if we do not use, that 
grace will not flow into our lives unless it flows 
out. “There is that which scattereth and yet 
increases, and there is that which we holdeth 
more than is meet and yet it tendeth to poverty.” 


We have taken out of Thy hand, take now out 
of our hand that which we bring, and bless it to 
a good use in Thy house for Thy names’ sake. 
Amen. 

* * * 

We know, loving Father, that we must not put 
our trust in riches, but in Thee, the Living God. 
That we are rich in good works when we are ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate. We are 
rich when we have sufficient for our need and it 
is blessed of Thee, and we are poor when what we 
have is not touched of Thy hand. When we pray 
Thee, O God, to inspire our devotion, we would 
also pray Thee to direct our giving. We bring 
our money with joy to Thy house, and forbid 
Lord, that any good work shall suffer loss by our 
failing to bring of our best. Hallow what we 
bring for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

* * * 


We have been taught in Thy word, O God, that 
“He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly and he which soweth bountifully shall 
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reap also bountifully, every man as he purposeth 

in his heart, so let him give, not grudgingly, or 

of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Teach us what cheerful giving means, that Thou 

dost read the spirit and intention in our giving. 
Teach us — 


“That whatever Lord we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousand fold will be, 
Then gladly will we give to Thee, 


Who givest all.” Amen. 
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We are told, O God, that we are not to lay up 
treasures upon earth. where moth and rust doth 
corrupt and where thieves break through and 
steal, but that we are to lay up treasures in heaven. 
We would that our talent and our love and our 
money were all laid as treasures at heaven’s gate. 
That not only what we give, but also what we keep’ 
may be spared the corruption of earth. That it 
all may be sanctified in the heavenly for Jesus’ 
Amen. 


Illustrations 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


LINCLON INFLUENCED BY HIS 
ENVIRONMENT 

Ex. 2:11. “He went out unto his brethren, and 
looked on their burdens.” 

We are in the habit of thinking of Abraham 
Lincoln as a self-made man, but the very environ- 
ment in which he lived, his poverty, his hard work, 
his free, open life, and even his sorrows in early 
life were factors in making him what he became 
in later life. His own free, hardy life made him 
so full of indignation at the sight of a slave sold 
on the block and condemned to a life of restriction 
that he determined then and there to strike a 
blow at the accursed thing the moment he had a 
chance. His ancestors have been called “poor 
whites” and shiftless, but they left him a rich 
inheritance of honesty, loyalty and devotion. 
The little boy, who could not rest until he had 
heard religious services over the grave of his 
mother, must have inherited from that mother 
something more precious than gold, and that 
hallowed memory was one of the most powerful 
influences in his life ever after. Probably Lincoln 
himself would have been the first to disclaim any 
self-made honors.— Hilda Richmond. 


LINCOLN TRIUMPHANT 


Isa. 63:14. “To make thyself a glorious name.” 
Lincoln is not dead. He lives 
In all that pities and forgives. 
He has arisen, and sheds a fire 
That makes America aspire. 


Even now, as when in life he led, 

He leads us onward from the dead; 

Yes, over the whole wide world he bends 

To make the world a world of friends. 
—Edwin Markham. 


LINCOLN PARDONED JEWISH LAD 


Proy. 11:17. “The merciful man doeth good to 
his own soul.” 

The famous case of William Scott, the Vermont 
lad who was saved from execution by President 
Abraham Lincoln, after having been sentenced to 
be shot for being found sleeping at his post, is not 
without its Jewish parallel. The story told by 
Simon Wolf, friend of Abraham Lincoln, for half a 
century, one of the most prominent figures in 
Washington, is told anew in one of the recent 
numbers of the Jewish Tribune. 

A Jewish soldier of the Civil War, American 
born, had been condemned to be shot. It was in 
the crucial days of the war, when every man was 
needed at the front and when Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, had threatened to resign unless 
the President stopped pardoning deserters. 

It seemed this soldier could not get a furlough. 
His mother, who had been on her death bed, had 
begged for his return that she might lay her hands 
on her lad’s head before she died. The filial love 
of the boy was stronger than his duty to his flag, 
and he went home, was arrested, tried and sen- 
tenced to be shot. 

Mr. Wolf sought an interview with the Presi- 
dent, which was granted him at two o’clock in the 
morning. The President listened with profound 
interest, but replied, “impossible to do anything. 
I have no influence to do anything,” at the same 
time remarking with a twinkle in his eyes, “Stanton 
has put his foot down and insists upon one of two 
things: either that I must quit or he will quit.” 

Mr. Wolf pressed the case, saying, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you will pardon me for a moment. What 
would you have done under similar circumstances? 
If your dying mother had summoned you to her 
bedside to receive her last message before her soul 
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would be summoned to her Maker, would you 
have been a deserter to her who gave you birth, 
rather than a deserter in law, but not in fact, to 
the flag to which you had sworn allegiance?” 
Lincoln stopped, touched the bell; his secretary 
John Hay came in; he ordered a telegram to be 
sent to stop the execution. 


That same American citizen of the Jewish faith 
afterwards led the forlorn hope with the flag of 
his country at the battle of Cold Harbor and was 
shot dead fighting heroically and patriotically for 
the country of his birth. When months after- 
wards Mr. Simon Wolf told President Lincoln 
what had become of the Jewish lad he had saved, 
he was visibly moved, and with great emotion he 
said, “I thank God for having done what I did.” — 
Rabbi Jacob Minkin in the Syracuse Herald. 


THE GENERAL’S READY HANDS 


Col. 3:13. ‘“‘Forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any.” 

Upon one occasion General Glover sent word to 
Washington that a thousand men were squabbling 
on Cambridge Common. Washington immedi- 
ately vaulted into the saddle and, with the fox- 
hunter’s skill, guided his mount over the bars 
enclosing College Yard, clearing them and Pompey, 
who essayed to aid, at a leap without waiting for 
the gate to be opened. Arriving at the scene of 
disturbance, he gripped the two ringleaders by 
the throat, one in each hand, instantly quelling 
the riot. The men learned to have a wholesome 
respect for the General’s ready hands.—‘‘Wash- 
ington,” by J. D. Sawyer. 


PROVIDENCE IN A DECISION 


1 Cor. 13:12. ‘“Now we see through a glass, 
darkly.”’ 


It is said that when Washington was sixteen 
years old, he determined to leave home and be a 
midshipman in the colonial navy. After he had 
sent off his baggage, he bade his mother good-bye. 
She wept so bitterly because he was going away 
that he said to the negro servant, “Bring back my 
trunk. I am not going to make my mother suffer 
so by leaving.’”’ He remained at home to please 
his mother, and this decision led to his becoming 
a surveyor and afterward a soldier, and opened 
up the glorious career as the Father of his Country 
that we are so familiar with.— The Sunday School 
Times. 


THE ‘WORTH WHILE” QUESTION” 

Luke 9:24. “But whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save it.”’ 

Closing an article on the work of Wayne B. 
Wheeler (‘Thirty-four Years on the Dry Front’’), 
Francis Scott McBride said: 

Wheeler’s Christmas message in 1924, pub- 
lished with an apology to Walt Mason, revealed as 
clearly the high character and consecration of 
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Wheeler as anything that has been placed in 
print. It was entitled, “Is It Worth While?” and 
reads as follows: 


“One day when I was weary and not a thing 
went right, a quitter, sad and dreary, urged me to 
leave the fight. He painted me a picture of rest 
and quiet ease, where Wets would never trouble, 
and Drys would never tease. It might have seemed 
quite tempting, if he hadn’t made me smile, when 
he asked the foolish question, ‘Do you think it 
worth while?’ ForI see folk by millions, now all 
saved from whiskey’s curse. And still another 
million snatched from the open hearse. I see the 
prisons emptied, the homes content has filled, 
since down the open sewer John Barleycorn was 
spilled. Instead of crowded bread lines, I look at 
bulging banks; an army of investors files past in 
serried ranks. Upon each mile of highway a flock 
of flivvers pass, as men step off the brass rail and 
step upon the gas. The mirth of joyous children, 
the smile of happy wives, is worth the consecration 
of many dreamers’ lives. I may have missed 
some pleasures, I may have known some pain, I 
have amassed no treasure, but I’d do it again! 
As at this Christmas season, God shows us how to 
give, I find the truest reason, why it’s worth while 
to live. ’Tis in the call of service, the summons to 
the fight, against the hosts of evil, and for the 
truth and right. Enlisted in such service, how 
can I help but smile, when any ask the question, 
‘Do you think it worth while?’ ”’ 


With high motives this brave man gave his life 
to temperance reform, and never regretted his 
decision and labors. 


A GOOD SEVEN-DAY PROGRAM 


Ex. 20:9, 10. “‘Six days shalt thou labor, and do 
all thy work; but the seventh is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy god.” 


When Dr. LaMartine H. Hardman, a physician 
of the town of Commerce, seventy-one years of 
age, became governor of the State of Georgia in 
June, 1927, the Associated Press stated that he 
would ‘“‘give six days each week to the State of 
Georgia, and devote Sunday to church attendance 
and rest.”” That was a good program. 


AN UNFADING MEMORY 


Isa. 61:2. “To comfort all that mourn.” 


Beginning life as a miner, Sir Harry Lauder 
achieved fame and wealth. Nothing, however, 
changed the devotion of himself and his wife. 
After living thirty-five years together, in which 
they shared a great sorrow, their son, John, was 
killed in the World War, Mrs. Lauder, true help- 
mate of her husband, died. The newspapers in 
August, 1927, related how Sir Harry placed a 
wreath of flowers in the shape of a broken heart on 
the grave, which bore this pathetic inscription: 

“To my sweetheart, darling wife, the sweetest 
flower that in the garden grew. As a memory you 
will never fade. You had all my love.—Harry.” 
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YOU CAN RUN 


1 Tim. 6:11. “But thou, O man of God, flee 
these things.” 


The Rev. Harold Hunting quotes an old Negro 
preacher as saying, ““When you're lookin’ at your 
neighbor’s melon patch, bredderin, you cain’t 
keep your mouf from waterin’, but you kin run.”’”— 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


Zech. 4:10. ‘For who hath despiseth the day of 
small things?” 


The original capital of the Book Concern, which 
was in 1789 a loan of $600 from John Dickins, has 
grown amazingly, the assets of the Book Concern 
being, on December 31, 1926, $8,111,964.28, that 
in the 138 years of its history the Book Concern 
has contributed to the support of our retired 
ministers and other ‘‘Conference claimants’ a 
total of $7,454,908; that at the present time there 
are over 1,100 employees on the Book Concern 
staff; that the annual payroll is over $1,100,000; 
that over a billion pages of Sunday School litera- 
ture are distributed annually by The Methodist 
Book Concern, and that last year it bound over 
2,400,000 volumes.—The Christian Advocate, 


SELF OR OTHERS 


Heb. 13:16. “But to do good and to communi- 
cate forget not; for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.”’ 


The difference between selfish motives and 
unselfish lives is sketched by Ralph A. Felton in a 
story which he relates in ‘(Our Templed Hills” 
about two persons who lived in a small com- 
munity. One, a man who had lived without the 
influence of the church, left his entire estate, 
$50,000, to build a marble mausoleum over his 
grave. The whole village was filled with con- 
sternation when they learned the provisions of the 
will. But, in the same community there died 
during the same year a Christian woman who, 
like the man, was without heirs. This widow left 
her entire estate, $4,400, in amounts of two 
hundred dollars each, to twenty-two different 
institutions or people, some of whom were girls 
working their way through high school. 


TIME CHANGES VALUES 
Psa. 115:14. “Increase . . . more and more.” 


The value of some things is utterly destroyed 
by the passing of time; but the intrinsic worth of 
other things is greatly enhanced by the years. 
This is indicated by a brief article published in 
London by James Douglas. Said he: 


“A hundred and thirty years ago there lived in 
London a pretty little girl called Mary. One fine 
day her fond parents resolved to have her portrait 
painte dby Sir Thomas Lawrence. They arrayed 
her in a pretty pink frock (I can see them buying 
it!) and she solemnly sat for her full-length por- 
trait. The great Sir Thomas charged the enormous 
sum of one hundred and sixty guineas for painting 
the little girl in pink. 

“Tf anybody endowed with the gift of prophecy 
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had told Sir Thomas that Pinkie would be sold in 
1926 for seventy-four thousand guineas, he would 
have roared with incredulous laughter.” 


Literature, Biography, History, 
Art, Mythology 
REV. WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, D.D. 


LITERATURE: HALL CAIN’S 
“PRODIGAL SON” 


Avarice, Evil Thoughts, Love of Money, 
Remorse 


Prov. 23:7; Matt. 25:35; 1 Cor. 13:4; Luke 10:33 


The real man is not the visible man but the man 
who is invisible to every eye but his own and God’s. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” and a 
man is to be judged as much by what he thinks 
and desires and wills to do as by what he actually 
does, and we need as much sorrow and repentance 
for the one kind of sin as we do for the other. 


A rare portrayal of this is found in Hall Caine’s 
“Prodigal Son.’’ The elder brother’s is a somewhat 
exemplary life but circumstances seemed always 
against him. He works hard, but toil and sacrifice 
as he will, failure seems written in large letters 
over his life. The younger brother, as the pro- 
verbial saying puts it, seemed “born with a silver 
spoon in his mduth.”” His path was easy and things 
came his way. But his sense of honor is low. He 
yields readily to evil influences and gratitude finds 
no place in his soul. He became rich, but he 
became a villain in the process. But at last his 
conscience said, ‘““Back to Iceland!” and it lashed 
and hissed and stung until he must obey. By a 
strange and peculiar fortune one night when a 
storm was on he slept unrecognized in his elder 
brother’s house. Failing to recognize his kinsman 
and knowing his guest to be the possessor of great 
wealth, the older brother felt within himself the 
prompting of a great temptation. That for which 
he had toiled and sacrificed but failed to secure 
was now within his easy reach. His honor and 
his manhood and his past rectitude all contended 
against what he was preparing in his heart to do, 
but the temptation was too strong. In the dead 
of the night he slipped into the stranger’s room to 
kill and to steal. But the window was open and 
the man was gone. No blood was spilled, no money 
was stolen. But the light of the morning came 
and they found the older brother on his knees in 
tears for his awful crime because he had purposed 


in his heart to murder and to steal. 
* * * 


LITERATURE: “PASSING OF THIRD 
FLOOR BACK” 


Power of Love, Influence, The 
Good Samaritan 


Rom. 14:7; Matt. 25:35; 1 Cor. 13:4; Luke 10:33 

It was really a great piece of literature that 
came to us when Jerome K. Jerome wrote, “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” How strange 
the title, but what a moral the story points! 
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The story centers about a third-rate boarding 
house in the city of London. There was the 
unscrupulous book-maker, the cheap musician, 
the vain woman, the man with the suspicious look, 
the quarrelsome couple, and others of the common 
run of folks who usually find quarters in a public 
house of this class. Certainly there was room, and 
much of it, for criticism and fault-finding, for 
here were souls that were sordid and vulgar and 
unholy. To most others such people are unworthy 
of notice; their touch is contagion, and to live as 
though they were not is a virtue. 


_ And then one day a Stranger comes. The most 
inexpensive room in the place he selects for him- 
self—the thirdfl oor back. The light in his eyes 
and the look on his face shows him superior to all 
in the house. He might have shunned them, but 
he did not. He became friend and even servant 
to them all, and through an intensely interesting 
drama, too lengthy to relate, he won first their 
respect, then their admiration and then their love. 
He saw the uncouth, the rough and the repulsive, 
aye, and their sin, but down beneath it all he saw 
too the image of the divine Creator and Father of 
us all, and simply by loving them and showing his 
love in a hundred little kindly ways he helped them 
to see the better self that was in them, and as the 
story comes to its finish, the atmosphere of the 
whole place has been changed and the boarders 
transformed from the base and unworthy to 
strength, to beauty and to genuine worth. 

And who was the Stranger? Who could he be 
but Jesus! And what a lesson for us! Nothing is 
too hard for love, and half the misery of human 
life might be extinguished and half the sin never 
done if we did but realize the potency of human 
kindness and carry with us wherever we go the 
spirit of the Stranger of ‘‘The Third Floor Back.” 

* * * 


BIOGRAPHY: JOHN BROWN OF 
OSSOAWATOMIE 


Misguided Enthusiasm, Martyrdom, Call 
of Duty, Heroism 


Rey. 2:10; Dan. 6:10; John 15:13; Rev. 20:4 


It would be hard indeed to think of one really 
great moral or religious achievement that has ever 
been accomplished apart from the inspiration of 
divine enthusiasm. The story of the tragic attempt 
of John Brown of Ossawatomie to seize the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry and arm the slaves, thinking 
thus to usher in the day of freedom for his black 
brothers, is one of the thrilling chapters in Ameri- 
can history. 


It is true that this great soul used violent means 
to accomplish what he believed, and what we now 
all know, was a holy end, but just because of the 
high enthusiasm, which touched the virtues of his 
life with such divine glory the world was quick and 
glad to forgive any error in his method to encom- 
pass his hallowed end, his name is enshrined today 
in the heart of a grateful nation. 

They took him out at Harper’s Ferry and hanged 
him, and the touching story of his execution runs 
like this: 
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“John Brown of Ossawatomie spake on his dying 
day, 
‘I will not have to shrive my soul a priest in 
slavery’s pay. 
But let some poor slave mother whom I have 
striven to free, 
With her children, from the gallows stairs put 
up a prayer for me.’ 
John Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him out 
to die, 
And lo! a poor slave mother with her little 
child pressed by. 
Then the bold, blue eyes grew tender, and the 
old harsh face grew mild, 
As he stooped between the jeering ranks and 
kissed the negro’s child. 
The shadows of his stormy life that moment fell 
apart, 
And they who blamed the bloody hand forgave 
the loving heart, 
That kiss from all the guilty means redeemed the 
good intent, 
And around the grizzly fighter’s hair the 
martyr’s aureole bent.” 


But is this divine enthusiasm needed any the 
less in our day? Are the achievements of life all 
in the days that are gone? Are there no mighty 
victories to be won? Yes, indeed, the world is 
still calling for the William Lloyd Garrisons, the 
John Browns of Ossawatomie and others like 
them. There are questions even more vital and 
pressing than was the slave-trade in the days of 
our fathers. Shame on us if we forget the example 
of their courage and their devotion. 

* * * 


HISTORY: THE MARCH OF GRANT 
ON RICHMOND 


The Christian Conflict, Marching Orders 
of the Church, Determination 


Isa. 9:7; Eph. 6:13; 11 Tim. 4:7; Rev. 11:15 

Robert E. Lee used to say that he could defeat 
Grant any day in a battle, but the trouble, he 
said, with Grant is that he never knows when he is 
licked. For pure, unmixed, dogged determination 
Grant seems to have had few if any equals. One 
of the bloodiest struggles of the whole Civil War 
was the Battle of the Wilderness which Grant had 
to fight in his effort to take the doomed city of 
Richmond. Throughout all the days of that ter- 
rible conflict this determined General had but one 
command to give, “Forward by the left flank and 
on to Richmond.’’ When the second day’s fight- 
ing closed everywhere the wounded and the dead 
covered the gory field and Lincoln was asked by 
the North to interfere. But still the conflict raged 
and each night the bright moon threw her silvery 
light over a ghastly scene of frightful carnage. 
On the fourth night the various Generals came to 
Grant and in deep seriousness advised him to 
leave his fires burning on the field as a ruse for the 
enemy and to retreat under cover of darkness. 
Grant said, ‘Generals, sleep well tonight, for 
tomorrow bids fair to be the worst day of all.” 
Morning came and before Grant’s tent the 
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officers were waiting the orders of the day. Sud- 
denly the flaps of the tent were drawn open and 
this man of iron stepped out and from his firmly 
set lips came the command, ‘‘Forward by the left 
flank and on to Richmond.” As this order went 
down the line the air was rent with a cheer that 
must have sounded across the hills and through 
the forests clear into the enemy’s ranks, and there 
that day the indomitable Grant took the brave 
boys in blue and threw them man for man, com- 
pany for company, regiment for regiment, against 
the forces of the Confederacy, and while the 
whole world stood aghast at the bloody spectacle 
he fought the battle that saved the flag and won 
the war and made the Union one and indissoluble 
forever. 

Soldiers of the living Christ we are not fighting 
a losing battle. Millions on earth with a cheer 
are ever marching as to war in the holy conflict 
before us, and all the forces of heaven await the 
order of our great Commander in Chief. Then, 
let the Church of God arise, bright as the sun and 
terrible as an army with banners! Then “Forward 
by the left flank and on to the conquest of the 
world.”’ 


“Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to war; 
With the Cross of Jesus going on before.” 
* * * 
HISTORY: CAMILLUS BANISHED 
FROM ROME 


Need of Christ, Ingratitude, Victory Through 
Christ, Backsliding 


Psa. 41:1; Psa. 27:5; Jer. 3:14; II Chron. 7:14 


Why will men persist in crowding out of their 
lives and driving out of their hearts the Son of God 
whom one day they shall need as they will none 
other in all the world, though they may not feel 
the need of Him now. We are reminded of the 
story of Camillus, the deliverer of Rome, and the 
way the Romans treated him. Rome never had a 
wiser nor more powerful leader than this mighty 
warrior whose valor and whose success had won 
for him the praise of the whole vast Roman empire. 
But Camillus became the victim of one of the 
world’s age-long curses, man’s ingratitude to man. 
Jealousy gave birth to conspiracy and Camillus 
was accused of treachery. The charge was as 
false as the father of lies could make it, but Rome 
listened to his enemies, and, forgetting all the 
valuable service he had rendered to his country, 
drove him in exile from the land. Camillus bore 
the news of his conviction with knightly de- 
meanor, but in his defense he told Rome the day 
would come when Camillus would be needed and 
wanted. It was no idle prediction. The barbarian 
hordes from the north were soon swarming the 
land and thundering at the gates of Rome. The 
Gauls were upon them! Hopeless despair reigned 
throughout the city, but one day a glad cry rang 
along the streets, ‘Camillus is coming! Camillus 
is coming!” The proud nation had been humbled 
and in her extremity had hurriedly recalled her 
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banished patriot. Camillus came, proved himself 
again Rome’s mightiest friend and defender and 
drove the terrible Gauls back line upon line and 
defense upon defense until peace was restored 
and the land was free. 


My brother, the time is coming when you will 
need Jesus. Only those who know Him best and 
love Him most know the sweet delights of His 
fellowship, His guiding counsel and His indis- 
pensable helpfulness. But the time of need will 
come for you, the day of trouble, and of bereave- 
ment too; aye, indeed, and the hour of death is 
coming. If you must pass through the shadows 
alone, if you must meet death, the last great 
enemy, alone, what are you going to do? Then, 
my friend, you will call for the Great Deliverer. 
Why crowd Him aside and banish Him from your 


life now? 
* * * 


HISTORY: LONDON PURIFIED BY FIRE 


Baptism of Holy Spirit, Sanctification, Cleansing 
from Sin, Blessing of Adversity 


Luke 24:49; Matt. 3:12; Heb. 12:6; Pet. 1:15 


There comes to my mind the story of the 
historic fire that swept the city of London in the 
year 1666. The loss was staggering in life as well 
as property. The firemen fought the devouring 
flames with a heroism that made the whole world 
applaud, but in spite of all that could be done not 
until one-third of that greatest city in all the world 
was consumed could the fire be stopped. But 
something was accomplished by that fire that 
before had baffled all efforts of human skill and 
knowledge. It was only the year before, in 1665, 
that an equally historic epidemic of a dread disease 
had spread throughout the city. Death was 
taking its toll in frightful numbers so that trenches 
were used instead of graves to lay the dead away. 
Thousands left the city and weeds grew in streets 
once busy with traffic. Physicians were baffled, 
and each morning ordinary street carts rolled by 
the houses and drivers shouted, ‘‘Bring out your 
dead!” Medical help arrived from other cities 
but still the epidemic spread. And when every 
effort to stop it failed and the city was about to 
give up in despair, the fire broke out, and what 
medical skill could not do, and where human 
effort utterly failed, that the fire accomplished 
and there the flames worked wonders. The fire 
halted the plague. It destroyed the germs of the 
malignant disease. It renovated the city with its 
purifying power and the health and happiness of 
the people was restored. 


Do you know there is such a thing as the 
“baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire’’? 
and without this baptism we too shall find our- 
selves powerless before the plague of sin that 
works with such disaster in this life of yours and 
mine. Try as we will, without this purifying and 
quickening power from on high, no one knows like 
ourselves how miserably we have failed, Oh, for 
the Baptism of Fire! 
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ART: GENERAL GORDON REDEEMING 
THE SOUDAN 


Faith in God, Vision, Courage and Fidelity, 
Determination 


Mk. 11:22; Psa. 22:27; Josh. 1:8; Prov. 29:18 


If you ever contemplate travel in Egypt you 
should visit Khartoum, near which stands the 
magnificent statue of General Charles George 
Gordon, a man whose high nature was made the 
more chivalrous by his fervent piety. 


It is a very remarkable piece of work. In one 
direction lies the river Nile; in another the city of 
Khartoum, while yet in another there lie the broad 
stretches of the great desert of Soudan. The 
great Christian soldier and statesman is in the 
statue presented to us seated on a finely-chiseled 
dromedary, and looking intently out upon the 
vast expanse of the desert before him. 


A traveller once said to his guide that he 
thought the General should have been represented 
with his face toward the city, but the guide replied, 
“Oh, no sir, they placed him not looking toward 
the place where he lived, nor toward the Nile 
where he might have escaped, but toward the 
Soudan for which he died. He is waiting for the 
morning to dawn over the Soudan and bring to it 
the blessings of Christianity.’”’ Gordon knew the 
day of a better government for the Soudan was 
sure to dawn, and no difficulty could abate his 
loyal courage; no stress of adversity daunt his 
gallant heart. Faith and action were the inspira- 
tion and the rule of his life. 


Here isa magnificent lesson. Is not this a day 
when men should believe in God and face the 
future with courageous heart, looking ever on 
and up with expectant eye until He comes whose 
right alone it is to rule, and who shall reign in 
righteousness for ever and ever. 

* * * 


ART: THE DENIAL OF SAINT PETER 


Faithlessness, Worldly Companionship, 
Denying Christ, Ashamed of Jesus 


Matt. 10:33; Jer. 2:19; Luke 22:62; John 6:68 


If Peter had stayed close to Jesus and stayed 
away from the crowd that was lined up against 
Jesus he would have been spared the painful 
regret of later years because of the cowardly 
denial he had made of his Master. One must 
needs be careful of his fellowship with the world. 
It takes a bit—an unusual bit—of real grace not 
to allow one’s testimony to be tarnished by it, 
and for its praise many a child of God has paid an 
awtiul price. 


In what a marvelous way the painter Harrack 
has brought this out in his justly famous picture, 
“The Denial of Saint Peter.’ Every detail of the 
picture is wrought with consummate skill. Every 
face bespeaks with rare expressiveness the char- 
acter of its owner, but it is the face of Jesus that 
holds you most. As He is being led away by the 
brutal Roman soldier He turns to look upon Peter 
as He stands outside the hall of the chief priest 
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with some of the soldiers and servants of the house- 
hold. On the overhanging vine the cock is crows 
ing, and as the Master gazes pityingly upon Hi- 
faithless disciple, Peter remembers the words He 
had spoken concerning his denial. I know nothing 
of the painter but he must have been a Christian 
to have painted a face like the one he gave to 
Jesus; and Peter, when he saw it, what other 
could he do than go out to some secret place and 
weep bitterly. 


If the song had been written and known of 
Peter I think he would have cried in the midst of 
his falling tears: 


“Ashamed of Jesus, can it be 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee! 
Ashamed of Jesus sooner far 
Let evening blush to own the star.” 


But this is the danger of the world’s fellowship. 
It dulls the consciefice; it deadens the sense of 
obligation; it weakens resolution, and it so chills 
the spiritual life until cowardice becomes the 
master of loyalty and ends in base and ungrateful 
denial of Him who loved you and gave himself 


for you. 
* * * 


ART: SLIVERS, THE UNHAPPY CLOWN 


Worldliness, Fullness of Joy, The 
Surrendered Life 


II Chron. 29:27; John 15:11; Isa. 55:2; Psa. 103:5 


Jesus said, “These things have I spoken unto 
you that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy may be full.”” It is not only expected of a 
Christian that he should be happy, but it is the 
very genius of the religion of Jesus to make him 
that way. This is as natural to real, genuine 
religion as the bloom on a maiden’s cheek when 
she is in good health. 


It isn’t the world that sets the joy bells ringing 
in your soul. It isn’t the world that makes you 
sing. Poor Slivers! Did you read about him? 
The greatest fun-maker of this generation. The 
highest paid circus clown in the world. And but a 
little while ago his body, unclaimed by friends, lay 
in the public morgue over by the East River in 
New York City. With plenty of money and 
excellent health he turned on the gas and went 
out into eternity with a heart that couldn’t laugh. 

Oh, child of God, are you not tired tonight?— 
tired of the half-hearted, faltering, hungry life 
you’ve been living? Are you not weary and about 
worn out with the spiritual drudgery of past 
years? It isn’t the world that makes you sing. 
It is the full, rich, buoyant life in Christ that 
brings the song, the life of surrender to the will of 
God. Didyousay you were weary? Then listen: 


“O Love that will not let me go; 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depth, its flow 
May richer, fuller be.”’ 


And when the burnt-offering began, the song 
of the Lord began also. 
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ART: STATUE OF CHRIST IN JOHNS 
HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Compassion of Christ, Divinity of Christ 
Humility 


Matt. 11:28; Luke 19:41; Col. 1:18; Matt. 5:8 


One of the most exquisite statues of Christ is 
the one in white marble which stands in the hall- 
way just inside the entrance of the great Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in the beautiful city of Balti- 
more. No one whose life the Man of Galilee has 
ever touched can look upon this statue without 
being profoundly stirred, and the marvel of it is 
that anyone else ever could. 


Upon the base of the monument are chiseled 
the words which fell from his blessed lips, “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.”” The nail-pierced hands are 
stretched invitingly out and the face full of com- 
passion and benign yearning put a richness into 
the words that causes hundreds of poor, pain- 
racked patients to shed tears and take hope as 
they are carried through the door and past the 
wonderful statue. 


One day, it is said, there came a cynic and a 
doubter to view the figure of which he had heard 
so much. It was very evident he was disappointed. 
He walked around from side to side and looked 
at it from every angle and was about to go away. 
But there was standing by a little girl who had 
watched the man with childish curiosity and 
something of concern and when she saw him 
about to leave without having read the real 
message of it all, she ran up to him and said, 
“Oh sir, you cannot see Him that way. You must 
get very close and fall upon your knees and look 
up!’ 

Oh, how much we need this close-up, humble, 
upward look today! One can never really see 
Jesus in any other way. Cold analysis and some- 
times condescension will never do, but a little 
kneeling and looking up will reveal things never 
seen through the cold eyes of intellectual pride. 

* * * 


MYTHOLOGY: HERCULES AND 
ACHELOUS CONTENDING FOR DEJANIRA 


Nature, Power, Bondage and Persistency 
of Sin 


Eph. 5:11; Amos 5:12; Heb. 3:13; Eph. 6:12 
In ancient Greece among the fairest of maidens 


was one called Dejanira whom a host of suitors 
strove to win. Among the suitors were Hercules 


-and Achelous, to whom the rest gave way, and 


these two mighty gods came to battle over her. 
Achelous, the river god, found himself no match 
for the powerful son of Jove, and found himself, 
after a terrific struggle, on his face with his mouth 
in the dust and his throat in the grip of Hercules’ 
mighty hand. 

But Achelous was possessed of a strange power 
to transform himself at will either into a hissing 
serpent or a raging bull. First he curled his body 
into a coil and hissed with his forked tongue in 
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Hercules’ face. But Hercules had _ strangled 
snakes in his infancy and soon was choking the 
very life from his rival’s body. Vanquished in this 
form, Achelous turned himself into a bull, but 
Hercules rushed upon him, threw him upon the 
sand, wrenched one of his horns from his angry 
head, and compelled him to acknowledge his 
mighty foe his conqueror. 


That bull is a man’s besetting sin in the sense 


‘that it is the ultimate form it assumes to cause a 


saint to fall. The devil is a pastmaster in metam- 
orphosis. The essence of evil is ever the same, but 
its form is as varied as the passions of men. You 
conquer it in one form and it appears in another. 
But there are those who have victory at practically 
every point but one, and here is where the death- 
struggle must take place. But, thank God, there 
is divine strength of a mightier sort than Hercules 
ever knew, and even the bull can be thrown and 
throttled and overcome. It is not necessary to 
sin, and after all he is the mightiest hero who 
alone on his knees with God, with no applauding 
hands to cheer him on, meets his foe and remorse- 
lessly rides it down. 
* * * 
MYTHOLOGY: HECTOR’S FAREWELL TO 
ANDROMACHE 


Patriotism, the Call of Duty 


I Sam. 17:32; II Tim. 1:19; Matt. 10:37, 38; 
I Cor. 16:13 


I like to see a man on the “firing line’ when the 
battle is hottest. I mean when worthy measures 
are at stake. God forgive us cringing cowards, 
who, for the sake of a few paltry pennies or other 
trifling gain will skulk back and let the few brave 
souls lead on alone. What is perhaps the most 
delicate and pathetic passage in the Iliad of 
Homer is the farewell of Hector, the Trojan hero, 
to his wife Andromache, and his son, Astyanax. 
It was just before Hector went forth to encounter 
the mighty Ajax with his massive shield and 
“far-shadowing spear.” Greece had proven herself 
no feeble enemy and Hector had from the first a 
presentiment of the doom awaiting his city. And 
though he himself was the principal stay and 
support of the throne, he insisted on going forth 
to what he knew were certain heavy risks of 
battle with such illustrious warriors as Ajax, 
Agamemnon and Achilles. His aged parents 
Priam and Hecuba both besought him, but all in 
vain, while Andromache, even as she assisted him 
with his armour, said, 


“In pity keep within the fortress here, 
Nor make thy child an orphan and thy wife a 
widow. 

Then answered Hector, great in war, ‘All this 
I bear in mind, dear wife; but I should stand 

Ashamed before the men and long-robed dames 
Of Troy, were I to keep aloof and shun 

The conflict, coward-like’.”’ 

The world has been singing doxologies of praise 
to Hector ever since. God give us men like that 
in our communities today; men, who, when moral 
issues are at stake, become the fearless champions 
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of their own conviction. And God save us from 
the small souls who, under similar circumstances, 
and for the unworthy reasons mentioned, will 
neither lead nor follow those who do, but hide 
from duty’s call behind that ‘‘coward’s whine: 
that liar’s lie,’ “‘A man must live.” 
“But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 
‘A man must live’? 
The Saviour did not live! 
He died!’ Ped Bs Es 
MYTHOLOGY: PENELOPE WAITING 
FOR ULYSSES 


Second Coming of Christ 
John 14:3; Il Tim. 4:8; I John 3:3; Eph. 5:27 


In all the literature of ancient mythology there 
is not to be found a finer example of constance, 
fidelity and kindred virtues than that of Penelope 
to her long-absent, but never forgotten Ulysses. 
Embarking with other heroes of his day, Ulysses 
had sailed away to the siege of Troy, upon the fall 
of which he began that eventful voyage which 
brought him at length, after an absence of twenty 
years, to Ithaca, his native land. His wife, 
Penelope, was a beautiful woman and during the 
absence of Ulysses more than a hundred nobles 
had been suing for her hand. But hers was a 
beauty not of form alone but of character and soul 
as well. She knew it was highly improbable that 
her lord would ever return. For more than ten 
years her importunate suitors had pressed their 
attentions and there seemed no refuge but in 
choosing one of them. She accordingly told them 
that when she had finished with a certain web 
she was weaving she would make her choice. She 
worked on the web every day, but during the 
night would undo what she had wrought during 
the daytime, and thus she found delay. Ulysses 
entered the palace disguised as a beggar and found 
the suitors all assembled and in a trial of strength 
he proved himself the worthiest of the lot. Pene- 
lope, still unaware of the presence of Ulysses, had 
provided for the contest his own bow which she 
knew no other man could bend, and so in one act 
Ulysses revealed himself to his faithful spouse 
and took revenge upon the insolent suitors who 
had so annoyed her. 


And why should not the Church, which is the 
Bride of Christ, thus wait for her absent Lord? 
Penelope was not sure Ulysses would ever return, 
but still she waited, even against hope, and kept 
herself pure for the sake of the one to whom she 
had given her love and sworn her fidelity. The 
Christian, however, is not thus left in doubt. 
His absent Lord, on going away, said, ‘‘And if I 
go away I will come again,” and the child of God 
knows that some day He is coming back. Suppose 
that Penelope, the bride of Ulysses, sure of his 
return, had given herself to another. This is 
what some of us are doing who are playing harlot 


‘with the world. ‘How could you, my brother, do 


an unclean thing if you knew that at that moment, 
or quite soon, Jesus Christ might come?” “And 
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every man that hath this hope in him,” says John, 
“nurifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
* * * 


MYTHOLOGY: TROPHONIUS AND 
AGAMEDES ROBBING KING HYRIEUS 


Secret Sin, Uncertainty of Riches, 
Eternal Treasure 


Rom. 2:16; Rev. 3:17; Col. 3:2; Matt. 6:19 


Among the distinguished architects celebrated 
in ancient Greek mythology were the two brothers 
Trophonius and Agamedes. They were em- 
ployed by King Hyrieus to build for him a treasury 
house. But as they built they were possessed of a 
passion for the wealth they knew the treasury 
would contain, and in the wall of the building 
they placed a stone in such a manner that it could 
be removed and then again put back in place. 
So adroitly and with such rare skill was the thing 
accomplished that none could detect the secret 
stone and by this means from time to time Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes purloined the treasure of 
the king. King Hyrieus was amazed for though 
his locks and seals were untouched his wealth 
was continually diminished. 

How like this it is with the life of many a child 
of God; a life well-guarded and victorious at 
every other point, but there is one place at: which 
its spiritual vitality is tapped and where its 
treasury of divine glory, of virtue, and of spiritual 
worth in general is being drained and wasted. 
Strong and invulnerable at every other point, 
yet here disheartening defeat is continually met. 
But there is one great difference. King Hyrieus 
did not know the source of his embarrassment 
and the loss that came to him. But in your life 
and mine such is not the case. The evil thing 
that saps our strength, robs us of our glory and our 
joy and threatens the very life of the soul itself is 
known by at least two persons, God and yourself, 
God and myself. It is that besetting sin, perhaps 
a secret one which, unless we meet it in mortal 
combat and ‘‘by his wonderful power, by His 
grace every hour’’ remorselessly ride it down to 
death, will prove our undoing and involve us at 
last in spiritual bankruptcy more awful than the 
loss of the world’s whole treasure. 

“T digged a grave and laid within 
Its secret depths one secret sin; 
I closed the grave and know full well 
That day I shut myself in hell.’ 
There is a better way than that. 


THE GREAT HELPER 

Dr. Hutton tells a story of a man who befriended 
a little Russian lad who was weaping bitterly over 
a broken bottle and spilt oil. The oil had cost five 
copeks; the man put ten copecks into the hand of 
the lad. Tears were dry in a moment; the lad 
looked up at the sky, made the sign of the Cross, 
and instantly disappeared in the darkness. To 
him, it was God who had walked down the street 
and befriended him; the human factor seemed 
scarcely to exist. Yet God did not put ten copecks 
into the hand of a Russian lad directly. He did 
it by using the fingers of a man. 
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An Evening of Fun and Frolic with Our Young People 
REV. H. BROWNLEE, B.D. 


One of the most successful evenings in our 
Young People’s Club was called a “Hard Time 
Soshul.’”? Invitations were sent out to all the 
young people of the church. 

It was the opening social of the winter and the 
committee in charge was anxious to have it a 
success. They had noticed that at every Mas- 
querade Ball or Carnival the young people turned 
out in hundreds so they prepared a program that 
ealled for a certain amount of preparation and 
“make-up.” Young people were obliged to 
explore attics for grandma’s dress or Uncle Tom’s 
old-fashioned breeches. 

The program was undoubtedly the least 
expensive and the most entertaining of the 
whole year. 

The letter sent to each young person was as 
follows: 

“The fokes ov the Knocks Young People’s Club 
who like sum phun are a-going to have a Hard 
Time Soshul on Tewsday nite at ait oclock. . 


Rewls and Regulashions 

Wun—Thur will be a komity just inside the 
door to giv yer phines to. 

Too—yYe better bring sum pennies to pay fer yer 
phines. 

Three—All wimen not warin’ poverty gowns and 
apern, or sumthin ekally erpropriate, will be 
phined 2 cents. 

Fore—All men must were their ole kloz and 
flanil shurts. No man with a biled shurt and 
standup dickey will be allowed to kum in unless 
their durty. 

Five—All jewelry will be phined according to the 
length, bredth and height thereof. Wrings one 
cent, fancy pins 2 cents, and so on and so forth. 

Six—All good lukin neckties an collars are pro- 
hibited as bein in bad taste fer a hard time 
soshul. Phine 2 cents. 

Siven—GIRLS; Ribbons will be phined. The 
wider the worser. Kid gloves, 2 cents; wul 
mits free. : Ny 

Ate—(No this aint refreshmints, just yit). Any 
purson who sits in a korner and won’t talk will 
be phined 2 cents. A kimpetent komity will 
interdoose strangers and luk arter bashful 
fellers. 

(These rewls will be enforced to the letter.) 


The hull societie will interdoose strangirs. Ther 
is goin ter be sum phun beginin ter start ter 
komens at early kandle lite, which will be ate by 
the clock, lastin until vittles is handed round. 
Enybudy stayin arter that time wil have ter wash 
dishes. 


Anybudy Can Kum. Spose Ye Kum an 
Bring a Friend 


The judges will be phined if they phine anubody 
more than 12 cents fur all the phinery the’ve got on. 


THE SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR CHURCH 
REV. JOHN F. W. HOWELL 


Last winter I was the Director of Young People 
in a large church in a city about twenty miles 
from Boston. The pastor, a young man, was a 
forceful speaker with progressive ideas and was 
attracting large crowds and considerable atten- 
tion. The church boasted an excellent Bible 
School and an eager group of young people. One 
day the pastor expressed the wish that he might 
have larger crowds out in the morning. There 
had been a decided lack of younger children in 
his audiences and this lack also connoted the 
absence of many of the parents of such children— 
a potential congregation. To care for this group 
of people we began a Junior Church. 

The pastor announced the plan at both the 
morning and evening services with the result that 
some thirty boys and girls between the ages of 
five and twelve formed my first junior church 
congregation, to say nothing of the kindergarten 
department which was in charge of one of the 
young ladies of the church. This was in the nature 
of an adventure for me, for although I had read 
much of junior church work, the various types 
about which I had read had not appealed to me 
so I had determined to work up my own service, 
basing it in the main upon the regular adult 
preaching service which would be going on at the 
same time directly over our heads. 

I found that the children were enthusiastic 
about the idea of having a church of their own. 
It appealed to their play instinct, their love for 
aping the actions and manners of grown-ups. 
The program I had worked out was similar to 
that of the regular church service although 
necessarily abbreviated and simplified. Approxi- 
mately it was as follows: 

Invocation 
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Hymn 

Responsive Reading 
Scripture Story 
Prayer 

Hymn 

Character Story 
Hymn 

Benediction 

The children left the regular service during the 
singing of the hymn immediately following the 
collection. This gave us between thirty and forty 
minutes for our junior church service. 

The invocation was a simple little prayer asking 
God’s guidance and blessing on the service. We 
spent a few minutes the first day on the meaning 
of the words ‘‘invocation” and ‘benediction.’ 

On the first day I read a scripture story. I 
found that their attention was wandering so I 
decided that on the following Sunday I would 
adopt some different system. I chose the story 
of the Good Samaritan. I read it over several 
times to thoroughly familiarize myself with it 
and to get the pictures vividly impressed on my 
mind. When I stood before the youngsters I 
retold it in their own words. I used no term with 
which they might be unfamiliar. I made the 
story as vivid and as full of motion as possible. 
I was rewarded by the close and undivided atten- 
tion of my “congregation.” Thereafter I told 
them the scripture story in their own words, 
being careful each time to tell them where they 
might find the story in the Bible. 

For my character stories I used those which 
were brimful of action and incident. Such stories 
as “‘Why the Chimes Rang” and ‘‘The Knights of 
the Silver Shield’ held a great appeal for the 
youngsters. 

In our services I was careful to let nothing drag 
out too long. Children can be attracted only by a 
changing, kaleidoscopic program. I made the 
prayers simple and short. After a little time the 
children will make short sentence prayers. 

In our singing the children always picked out 
at least one of the hymns. Sometimes the boys 
selected one and the girls another. One of the 
members of the Young People’s Society was 
organist of our little church. 

The result was that Junior Church held a great 
appeal for the boys and girls. We started with 
about thirty kiddies, but within a month we had 
built this up to seventy. With this increase on the 
part of the youngsters came greater attendances in 
the regular services. Junior Church had more 
than redeemed itself in the eyes of that church, 
which was at first skeptical. 


A PROHIBITION PROGRAM 

Our First Methodist Church here has been con- 
ducting for some time past a series of Prohibition 
Programs in the Sunday School which might be 
considered worthy of adoption by other churches. 
On the first Sunday of each month a member of 
the Young Men’s Senior Bible Class reads an 
article of seven hundred or a thousand words 
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upon some phase of Prohibition, and this article 
is later published in our weekly paper. 

Three things are accomplished by this method: 
First, the young man who had a part in preparing 
or reading an article on Prohibition is brought 
definitely in touch with the subject, not only 
before the Sunday School but before the com- 
munity. Second, the subject of Prohibition is 
regularly presented to the members of the Sunday 
School in a systematic and up-to-date manner. 
Third, through the medium of the newspaper the 
information and principles set forth in the articles 
are also presented to the wider audience of the 
community. 

Let me give the titles of some of the articles 
which make up the programs for a year: 

Politics and Prohibition. , 

Prohibition and Personal Habits. 

The Liquor Traffic Like Piracy. 

Lincoln, Temperance and Prohibition Crusader. 

The People Want Prohibition. 

Prohibition Progress Reflected in the Press. 

Prohibition a Good Influence for America 

Abroad. 

The Philosophy of Prohibition. 

Some Martyrs to the Liquor Traffic. 

Some Steps to American Prohibition. 

Attack on Liquor Traffic World Wide. 

The English Slave Trade and the American 

Liquor Traffic: A Parallel. 
—Chester A. Smith, Peekskill, N. Y. 


* * * 


POLITICS CAN BE MADE ALLY OF PROBIBI- 
TION BY CHURCH PEOPLE, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL STUDENT SAYS 

One of the articles published in The Highland 
Democrat, Peekskill, N. Y., Saturday, November 
19, 1927. 

The following article was read in the First 
M. E. Sunday School Sunday morning, November 
13th, by William Hopkins, a member of the 
Young Men’s Bible Class: 


Prohibition and Politics 


Every moral question in America finally gets 
into politics, because it is only by political action 
that the moral convictions of the people can be 
expressed in a practical way. 


In the beginning prohibition was a question of 
agitation and education to induce the people to 
make up their minds against the liquor traffic,but 
when the people finally made up their minds that 
the liquor traffic was wrong, the enemy of the 
home and of business and of the church, and 
began to vote upon it, it then became a political 
matter. And when prohibition was adopted by 
the country as a governmental policy, its adminis- 
tration came under the American political system 
of party politics. 

American party politics is a system of political 
parties with party leaders and party workers. 

Party leaders are in politics because they want 
to serve the country, or because they like political 
power, or because they enjoy the political game, 
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‘jor because they find it profitable. Party workers 
as a general rule work for their party in return for 
“offices they are given. 

So when prohibition was adopted, the matter 
‘of enforcing the prohibition laws came into the 
hands of men who for the most part cared nothing 
about it as a matter of principle, or who heartily 
disliked it, or who, finding they could get rich by 
being dishonest, were not good enough to resist 
that temptation. 


In New York state the enforcement of the 
prohibition law is in the hands of the federal 
government, because, unfortunately, we have no 
state enforcement law. And the United States 
District Attorneys and the United States Prohibi- 
tion Commissioners and the prohibition agents 
are all appointed under this political system. 

For instance, in a near-by county a year or so 
ago a young lawyer ran for the Assembly on the 
Democratic ticket on a wet platform. He 
announced he was opposed to the Volstead Act 
and the whole prohibition program. He was 
defeated. So he joined the Republican party and 
has now been appointed an Assistant United 
States District Attorney. Although he had run 
for elective office as a wet, the Republican party 
appointed him to be an assistant to the United 
States District Attorney, one of whose duties is 
the prosecution of violators of the prohibition law. 
Why? Because it was thought he could for certain 
reasons help the local Republican organization. 

But all this is a part of our political system. 
And this is one of the reasons why prohibition 
has not yet succeeded better in certain parts of 
the United States? 


Work for Good Officials 

What can the young people in the Sunday 
Schools and churches do to help prohibition in a 

practical way? 

First: By understanding the American political 
system and by realizing the necessity of getting 
men in power to run that system who are favorable 
to prohibition. 

Second: By taking an interest in politics and 
public affairs. When they become old enough to 
vote, let them enroll in some party so that they 
ean vote in the primaries. Let them register 
before every election and vote at every election. 
And let them vote always for the best men irre- 
spective of party. Whenever there is a contest 
between two men on the question of prohibition 
or law enforcement let them support the man who 
is for prohibition and the enforcement of the law. 

The only way to get good government is to get 
good men in office and to let good men know that 
if they run for office they will have the support of 
the good people on election day. 

The church member who neglects to vote is as 
much an enemy of prohibition and law enforce- 
ment as the bootlegger. 


The W.C.T.U. member who will not take the 


trouble to enroll in a party and to register and vote , 


on election day makes her organization a joke 
¢ 
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and strikes a blow at prohibition that a whole 
year of talking and praying can not overcome. 


Politics can be made the ally of prohibition. 

The church people of America, who hold the 
balance of power, can make politics the ally of 
prohibition. They ought to do so in the interest 
of the women and children of the nation and in 
the interest of the welfare of the human race. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 

For the past year, a group of boys ranging in 
age from eight to ten years, have been meeting in 
our Sunday School rooms on Wednesday after- 
noon. The program consists of scripture reading, 
prayer, story told by the leader, practical work, 
and physical activities. Boys of that age are 
always eager for office and pleased to have some 
part in the afternoon’s program. The leader tries 
to assign to each one something to prepare for the 
following meeting. Even to have them lead in 
prayer is easy provided they have time enough to 
prepare. 


One afternoon the leader received a call to the 
country and was unable to get back in time for the 
meeting. To him had been assigned the prayer 
for the day—a prayer for Home and Foreign 
Missions. The President of the group was asked 
by telephone to meet and carry on the activities 
as usual. 


When about to begin the worship period they 
remembered that their leader had been assigned 
the prayer. What should [they do? They were 
unwilling to start until that part of the program 
could be arranged, so two of their members were 
despatched to secure someone who would pray 
for missions. 


A commercial traveler, known to one of these 
lads, was passing the church at the time. He was 
immediately hailed by the boys. “‘Could he spare 
about five minutes of his time?” ‘‘Yes, certainly.” 
Unsuspecting he followed the boys into the Sunday 
School room. The president of the group an- 
nounced, with a look of satisfaction on his face, 
that they were ready to begin. He gave out the 
number of a hymn and they began to sing. The 
commercial man was taken by surprise. He was 
willing to render whatever service he could but 
never thought it was required in a service of 
worship. He joined in the singing of the hymn in 
a stammering way. He was most uncomfortable. 
He had not been inside a church for many years. 
The sound of his own voice added to his discom- 
fort. The hymn was ended and he was about to 
sit down with the others when the president said, 
“Our leader was to have led us in prayer for 
missions today. As none of us fellows care to do 
it without preparation I will call on Mr. Walker 
(the commercial man).’’ As Mr. Walker arose to 
object, the boys thinking that he was about to 
pray, all bowed their heads reverently. The words 
of protest already on his lips left his memory anda 
blush of shame passed over his features. He had 
not offered a real prayer since childhood. The 
boys were waiting. He could at least confess his 
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sin. There in the presence of that little group— 
who believed in their childlike simplicity that 
everyone prayed—he sought forgiveness. He 
prayed, too, that in home and foreign lands the 
gospel might still be faithfully proclaimed, The 
prayer being ended he was excused and gladly 
sought the seclusion of his room in the hotel. 
After further prayer he arose to his feet with a 
feeling that he had been “born again!’’ 


Whenever business brings him back to that 
little town he always inquires about the boys and 
occasionally drops in at their meeting for a little 
encouragement. Their faith and hope are very 
stimulating to a man who has to meet all classes 
and creeds in his business from day to day.— 
Rev. Harry Brownlee, B.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S SERMON 
REV. FRED SMITH 


As soon as a minister becomes grooved to one 
mode of presentation in his children’s sermonets 
they diminish greatly in point and power. He 
who forgets that children are wonderers will soon 
find that they are wanderers. The element of 
surprise is especially valuable to one who would 
keep the interest of children, provided it be not 
allowed to over-run itself. 


In my experience with children during the period 
known as “the children’s sermonet”’ allotted to 
them in the morning worship I have found a very 
fruitful return in having the children ‘‘work out 
their own salvation.” I give them a problem 
rather than a preachment. They themselves 
become the discoverers of the truth they need to 
know. As, for example, let me cite the children’s 
sermonet I used a few weeks ago, which had to 
do with the story with an unexpected ending. 


It proved to be one of those sermonets which I 
classify for myself as ‘‘a three-ply sermonet.”’ 
Such sermonets have a triple significance. In 
this particular case the sermonet secured added 
value by the fact that I presented it the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving Day. It would not have been 
quite so effective if it had been given the Sunday 
before that anniversary. In the second place I 
was able that day to link my Scripture reading 
(which precedes in our order of worship the giving 
of the children’s sermonet) with the story I was 
to bring to the children. I thus secured their 
absorbed attention to the Scripture reading, an 
achievement which I am sorry to say, is all too 
rare. 


The Scripture reading that day had to do with 
the home-coming visit of Jesus to Nazareth. 
(Had not many of our older young people made 
such a trip that very week?) But with Jesus it 
was a story with an unexpected ending. I read 
the account of the episode until I came to the part 
where, having concluded his reading of the 
Scripture, the record says that ‘‘the people wond- 
ered at the words of grace which proceeded out 
of his mouth.” I paused to note this especially 
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for the children. Then I read on to the unexpected 
conclusion where they rose up in wrath against 
Jesus and cast him out of the city. 


That concluded the reading. At once I turned 
to the story with the unexpected ending which I 
was to tell them for my sermonet that day. It 
was a story I had found in Hutton’s writings and 
which he had in turn found in the writings of 
Maurice Baring. The story had to do with a poor 
Russian child whom Baring found weeping bitterly 
one night by the side of a muddy road. On asking 
the child the reason of his grief he sobbed out that 
he had spilt the oil for which he had been sent to 
the store. Baring asked how much it had cost 
and was told that it cost five kopecks. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
all right,’’ replied Baring, “here are ten.” The 
child rose at once—and what did he do? One 
girl volunteered the answer that he refused to take 
the money. But that was not the answer, for he 
did. Then at once another suggested that he 
said “thank you” for the gift. I asked: “To 
whom did he say, ‘Thank you’?” ‘Why, to the 
man,” was the instant reply. 


That was my opportunity. I went on to show 
that that would be just what one would expect 
since we believed in expressing gratitude to the 
one who gave us a good turn. But in some 
countries the customs differ from ours somewhat 
as our story would now show, for the boy, on 
receiving the money, at once lifted his eyes, not 
to Mr. Baring, but to God, making the sign of the 
Cross. He was grateful to God. 


The moral was plain. That week they all had 
received many good things from the hands of 
their parents. It was right that they be grateful 
to their parents and so say. But it was to be 
hoped that none of them had forgotten that it 
was from God that all good gifts came. And one 
more talk had been- given to further in young 
people the fine art of appreciation and gratitude. 
More than this I had been able to capitalize a 
prevailing mood together with the addition of 
giving an added emphasis to the meaning of the 
morning Scripture. This was (to use the jargon of 
today) to “‘put across” a children’s sermonet— 
unusual style. Such opportunities are worth 
watching for; and if the opportunity does not 
seem to present itself too often, he is the genius 
who can make one. For your children’s ser- 
monets try it both ways. And as a postscript 
don’t forget that it might work also with your 
sermons. 


HOW TO WIN MEN 


Rev. J. O. Borton of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has compiled a little booklet with this title for 
distribution to members of team workers. The 
booklet has 16 pages of suggestions for 
approaching and selling men the idea of church 
membership. Rey. Borton may be willing to 
send a sample of the booklet to readers who 
are interested. 

e 
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The Homiletic Year—February 


REV. ELWOOD ROWSEY, D. D. 


Pre-Lenten 


Washington—Lincoln 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


I received yesterday from my dear friend, 
Edwin Markham, a book bearing the above title. 
It has been compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gillespie. It contains 
eighty poems of World-Brotherhood — ten of them 
from the mind and heart of Markham. 


In his autograph, Mr. Markham says: ‘“‘Here 
is a book that opens a window in the direction you 
are looking —all conscripts of the Christ are 
looking.”’ 

I spent the evening with the book and it was a 
giant evening that I shall not soon forget. I hope 
every preacher will read the book. I am not 
writing a review, and I am not attempting to 
advertise, but if every minister of the gospel would 
read and heed Markham’s opening words, they 
would discover that their horizons had been 
bludgeoned back and that they were living amid 
new vistas and new powers. 


I venture to make such a suggestion in this issue 
of the Expositor because the Homiletic Depart- 
ment has to deal with two of America’s greatest 
patriots — Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington, mighty men whose patriotism carried 
the divine dream of the World State, the World 
Republic — the dream that will be realized in the 
rise of reason in the brain of man. 


Horace Bridges in his book, ‘(On Becoming an 
American” says: “Patriotism is the ability to 
think for your country as well as to fight for your 
country,’ and Markham says: “Patriotism in- 
cludes an unselfish devotion to our own country, 
but not an exclusive devotion to her. But that 
devotion will not be expressed — as so often 
of old— in merely dying for her perhaps, 
but mainly in an earnest effort to make her 
worthy of our dying for. The New Patriotism 
is not only national: it is international. It comes 
lighted with a vast vision: it sees that above all 
nations is humanity.” 

Certainly such a statement characterizes the 
mind and the heart of Abraham Lincoln. A 
vision ‘‘With malice toward none: with charity for 
all.’ A vision that did not see the victory of the 
battle-field as an accomplishment to be deified, but 
as an occasion for the loyal heart to care for him 
who had “‘borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan, that we might achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves,” but 
thanks to Lincoln, the sentence does not end 
there —a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
“and with all nations.” 


Hear Markham again — It sounds almost like the 


voice of Lincoln: “This patriotism has for its ob- 
jective the enbrothering of the race, implying 
brother-care for brother; and, finally, the elimina- 
tion of the old world-destroyers — War and 
Poverty.” Thus we see that The New Patriotism 
is to establish international peace and to organize 
industrial democracy. It will extend the “fron- 
tiers of friendship’’ for “the New Patriot is not a 
patriot for pay.’ “It is a movement from the 
parish mind to the planetary mind.” 


Let us become prophets in this Advance Guard 
during the twenty-nine days of February, rather 
than on the 12th and 22nd, then if we can help 
project this idealism into the practical paths 
and into the promotional purposes, we will prove 
that our allegiance is sworn to the living spirit 
rather than the leaded precepts of life. 


The genius of Lincoln was his ability to confront 
the issues of his day. His distinctive greatness in 
solving the peculiar problems of his day has made 
him the unprecedented and induplicable hero of 
America. Lincoln is an invincible illustration of 
the inevitable fact that you cannot cork up 
national greatness, and though we attempt to 
cork it up in an intellectual thermos bottle and 
serve it in the nationalist’s cup to the nationalist, 
such a procedure is impossible. Such a life is 
volcanic. It is far-flung in its out-thrust. 


I was thrilled as I stood in the shadow of the 
Parliament Building in London and gazed into 
the bronzed face of Abraham Lincoln. I felt the 
same thrill as I saw him looking down upon the 
great city of Edinburgh. He speaks to the lords 
and rulers of all lands. His voice was too strong 
to be heard only in America. It traveled like 
radio around the world. His character, his vision, 
his moral power, his mighty purposes, broke down 
geography and forced the friendly face of Lincoln 
into all the firesides of struggling humanity. 
Lincoln, you have sounded out, not only over 
America — you have sounded out over the entire 
world “like the thunders of a new apocalypse.” 
Certainly you are with us in this new apostolate. 
You are a part of the World-Brotherhood. You 
have furthered The New Patriotism. 


AMERICA’S TASK 


With malice toward none; 

With charity for all; 

With firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right — 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in: 

To bind up the nation’s wounds; 
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To care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphan; 

To do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 


— Arranged by Thomas Curtis Clark in “The 
New Patriotism.” 


“LINCOLN WRITES MR. WEED 


Lincoln’s letter to Mr. Weed, written March 15, 
1865, is his own commentary upon the second 
inaugural address: 

“Dear Mr. Weed: Every one likes a little com- 
pliment. Thank you for yours on my little notifi- 
cation speech and on the recent inaugural address. 
I expect the latter to wear as well as — perhaps 
better than — anything I have produced; but I 
believe it is not immediately popular. Men are 
not flattered by being shown that there has been 
a difference of purpose between the Almighty and 
them. To deny it however, in this case, is to deny 
that there is a God governing the world. It is a 
truth which I thought needed to be told, and, as 
whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most 
directly on myself, I thought others might afford 
for me to tell it. 

“Truly yours, 
“A, Lincoln.” 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE” 


Old Roger Taney, of the Dred Scott case, had 
died in October; the Senate was now requested to 
confirm the President’s nomination of a new Chief 
Justice to succeed him; and the President had 
nominated Chase. Chase’s reputation as a 
lawyer had seemed to fit him for the position, but 
the well-informed declared that, in spite of some 


- appearances on the platform for Lincoln, he still 


kept ‘going around peddling his griefs in private 


ears and sowing dissatisfaction against Lincoln.” 


ry 


; 


So in spite of Lincoln’s pregnant remark on this 
subject that he “‘did not believe in keeping any 
man under,” nobody. supposed that Lincoln would 
appoint him. Sumner and Congressman Alley, of 
Massachusetts, had indeed gone to Lincoln to 
urge the appointment. ‘We found, to our dis- 
may,” Alley relates, “that the President had 
heard of the bitter criticisms of Mr. Chase upon 
himself and his Administration. Mr. Lincoln 
urged many of Chase’s defects, to discover, as we 
afterwards learned, how his objection could be 
answered. We were both discouraged and made 
up our minds that the President did not mean to 
appoint Mr. Chase. It really seemed too much 
to expect of poor human nature.” 


One morning Alley again saw the President. “I 
have something to tell you that will make you 
happy,” said Lincoln. “I have just sent Mr. 
Chase word that he is to be appointed Chief 
Justice, and you are the first man I have told of it.” 
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“NOW HE BELONGS TO THE AGES” 


On the night of Good Friday, Abraham Lincoln 
had been carried still unconscious to a house near 
the theater. His sons and other friends were 
summoned. He never regained consciousness. 
‘A look of unspeakable peace,”’ say his secretaries, 
who were there, “came over his worn features.” 
At 7:22 on the morning of April 15, Stanton, 
watching him more closely than the rest, told them 
what had passed in the words, “‘Now he belongs 
to the ages.” 


LINCOLN, A STATESMAN 


“Lincoln,” says Basil Williams, “was one of 
the few supreme statesmen of the last three 
centuries.’’ He continues in his preface to Lord 
Charnwood’s book, ““He was misunderstood and 
underrated in his lifetime, and even yet has hardly 
come to his own. For his place is among the great 
men of the earth. To them he belongs by right 
of his immense power of hard work, his unfaltering 
pursuit of what seemed to him right, and above 
all by that childlike directness and simplicity of 
vision which none but the greatest carry beyond 
their earliest years. 


“Tt is fit that the first considered attempt by an 
Englishman to give a picture of Lincoln, the great 
hero of America’s struggle for, the noblest cause, 
should come at a time when we in England are 
passing through as fiery a trial for a cause we feel 
to be as noble. It is a time when we may learn 
much from Lincoln’s failures and success, from his 
patience, his modesty, his serene optimism and 
his eloquence, so simple and so magnificent.”’ 


UNFIT FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


When it had first been suggested to Lincoln 
in the course of 1859 that he might be that 
nominee, he said, “I do not think myself fit for 
the Presidency.” 

This was probably his sincere opinion at the 
moment, though perhaps the moment was one of 
dejection. In any case his opinion soon changed, 
and though it is not clear whether he encouraged 
his friends to bring his name forward, we know 
in a general way that when they decided to do so 
he used every effort of his own to help them. We 
must accept without reserve Herndon’s reiterated 


assertion that Lincoln was intensely ambitious; 


and, if ambition means the eager desire for great 
opportunities, the depreciation of it, which has 
long been a commonplace of literature, and which 
may be traced back to the Epicureans, is a piece 
of cant which ought to be withdrawn from cur- 
rency, and ambition, commensurate with the 
powers which each man can discover in himself, 
should be frankly recognized as a part of Christian 
duty. 

In judging him to be the best man for the 
Presidency, Lincoln’s Illinois friends and he him- 
self formed a very sensible judgment, but they 
did so in flagrant contradiction to many super- 
ficial appearances.— Charnwood. 
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SONG OF LIBERTY 


Lead on, lead on, America, 
And set thy brothers free! ‘ 
Through life and death, and round the world, 
O Flag, I’ll follow thee! 
Lead on, Lead on! Our hearts are great 
With purpose born of God, 
For we are pledged to liberty 
On this, our deathless sod. 


I hear the voice of Lincoln call: 
“Go forth with hate to none 
And see, through consecrated strength, 
The free man’s battle won. 
Go forth as brother to the world! 
'Twas but my flesh that died, 
For I am with you till the end, 
And marching by your side.” 


America, thou promised land, 
Thy dreams and hopes are mine, 
And I will break thy sacred bread 
And drink thy living wine. 
O God, our source of liberty, 
Stretch forth thy mighty hand 
And bless the life of her we love, 
The free man’s chosen land. 


— Louise Ayres Garnett. 


WASHINGTON REFUSES TO BECOME 
MONARCH 


Some of the recent pictures painted by our 
foul propagandists have about the same basis in 
fact as the opinions held by a body of officers who 
planned to overthrow the flimsy federation of the 
Thirteen States and to set up a monarch. When 
they informed him of their intention and also their 
belief that he would make an ideal monarch — 
amazed and chagrined, Washington made the 
following reply: ‘‘I am much at a loss to conceive 
what part of my conduct could have given en- 
couragement to an address, which to me seems 
big with the greatest mischiefs, that can befall my 
country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge 
of myself, you could not have found a person to 
whom your schemes are more disagreeable. I 
must add, that no man possesses a more sincere 
wish to see ample justice done to the army than 
I do; and, as far as my powers and influence, in a 
constitutional way, extend, they shall be employed 
to the extent of my abilities to effect it, should 
there be any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, 
if you have any regard for your country, concern 
for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind and never 
communicate, as from yourself to any one else, 
a sentiment of the like nature.”’ 


WASHINGTON WRITES TO LAFAYETTE 

The following letter, written to Lafayette by 
Washington after his return to Mount Vernon, 
gives a beautiful picture of the warm feeling of 
friendship that he cherished: 

“Jn the moment of our separation, upon the 
road as I travelled, and every hour since, I have 
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felt all that love, respect, and attachment for 
you, with which length of years, close connection, 
and your merits have inspired me. I often asked 
myself as our carriages separated, whether that 
was the last sight I ever should have of you? 
And, though I wished to say No, my fears answered 
Yes. I called to mind the days of my youth, and 
found they had long since fled to return no more; 
that I was now descending the hill I had been 
fifty-two years climbing, and that, though I was 
blest with a good constitution, I was of a short- 
lived family and might soon expect to be entombed 
in the mansion of my fathers. These thoughts 
darkened the shades, and gave a gloom to the 
picture, and consequently to my prospect of 
seeing you again.” 


WASHINGTON “NOT A PATRIOT FOR PAY” 


“We should not overlook the fact that Washing- 
ton declined all gifts, including a donation from 
Virginia, for his services as General during the 
war. He had refused to take any pay, merely 
keeping a strict account of what he spent for the 
Government from 1775 to 1782. This amounted 
to over £15,000 and covered only sums actually 
disbursed by him for the army. Unlike Marl- 
borough, Nelson, and Wellington, and other 
foreign chieftains on whom grateful countrymen 
conferred fortunes and high titles, Washington 
remains as the one great state-founder who literally 
gave his services to his country.”’— William 
Thayer. 


PREPARING FOR LENT 


The pre-Haster program of Evangelism is per- 
haps the most productive period of the year. It 
is the very firm belief of the writer that the church 
should experience a continuous ingathering rather 
than a special ingathering at Easter or just pre- 
ceding the Easter period. 

I do not mean to imply that we should not 
receive people at this period, but I do mean to 
stress the importance of receiving them at every 
period of the year. The evangelistic program that 
is good for one month of the year is better for 
ten months of the year. I think it is fair to say 
however, that the psychology is better just pre- 
ceding the Easter period than at any other season 
of the year. 


There is a unanimous effort which amounts to 
almost united effort on the part of the church, to 
enlist people for Christ and to register them in the 
church of their choice. If there is to be a pre- 
Lenten period of Evangelism, that must be pre- 
ceded by a period of preparation. Things don’t 
happen. Someone must cause them to happen. 
A program that misses preparation, careful and 
skillful, usually misses the goal. 

The pastor should first prepare himself, then 
his officials, then his members, before he attempts 
to win the community. This may sound like a 
simple or insignificant statement, but it is the 
secret of a successful Evangelistic Campaign. 
It is the secret of a healthy, developing church. 
It is the secret for a strong rather than a static 
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institution. Let us approach the Easter time 

with high hopes and a strengthening faith, after 

we have carefully prepared, planned and promoted 

the most essential business of the church — the 

business of winning men to crusade with Christ. 
— Elwood Rowsey. 


HOW TO SET UP AN EVANGELISTIC PRO- 
GRAM IN A CHURCH 

1. Pastor and Officials discuss and adopt the 
plan. 

2. Selection and instruction of men, women 
and young people to become the committee 
of evangelists. 

3. Gathering into one list the names of all 
persons for whose conversion the Church is 
responsible. 

4, Arrange for a week of intensive and directed 
effort to go out two by two to win folks one by 
one to Christ and His Church. 

5. Plan to continue the work by keeping com- 
mittee together, at least until Easter, with weekly 
assignments. 


NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM 
This is evangelism of the New Testament type: 
Jesus called disciples to become fishers of men. 
Then, after instruction, He sent them out two by 
two to supplement His preaching by their personal 
work. 
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They returned, rejoicingly, with their reports. 
We believe every pastor should direct his own 
evangelistic campaign after the Master’s order. 
It works — we know, because we have tried it. 


— Dr. A. B. McCormick. 


IT WILL PROVE HELPFUL 


May I recall the attention of the readers of this 
department to Bishop Theodore S. Henderson’s 
“Building an Evangelistic Church?” It is a 
pre-Lenten tonic and a powerful stimulus to a 
continuous evangelism. 

The thirty-page pamphlet is packed with 
pragmatic suggestions. It is not an elaborated 
theory. Every suggestion comes out of the 
laboratory. The Ohio Council of Churches serves 
as the agency through which this important 
document is transmitted to the pastors of the 
state. Dr. B. F. Lamb, Executive Secretary of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, 415 Outlook 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, will gladly send a 
copy of this pamphlet to any preacher in America 
who is interested enough to make such a request. 


Let me quote one sentence: “There is no purpose 
to discuss any particular type of evangelistic 
meetings as such, but to face the forbidding fact 
that Protestantism has waned in her evangelistic 
passion, evangelistic power, and evangelistic 
product.’’— Elwood Rowsey. 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. ELWOOD ROWSEY, D. D. 


1. “He Chose Charity.” 


“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is charity.” 
1 Cor. 13:18. 


2. ““A Great Man of Earth.” 


“His name was called Jesus.”’ Luke 2:21. 
8. “A World Brother.” 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ Genesis 4:9. 


4. “A Great Nation and a Great Name.” 

“And I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing.’’ Genesis 12:2. 
5. “With Malice Toward None.’ 

“Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” Luke 23:34. 
6. “A Citizen of the Eternal.” 

“But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of 

Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 

city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto 
the people.” Acts 21:39. 


““AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 
Genesis 4:9 


The feeling of our sonship to God in Christ is a 
topic which requires to be constantly dwelt upon, 
because our conventional acceptance of such a 
relationship is apt to be compatible with a life 
which has no real apprehension of it. 

I. Of the dangers which are partly rooted in our 
animal natures and partly fostered and intensified 
by the drift of our time, the one likely to press 
most heavily on us is that of exaggerated in- 
dividualism. Where this is not tempered by an 
infusion of: the religious spirit, we find it working 
with a disintegrating power, and in various ways 
vitiating both our personal and social life. 

II. Almost every advance of civilization which 
distinguishes our century has tended to give this 
principle some new hold on the common life. 
There is no corner of society, commercial or 
social, political or artistic, which it does not in- 
vade. The volume of its force is intensified as 
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wealth increases and easy circumstances become 
more common. Our time is pre-eminently a time 
of materialistic egoism. 


Ill. The evolutionist, telling us of the growth 
of all our sentiments, taking us back to germinal 
form and then leading us upward through struggle 
and survival, makes the ruling motives in every 
early life essentially egoistic. The question arises, 
Where and how is this motive to change its charac- 
ter? Is this last utterance to be still but an echo 
of the primeval question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ 

IV. But we cannot rest in this conclusion. 
There is no possibility of rest until we have settled 
it with ourselves that our higher consciousness 
gives us touch of the reality of the Divine and 
everlasting, when it declares we are the children 
of God, and if children, then heirs, joint-heirs with 
Christ. This we believe to be the last word for 
us on the mystery of our being and destiny. 

— J. Percival. 


“BROTHERHOOD” 


The first time the relationship of brotherhood is 
brought before us in Scripture does not present it 
in the most harmonious or endearing aspect, and 
yet the very rivalry and resentment which were 
engendered by it give an incidental sign of the 
closeness of the tie which it involves. 

I. The brother tie is one whose visible and ap- 
parent closeness of necessity diminishes under the 
common conditions of life. 

II. Although it is a link whose visible- associa- 
tion vanishes, it ought never to be an association 
which fades out of the heart. There is always 
something wrong when a relationship like this 
disappears behind maturer attachments. 

III. Whether from the hearth of home or from 
the wider range of brotherhood which the com- 
monwealth supplies, the pattern and inspiration 
of true brotherhood is found in Christ the Elder 
Brother of us all.— A. Mursell. 


“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 


This is the very gospel of selfishness, and a 
murderer is its first preacher. The gospel of selfish- 
ness is, that a man must take care of his own 
interests; and out of that universal self-seeking, 
provided it be wise and restrained, will come the 
well-being of all. 

I. This is an age of rights rather than of duties. 
It is very notable that there is almost nothing 
about rights in the teaching of Christ. The Lord 
seeks to train the spirit of His followers into doing 
and suffering aright. But by preaching love and 
duty, the gospel has been the lawgiver of nations, 
the friend of man, the champion of his rights. Its 
teaching has been of God, of duty, and of love; 
and wherever these ideas have come, freedom 
and earthly happiness and cultivation have fol- 
lowed silently behind. 

II. Our age needs to be reminded that in one 
sense each of us has the keeping of his brethren 
confided to him, and that love is the law and the 
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fulfilling of the law. The rights of men to our love, 
to our consideration, rest upon an act of Divine 
love. Their chartered right to our reverence is in 
these terms: That God loved them. and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for their sins, and the 
Saviour set to it His seal and signed it with his 
blood.— Archbishop Thomson. 


“CHOSEN TO CHOOSE” 


“Now the Lord had said unto Abraham, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house unto a land that I will 
show thee.’”’— Genesis 12:1. 


I. All the life of Abraham was a special training 
for a special end. Chosen, as are all God’s instru- 
ments, because he was capable of being made 
that which the Lord purposed to make him, there 
was that in him which the good Spirit of the Lord 
formed, through the incidents of his life of wander- 
ing, into a character of eminent and single-hearted 
faithfulness. 

II. This work was done not for his own sake 
exclusively. He was to be a “father of many gener- 
ations.” The seed of Abraham was to be kept 
separate from the heathen world around it, even 
until from it was produced the “Desire of all 
nations;”? and this character of Abraham was 
stamped thus deeply upon him, that it might be 
handed on through him to his children and his 
children’s children after him. 


III. And so to a wonderful degree it was; mark- 
ing that Jewish people, amongst all their sins and 
rebellions, with such a peculiar strength and 
nobleness of character; and coming out in all its 
glory, in successive generations, in judge and seer 
and prophet and king, as they at all realized the 
pattern of their great progenitor, and walked 
the earth as strangers and pilgrims, but walked 
it with God, the God of Abraham and their God. 

— S. Wilberforce. 


“DIVINE BLESSING” 


No one has ever doubted that the words in 
Gen. 9:1-7 are a Divine blessing upon the human 
race. 


I. There is something especially appropriate in 
this language to the inhabitants of a restored earth. 
Compare it with the simple records of the garden 
life of Adam, and you perceive that you are enter- 
are entering upon a more advanced stage in human 
history. Two steps in advance have been taken: 

1, Every man is now his brother’s keeper. 
Every man is shedding his own blood when he 
sheds his brother’s blood. The words, “every 
man’s brother” expanded the principle of the 
family to a higher power. They declared that the 
race was a family; they intimated that society 
was to be built up on the recognition of an actual 
relationship among the different members of it. 

2. A higher dignity is put upon life than it had 
before, whether it dwells in a man or only in an 
inferior creature. 

Il. This is the first occasion on which we meet 
with the phrase “covenant.” Man was a party 
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to the covenant in the sense that he might be- 
lieve or disbelieve the sign which was said to bear 
that Divine testimony. All his future acts would 
depend on this difference, because they would 
depend upon the question whether he worshipped 
a being in whom he trusted, or one whom he re- 
garded as an enemy. Man lives by faith; and till 
faith is called forth in him he is still but an animal 
with the capacities of a spirit. 

III. The history of Abram is the grand illustra- 
tion of this truth. Every unmindful man of the 
race of Abram, every unfaithful man anywhere, 
would be a god; he would not claim the right of 
knowing God and being like Him. Therefore all 
such were tempted to make gods of their own, and 
to forget the living God. Abram’s faith consisted 
in not doing this — in acknowledging the Lord to 
be God. He believed God’s promise. He counted 
it the highest blessing and glory, not that he 
should be blessed, but that he should be the chan- 
nel of blessing to multitudes unknown. 


—F. D. Maurice. 


“GOD’S TRUMPET CALL” 


Genesis 12:1-14 
I. At some time in our lives a call from God 
sends its trumpet tone through each of our souls, 
as it did when Abraham heard it, and he went 
forth with the future stretching broad and far 
beneath him. 


II. God’s call to Abraham was: 

1. A call to closer communion with Himself; 
2. A call which led him to break with his past; 
8. A call into loneliness. 


III. The reason why so many of us, who are good 
and honorable men, never become men of great 
use and example and higher thought and true de- 
votion, is that we dare not be singular. We 
dare not leave our kindred or our set. We will 
not leave our traditional views and sentiments, 
and we cannot leave our secret sins. God speaks, 
and we close our eyes and turn away our heads, 
and our hearts answer, “I will not come.’”’ How 
long will all this last? Will it last until another 
solemn voice shall speak to us, and at the call of 
death we say, “I come?”’— W. Page-Roberts. 


“BECOMING A BLESSING” 


“And thou shalt be a blessing.”” Genesis 12:12. 

When God called Abraham, and, in Abraham, 
the Jewish nation, He cradled them in blessings. 
This is the way in which he always begins with a 
man. If ever, to man or nation, He speaks other- 
wise, it is because they have made Him do so. 

I. Many of us account religion rather as a pos- 
session to be held, or a privilege to be enjoyed, than 
as a life which we are to spread, a kingdom we are 
bound to extend. Consequently our religion grows 
too passive. It would be healthier and happier 
if we were to cast into it more action. 

II. Wherever Abraham went he shed blessings 
round him, not only by his prayers and influences, 
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but by the actual charm of his presence. As 
Abraham was a blessing to the Jews, still more 
were the Jews a blessing to the world. 


III. Then came the climax. He who so blesses 
with His blood, He who did nothing but bless, He 
was of the seed of Abraham. 


IV. As joined to the mystical body of Christ, 
we are Abraham’s seed, and one of the promises 
to which we are admitted is this, ‘‘Thou shalt be 
a blessing.’”’ The sense of a positive appointment, 
of a destiny to do a thing, is the most powerful 
motive of which the human mind is capable. 
Whoever desires to be a blessing must be a man 
of faith, prayer, and love.— J. Vaughan. 


“FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY” 
1 Cor. 18:18 


I. There are three Christian graces as dis- 
tinguished from all imperfect and transitory gifts 
— which shall never pass away, but abide forever 
—which, in the perfect state, shall constitute 
between them the character of the glorified chil- 
dren of God. These three are faith, hope and 
love. But of these three greatest, which no per- 
fection of eternity shall ever supersede or absorb, 
the greatest is love — not the only enduring one 
when the others have passed away; that, though 
high praise, would not be so high as is here in- 
tended — but of the three enduring ones, the 
greatest, first in comparison, not only with the 
passing gifts of time, but with the enduring 
graces of eternity; not only a never-fading flower, 
as contrasted with all ours which fade, but of the 
immortal blooms which “flower aloft, shading the 
fount of life,” itself the brightest and the fairest. 


II. 1. Faith abides forever. But how can faith, 
which is the evidence of things not seen, remain 
in the very presence of the realities themselves? 
It is clear that faith cannot be altogether the same 
as here. But will not entire and unwavering trust 
in God form a component of the character of the 
saints in glory? And faith will not be lost in cer- 
tainty, simply because the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him are not bare 
facts, but living and unfathomable truths, to 
exercise all man’s renewed powers to all eternity. 


2. And, if faith abides, hope abides also. It 
shall not be lost in joy, just because joy will not 
be one great pleasure once imparted, but springs 
ever welling up afresh, pleasures at His right hand 
for evermore. 


8. Love is greatest by comparison with the 
others, 


a. Because their chief work was accomplished 
when the higher state was entered, in which its 
chief work lies; 

b. Because faith and hope are but the condi- 


tions of the employment of the glorified, whereas 
love is the employment itself.— H. Alford. 


- God for its substance, 


~ inferior objects. 
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“FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY” 
1 Cor. 13:13 


I. Faith must abide with us always if we are 
‘to be blessed creatures. No distinction which 
\belongs to God’s Divine order can be abolished. 
| Faith and sight may both be perfected; the in- 
\-visible things may become more real and certain 
ito us than the things of sense. We may be sure 
that they are the substances apart from which 
the others would be mere shadows. 


Hereafter this world, which has been so full 
of unfathomed secrets, may disclose them and 
their deepest signification to the purified searcher. 
Every sense may put forth its fullest energy. The 
glorified body may be fit to understand the glori- 
fied earth. Faith and sight may be the divinest 
allies, instead of being, as they so often are with 
us, murderous antagonists. But neither will usurp 
the other’s place. There will be no confusion in 
their functions. Such confusions are the effect 
of our twilight; they will be scattered in God’s 
perfect day. 

II. It is impossible to speak of faith without 
alluding to hope, seeing that faith is said to be “‘the 
substance of things hoped for.” What can be the 
things hoped for of which the Apostle tells us? 
Are they the same with the glory of which the 
Prophet Isaiah discourses? If so, consider how 
far the fruition of such a hope can be said to ex- 
tinguish it. Is not the hope of the glory of God the 
hope of that which is infinite, which must be al- 
ways unfolding itself more to him who is in com- 
munion with it, which must therefore always be 
kindling fresh hope. 

Hope has faith for its substance, because it has 
God for its end. That 
comes from Him, and can only be satisfied in Him. 
Not, indeed, that because he is the ground and 
ultimate satisfaction of hope it disdains any 
All things shine in His light; all 
things glow with His life. But, for that very 
reason, the pettiest man, the pettiest insect and 
reptile, must be beyond the comprehension, not 
of us, but of saints and angels; they must be 
ever filled with hope of apprehending a little more 
of that Divine secret which God sets before them 
for their endless inquiry and admiration. Surely 
it is this babyhood of an existence that we dream 
of grasping the waters in the hollow of our hand or 
of finding the end of the rainbow! When we come 
to our manhood, and begin to see things as they 
are, we shall cry out, not with terror or shame or 
discouragement, but with awe, thanksgiving, 
hope, “‘How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out!”” 

III. And, thus, I conceive, we arrive naturally 
and in order at the Apostles’ conclusion, ‘“The 
greatest of these is charity.’ That must be the 
greatest without which the other two could not 
be. That must be greatest without which they 
could have no object. A being who is not perfect 
charity is no object on which faith can rest. It 
must always be seeking some other, it must always 
be flickering and uncertain while it is directed 
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towards him. A being who is not perfect charity 
is no object for hope. As long as it lasts, it must 
look some day or another to escape from the at- 
mosphere which surrounds him, into some clearer, 
warmer region. Therefore, if faith abides, charity 
must abide. Because that is the fixed eternal sub- 
stance, they have substance. Because that cannot 
fail, they are not to fail. F. D. Maurice. 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY” 
1 Cor. 13:13 

I. Love is of God’s nature — faith and hope are 
only of God’s creation and appointment. God 
loves, but God neither believes nor hopes. 

II. Love being of God’s nature, and faith and 
hope being of God’s creation and endowment 
merely, it follows that charity is the senior of 
faith and hope. 

III. Believing and hoping give no direct affinity 
to the Divine nature, but love secures real oneness 
with God. 

IV. Love fills a nobler sphere than either faith 
or hope. Faith embraces testimony only, but love 
embraces the testifier. Hope has regard to the 
future only, but love has regard to all duration. 

V. Love is enforced by the highest examples. 

VI. The very spirit of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spirit of love. 

VII. The work assigned to Christian charity on 
earth is the mightiest work. Within the individual 
it is one important evidence of his salvation. 

— S. Martin. 


“LOVE” 


I. Whence hath love its birth? In the infinite 
love of God, in the essence of God. Faith and 
hope are towards God. They are graces put into 
the soul by God, whereby the soul should cling 
to Him, hold fast by Him, long for Him. But 
faith and hope can have no likeness in God. 
They are the virtues of the creature when absent 
from its Creator, companions of its pilgrim state. 
In heaven neither angels nor saints hope or be- 
lieve, but see and know and feel and love. On 
this ground, then, is charity greater than faith and 
hope, and any other grace, because it has its 
source in that which God is. Love contains all 
virtues; it animates all; but itself is beyond all. 
For they are concerned with human things and 
human duties, with the soul itself, or its fellow- 
men, with deeds which shall cease when our 
earthly needs and trials and infirmities cease; love 
bears them up to God, looks out of all to Him, does 
all to Him, and in all sees Him, soars above all 
and rests not until she finds her rest in the all- 
loving bosom of God. 

II. Holy men have distinguished four stages 
of love. 

1. The first state of fallen man is to love him- 
self for himself. 

2. The second is to 
sake. Such is the love of most who 
all. 


love God for the man’s own 
love God at 
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8. The third should love God for his own sake. 


4. The last stage is that man should love him- 
self only for the sake of God. In this, as holy 
men have spoken, the soul, borne out of itself 
with Divine love, forgetting itself, losing itself 
in a manner as though it were not, not feeling itself 
and emptied of itself, “‘goeth forth wholly unto 
God and cleaving to God, becometh one spirit 
with Him.” This is life eternal, that God should 
be all in all, that the creature should be nothing 
of itself, except the vessel of the life and love of 
God.— EH. B. Pusey. 


“FAITH, HOPE, LOVE” 
Consider: 


I. The specific nature of each of these graces. 
1, Faith. 


a. As to its origin, it is the gift of God; as to its 
operation, it is the work of the spirit; as to its 
object, it fastens upon Christ; as to its exercise, 
it is the disciple’s own act. 

b. Faith designates the act of a sinful man when 
he accepts Christ from God on God’s own terms. 
It is the first stone of the building, but it is not the 
foundation. 


2. Hope. It is a light shed down from heaven 
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to cheer a dark and troubled scene. It is like 
moonlight borrowed from the sun to mitigate the 
darkness, which it cannot dispel. Hope is the 
tenant, not of a heart that was never broken, but 
of a heart that has been broken and healed again. 

8. Love. Some fragments of this heavenly thing 
survive the fall and flourish in our nature. It is 
beautiful even in ruins. But feeble, changeable, 
and impure is all the love that is born in us. At 
the best it expatiates on a low level, and expatiates 
irregularly, intermittently, even there. The love 
which is strung in with kindred graces in our text 
is the work of the Spirit in renewed man. 

II. The mutual relations of all. Faith leans on 
Christ, and hope hangs by faith, and love leans on 
hope. Love, the beauteous top stone on the 
house of God, could not maintain its place aloft, 
unless faith resting directly on the rock were 
surely laid beneath; but it is not the less true, that 
both its elevation and its beauty are due to the 
graces of the spirit, which are piled, course over 
course, upon faith. 

III. The superior magnitude of love. In two 
distinct aspects love is the greatest of all the 
graces: 

1. In its work on earth, and 

' 2. In its permanence in heaven.— W. Arnot. 


Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


OUR OBLIGATION TO SERVE — Isa. 58:6-12 
I. A Brotherhood of Service 


In Isaiah 58, the prophet tells the people God’s 
idea of religion. It is not merely prayers, services 
of worship, fasting, and outward observance of 
ceremonial. They are very useful in themselves, 
but only as they express the love for God in the 
hearts of the people. If there is love for God, 
there is love for our fellowmen. The religion that 
God approves is ‘‘to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house.”” James in his epistle has the same 
message. “If a brother or sister be naked, and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
‘Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled,’ and yet 
ye give them not the things needful to the body; 
what doth it profit?” Jesus bids his host, ‘“‘When 
thou makest a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, and those shalt be blessed.”’ 
A religion that expresses itself in practical help- 
fulness is the only religion that God approves. 

II. Serving Our Life Work 


We are under obligation to serve others in 
our work. The probability is that each of us will 
choose some form of work that will occupy at 
least one-half of our waking hours. That work 
will furnish us with our best opportunity to serve 
others. The farmer will produce food that will 
_feed multitudes whom he will never see. The 
manufacturer, whether he be the manager of a 
big plant, or only a workman, will turn out 


products whose usefulness and beauty will make 
life richer for those into whose possession they 
may come. The teacher and preacher will give 
of the best treasures of heart and mind to multi- 
tudes of lives, old and young. The doctor will 
devote his skill and knowledge to relieving pain 
and saving life. The home maker will give all 
her. gifts and graces to those who belong to the 
household circle, and will find there perhaps, the 
richest of all opportunities for service. Young 
people should by preference choose those voca- 
tions which offer the largest opportunities for 
serving others and enriching their lives. 


III. Community Service 

There is much time that we do not have to 
devote to our business or calling in life, and there 
are other relationships besides those of our daily 
work. The life of the community is the sum total 
of individual lives. The kind of life we live will 
either raise or lower the level of the life of the com- 
munity. If you can influence another to a higher 
standard of life, you will have contributed to the 
community life as a whole. If you can bring 
spiritual uplift, brightness, joy, even laughter 
and wholesome amusement into the lives you 
touch, you have contributed much to the com- 
munity life. 

The brotherhood of needs and service will also 
be a brotherhood of development. Christianity 
always recognizes the right of all people to reach 
the level attained by others, if it be possible. Are 
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they enslaved? It proclaims their right to be 
Are any ignorant? It insists upon their 
‘title to education. It is continually leveling up 
‘at this crisis in our country’s needs, when the 
great working classes are reaching up from the 
bottom of society for a larger life. 

Christianity meets their aspirations with a 
great proclamation of brotherhood. When this 
is translated into action by the more privileged 


classes, there will be no class war. 


* * * 


NEED OF LEADERS — LINCOLN’S 
DAY 


I. Providence 


A worthy leader of men seems to be ready in 
every great crisis. It is one of the surest evidences 
of the being and working of God. When the soil 
is prepared for a Reformation, Luther appears. 
When the great civil crisis comes to our country, 
Lincoln appears. When the burdens of Israel 
become heavy and unbearable, Moses reaches the 
“Mountain of God.’”’ In each case the leader comes 
from the people who are to be led forth. God 
uses even his enemies in the training for their 
leadership. Human wrath turns directly to 
divine praise. 

II. Work 


God took Moses directly from his normal work. 
Moses led his flocks on the hills of Midian, as a 
preparation for leading the people of the Lord. 
Saul was to find a Kingdom when he was looking 
for his flock. Perhaps while Moses tended his 
sheep in the mountains, he had around him such 
evidences of the divine might as were a spiritual 
Perhaps the years of 
brooding amid the vast silences were like Paul’s 
three years amid the Arabian deserts. The faith- 
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fulness of Moses in the common task was a prepara- 


tion for the larger task. He was faithful over a 
few things, and God made him ruler over many 
things. If we follow the biblical accounts through 
with this idea in mind, we shall conclude that, 
when God wants leaders, he finds them in the 
places of their faithful toil. He manifests a 
decided preference for the workers as against the 
The shepherds who are watching their 
flocks by night appear to have the best chance to 
hear the song that announces the coming of the 
world’s Redeemer. 


Ill. Unlikely Liberators 


‘When an emancipator was needed in America, 
choice fell upon a most unlikely candidate. 
Neither the astute Seward, nor the courtly Chase 
were chosen, though both cherished anti-slavery 
sentiments. Abraham Lincoln, the rail-splitter, 
his ungainly figure draped in its comical garb, the 
butt of cheap wit and caricature, such a one was 
called. Does anyone challenge the Divine choice 
on his anniversary day? The great truth is that 
all things in the world go by leadership. The 
great obligation is that we shall lead, if we are 
called. We shall follow, if that be our lot, to the 
end that leaders and followers, working together, 
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shall come duly to all the lands that flow with 
milk and honey. We should follow the God ap- 
pointed leaders until we reach the promised land of 
righteousness and peace. Lincoln, like Moses, 
thought only of his people and their need.. The 
task of Lincoln was the passion of his life. Such 
a man is ever prepared for real leadership. On 
his tombstone are the simple, but truthful words, 
“He was faithful.” 


* * * 


REWARDS OF FAITHFULNESS, Matt. 25:19-30 
— WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


I. The Social Test 


The social test of productivity is applied to 
every human resource. This responsibility has a 
basis in our Christian philosophy. Our resources 
are not our creation. They are derived from God. 
They are not ours to exploit, or to use for our own 
exclusive ends. We represent a moral investment 
upon which we must yield a return. In terms of 
social ethics we are part of society, and we possess 
our equipment by inheritance, either physical or 
social. The whole world has something at stake in 
us, and while we are free to grow, to achieve, 
we are not morally free to fail. 


Responsibility has steadily become a more in- 
clusive and a more mandatory word. ‘‘What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive?” is a Biblical 
question, but we are asking it in a quite secular 
connection. The rights of the individual are not 
less marked than before, but the duties of the in- 
dividual are much more sharply defined. In fact, 
it is because the world is adopting more and more 
the broad, inclusive individualism of Jesus, that 
people are today held increasingly responsible for 
their resources. 


Jesus was an individualist in the sense that he 
never lost sight of anyone, not even the most 
obscure and apparently inconsequential. To be 
individual in that sense leads to repudiation of 
privilege and a declaration of universal responsi- 
bility. Jesus was an individualist by virtue of 
being so profoundly social. 


II. The Social Emphasis 


Many are afraid of social emphasis in morals 
and religion. They see in it something not merely 
social, but “socialistic.” They think that so much 
emphasis on responsibility to society means the 
dethronement of the individual. Not at all. A 
barren, mechanical socialism is the very opposite 
of what the social gospel means. What is meant 
is just the Golden Rule. We may object to that 
practice, but surely no Christian will object to it 
on principle. This tendency to put a social claim 
upon individual possessions testifies to the ultimate 
social responsibility of every individual. The 
state does not claim everything, but society is 
coming to dictate more and more the social use 
of all wealth. 


III. Stewardship 


Stewardship means responsibility for the Chris- 
tian use, not of one-tenth, but of the whole of 
one’s income. As applied to mental and moral 
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equipment, social responsibility means the dedica- 
tion of all that we are, to ends broader than our 
own private concerns. Responsibility will always 
’ walk hand in hand with capacity and power. Let 
the farmer say: “Thank God, I live in a time 
when seven men can feed one thousand, and I 
will see how many mouths I can supply.” Let 
the manufacturer say: “I am a worker together 
with God, for I also am a creator; I am building 
for the world.” Let the railroad man say: “If it 
were not for me, the East would be famine-stricken; 
I will make haste in transporting food that I may 
feed the hungry.” Let the lawyer say: “I am 
a minister of justice, and God is just.” Let the 
doctor say: “I am following the footsteps of 
Christ, who healed the sick.” Let the minister 
day: “I do not ask an easy pulpit or a rich parish; 
put me where I can bring life to the hearts of men.” 
Then, indeed will the Kingdom of God come, and 
His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


“We give thee but thine own 
What e’er the gift may be: 
All that we have is thine alone, 

A trust, O Lord from thee.” 


George Washington accomplished an unparal- 
leled work for his country and the world. He 
reached the loftiest heights, he enjoyed the highest 
honors. His fame grows brighter as the years 
pass away, and all Americans are proud to 
acknowledge him as the “father of his country.” 

* * * 
POSSESSING THE LAND, Joshua 1:1-9 
I. The Land God’s Gift 

“Arise, go over this Jordan, thou and all this 
people, unto the land which I do give to them.” 

The land was God’s gift, promised to the 
people of Israel from of old, but the only way it 
could become Israel’s possession was by their own 
effort in claiming it. So Joshua leads the people 
according to God’s plan and their inheritance 
becomes their own by their own effort, with the 
help and guidance of God. 

God’s gifts did not relieve His people of the 
obligation to exert all their own strength and 
skill, but rather the promises of God became a 
challenge to them to make their very utmost ef- 
forts. So their inheritance was made their own. 
Il. The Heritage of the Law 

The book of the law which came through Moses 
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was to be the permanent possession of Joshua and 
of Israel. The law, like the land, could become 
theirs only by being appropriated. Joshua is 
bidden to mediate therein day and night —“‘that 
thou mayest observe to do all that is written 
therein.” Of what use is the law to one if one 
does not know of its existence? One cannot 
guide ones life by it, one cannot avail oneself of its 
protection unless one know it. And this whole 
wonderful library that we call the Bible, has its 
inspiration, hope, counsel, warning, invitation, 
that constitutes one of the richest parts of our in- 
heritance. Are we making it our own? 


III. National Inheritance 

Our own nation has handed down to us a history, 
a literature, a national spirit of freedom, and a love 
for democracy and fair dealing, that are of infinite 
worth. But of what value to us are these achieve- 
ments unless we appropriate them for the enrich- 
ment of our own lives and the lives of others? 
Down from the dim past has been handed to 
every man the right to vote, to have a voice in the 
direction of the nation. The right was dearly 
bought at the price of blood and tears and sacri- 
fices. Do we prize it today? ‘“Thou shalt cause 
this people to inherit the land.’ Let us take 
possession of our own. 


IV. Our Personal Heritage 


Think of the physical powers that are bestowed 


on us. The wonders of the human body are not 
half appreciated. The eye, the ear, the sense of 
touch, the power of speech, and of song. These 
are capable of limitless development. Did you 
ever walk through the country with a friend whose 
trained ear recognized the songs of scores of birds, 
and who was enriching his mind and soul by 


their music? And didn’t you feel guilty that your | 


own powers were not under such wonderful control 
as his? All these powers may be yours, if you take 
possession of them. So in the name of Him, whom 
we serve, let us make our inheritance our own. 
Let us, by aiding our own strength, to the strength 


Divine, take possession of what God intends us | 


to have, and our own lives will be enriched, and 
through us God’s Kingdom will come on earth. 
The Lenten season is an opportunity for true 
Christians to be more thankful and more prayer- 
ful than usual. Think upon the life and teachings 
of our Saviour, remembering that “‘all things are 
yours, and Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 


Sermons 


A Departing Heart 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 


John 6:67. ‘Would ye also go away?” 

Most of us drift away from higher things rather 
than break away. It may be a drift is merely a 
series of miscroscopic lapses which we see fore- 
shortened, as though it were a line or a curve. 


But the difference between drifting and breaking | 


away is clear enough to all of us. 


The appeal in the text occurs in St. John’s | 
Gospel, the sixth chapter, towards the end. This } 


is what we read: “From that time many of His 
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| iisciples went back and walked no more with 


|'Him. Jesus said to the twelve, ‘Will ye also go 
| away?’” 
| was a definite moment when Jesus ceased to be 


St. John seems to indicate that there 


“popular or attractive or convenient for a great 
many people: He saw them slipping away. The 
‘Twelve, whom he regarded as peculiarly his 


disciples still stood their ground; but whether it 


| was that Jesus saw in their faces also something 
|ywhich suggested to Him that even they might 
“ifall away from Him we cannot say. We only 


iknow that He looked at them and said: “Will ye 
also go away?” It is as though He had said, 


| “Ts there no one whom I can trust?” 


I 


This incident, St. John tells us, took place at 
ja definite moment in the public career of Jesus: 
‘it was, he says, “from that time.’”’ We ask, from 
‘what time? When we look into the context we 
find that it was from the moment Jesus said to 
‘those who were following Him that to follow Him 
‘further might mean to follow Him to death. 
“From that time,’ says the Evangelist, “many 


| “went back and walked with Him no more.” 


Our way in this world is always leading us to 


| places where the last principle of our life is put to 


the test. There may be days and days when we 
go on without meeting anything which really tries 


| us, or which really raises a controversy within us 


» another. 


between duty and inclination, or between faith 
‘and experience, or between one principle and 
Even after we have adopted some 
nobler way, and have pledged ourselves to some 


ih finer behavior we go on for a time before anything 


'-may have been meé 


strength of our vow. We 
g only good people with 


arises which tests thi 


» whom it was an easy and happy thing to live on a 


| seems free from pain or loss? 


q involves, and to what it is leading us. 


high level. Or that great wave of strength and 
‘light which God gives to us when we launch out 
-upon some high purpose — that fine first wave 
may not yet have spent itself. For a time there 
‘has been between our inward life and all its out- 
ward expressions and surroundings a delightful 
harmony. Such a time of peace God gives to even 
His most faithful servants. But aday comes which 
- puts us to the test, when we see what our principle 
Shall we 
follow the beckoning of our moral ideal into suf- 
' fering and sacrifice or turn about and go back to 
- some lower way of living, which at the moment 
There is no surer 
sign of God to those who have eyes to see, than just 
this, that to every one of us, and in all sorts of 


|. ways, days are continually presenting themselves 
_ when we may face some cross for the glory of the 


' Highest, or may turn our back upon some cross in 
order to defend our own ignoble ease. That day 


' had come to the crowd who for a time had been 
following Jesus. 


- moving on to a crisis. 


II 

“Crisis” is a Greek work: 
We speak of something 
We speak of living in 
critical times. A day of crisis is a day which 
pronounces judgment upon men and things, when 


We call it a crisis. 
it means a judgment. 
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men and things are tried and are found wanting 
or are found sufficient. It is a day when nothing 
will serve, no subterfuge, no excuse, nothing but 
the power to survive which inheres in the thing 
itself or in the soul of the man. Such a day had 
arrived for these casual followers of Jesus — a day 
which pronounced judgment upon them, and 
against them. Days, such as come to us all, 
which find us out. 


They had been following Jesus for some time 
casually. They had seen others following Him, 
and they had joined the crowd. There was noth- 
ing bad in their hearts with regard to Jesus; indeed 
there may have been all sorts of friendly feelings 
towards Him. He had provided a meal for them. 
He had uttered many of His beautiful words to 
them and about them. All had been easy, natural 
and interesting —like the life of fortunate 
children. When everything seemed to be settled 
and comfortable, a new spirit entered in. The 
sky grew dark for them. They saw clouds hurry- 
ing up from the horizon. They felt some drops of 
rain; and they turned to go home, perhaps angry 
with themselves for having given way to dreaming. 


III 


Why did those people slip away from Jesus? 
What had He done? He had simply told them 
they could not go on following Him unless they 
were prepared to face the Cross. Jesus saw clearly 
that the valley which He had entered upon had 
at the head of it, and in front of Him, an upraised 
Cross. He had told people that so it was, that so 
it had to be. He had told them, in mysterious 
language indeed, but the tone of it was plain, 
that they could not go on forever, they and He 
as if life had no trial in it, and faith in God no 
Cross. If they had stayed on to listen, He would 
have told them more and more; and it may be 
that their deeper souls would have been touched 
and they would have stayed with them to the end, 
“teady to die, that is live at last.” When people 
are not staggered at the cross, when they go on 
with Him into sufferings, they come upon a new 
bread of life. They begin to live by holier satis- 
factions. They would have learned that there is 
more in the cross than pain; there is communion 
with God; there is the deep seeking for the breast 
of the Father, and the profound peace of resting 
there. 


To the waverers Jesus had no chance of reveal- 
ing the glories of the life of the spirit. They gave 
Him no chance to promise them the comfort of 
God which descends upon souls that are not 
afraid to suffer in faith. They had gone away. 
The cross had scared them. They were willing 
enough to stand about in the society of Jesus, not 
meaning much by being there. When He had 
said that contact with Him must either lay hold 
on the man more deeply, or else the man himself 
must break the contact altogether —then they 
turned away and went back, willing to go on being 
the common people that the test of the day had 
proved them to he. 
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IV 


Jesus watched those people go away and turned 
to His disciples and said, ‘Will ye also go away?” 


Perhaps some of them were thinking of going 
away. It is a trying thing to stand fast when all 
around people are falling away. It may even be 
that the Twelve, quite as much as the crowd had 
been disappointed in our Lord’s forecast for Him- 
self and others. You may say, “Oh no, did not 
Peter immediately say, ‘To whom, Lord, shall we 
go?’’’ Yes, Peter did say that, and said it, I 
have no doubt, with his wonted heartiness. 


But that by itself would never prove to me that 
Peter had not for a moment hesitated in his 
loyalty. 

Is it not the case with ourselves, that often we 
catch ourselves on the edge of something and sud- 
denly we realize where we are and spring back with 
an involuntary shudder at ourselves? But that 
passionate and involuntary protest, instead of 
proving that all the time we had been faithful, 
proves rather that for one moment — which now 
we ask God to forgive us — we had been false. 


Whether it was so, that Peter and the others 
of the Twelve had caught the infection of disloyal- 
ty from the crowd, we cannot say. And it is a 
matter on which we need not inquire. For, God 
be praised, we are in the hands of One who takes 
no pleasure in holding us to such subtle disloyal- 
ties, but who judges us in the light of everything, 
and in His own great charity. The fact is, Jesus 
turned to them and appealed to them to stay. 


WY 


I do not wish to modify by the help of other 
thoughts the profound pathos of those words of 
Jesus. It is the human cry in them which moves 
us as we read the words. It is our Saviour’s cry 
to be spared the last disappointment, being for- 
saken by those to whom we have shown our love? 
And deeper still, by those to whom we have 
shown our need of love? To be forsaken by people 
who know nothing about us, that may bring real 
grief to a good heart: for a good heart begins to 
suspect itself when people do not respond. To 
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be ‘forsaken by those whom we have loved, to 
whom we have shown kindness, that is a profound 
sorrow and one which may bring bitterness and 
unbelief. But to be forsaken by those to whom we 
have confessed our need of their love, our weak- 
ness without their love, our loneliness in ourselves, 
our misgivings over ourselves in their absence, 
that is the sorrow which is more bitter than death. 


It was some such sorrow, not the very last, for 
that was reserved for Jesus as He hung upon the 
Cross: I mean His momentary despair of God, but 
it was some such sorrow that suspended itself over 
the soul of Jesus when He turned to the Twelve. 
It would seem as though He were saying, ‘‘All 
these have forsaken Me. But you know Me. 
Will ye also go away?” 


VI 


However unwilling we are in our day to make 
too much of it, there is a difference between the 
Church and the world; between the people of 
Christ and those who are, and even boast they 
are, in no loving or obedient relation to Him. 
Perhaps if we were all better servants to Him, we 
should be less afraid to declare the difference 
between us and the world. Certain it is that 
Christ committed the guarding of His name, the 
keeping of His holy understanding of life, not to 
the world as the world, not to those who have no 
no experience of His grace, of His forgiveness, of 
His daily support; not to those who have no 
yearning in their hearts for the fulfilment of His 
promises. He committed His name, his cause, to 
the charge of those who had some previous in- 
timacy with him. It was to.them He appealed, 
to the Twelve who had been ith him on the sea, 
and by the shore, and in secret places. It was not 
for the world as the world that he prepared the 
supper on the eve of his death. It was for the 
Twelve. It was for their sakes, and for His sake 
also. It was his last appeal to men who knew 
him, who had passed through things with him, 
it was his last appeal to them that they should 
never let His name die.— Extracts from a sermon 
by John A. Hutton in the British Weekly. 


The Other Great Man 


REY. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“Barnabas was a good man.” (Acts 11:24.) Here 
is one of history’s unheralded heroes, one of the 
uncrowned kings, one of the unknown great. 


This is the kind of hero Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
portrayed in “The Other Wise Man.” He realized 
that “the three wise men”’ were well known; they 
started and completed their pilgrimage on sche- 
dule; they were present at the celebration; they 
were crowned with the laurel of renown. It was 
of ‘‘the other wise man’ that Dr. Van Dyke was 
thinking —the one who started with the same 
high hopes and noble desires but whose course was 
nterrupted by obscure service, whose treasure 


was spent for ‘“‘one of the least of these,” who 
missed the celebration and was therefore un- 
heralded and unsung, although not a whit less 
worthy than the famous “three.” 

There is room for a companion story to that 
one, which might well be entitled, “The Other 
Great Man.” Our histories, encyclopedia, and 
literature tell us of our great. They made the 
pilgrimage on schedule; they were at the celebra- 
tion; they received the crown of laurel. But 
what of “the other great,’ who started with the 
same high hopes and noble desires, whose journey 
was interrupted by calls to heroic, but obscure, 
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duties, whose treasure was spent for the needs of 
others, whose brow was never adorned with a 
laurel wreath? 


“Barnabas” is the name of one of that company. 
They are legion and have been the backbone of 
every generation — ours included — unheralded 
heroes, uncrowned kings, the unknown great! 
To know is to appreciate these; to appreciate is to 
appropriate somewhat of their unpublished no- 
bility. 

Almost the first glimpse we have of Barnabas in 
the book of Acts is in a role in which many a 
time a Barnabas has been needed. He was 
chosen by the leaders of the young Christian 
Church at Jerusalem to go down to Antioch and 
investigate a radical movement in which Gentiles 
were being received into the Church with no 
regard to circumcision or other requisites of the 
Mosaic law. That was the kind of a man Barna- 
bas was. He was informed, trust-worthy, level- 
headed, not easily excited, and unafraid to look 
any event or movement straight in the face and 
determine its worth on its own merits. 


How very much the world needs such men, and 
how all too rare they are! No generation is with- 
out its so-called “‘radical’’ movement. “Radicals,” 
like the poor, are with us always, and who among 
us would dare to say, ‘“‘we would be better with- 
out them.’ An undisturbed conservatism very 
soon degenerates into stagnation and dry rot. 


I have on my desk a book of quotations, voic- 
ing the social protest of “radicals,” gathered from 
twenty-five different languages, reaching across 
five thousand years. Naturally Karl Marx, 
Eugene V. Debs, Bernard Shaw and other “Social- 
ists’? are among those quoted, but there I find 
also James Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, 
Henry W. Longfellow as well as Edwin Markham’s 
“The Man with the Hoe.’’ And such “radicals” 
as Amos, Isaiah and Jesus are quoted most freely 
and effectively. ; 


Surely it is enough to make one pause and con- 
sider. ‘Radical’? movements are not new; they 
are the ferment of new ideas in many a generation. 
“Are they not dangerous?” Yes, but oft’ times 
it has been such social dynamite which has rid 
mankind of the most tyrannical governments 
ever known, or the worst forms of social practice, 
or the most intrenched of godless religious tyran- 
ny. It is surprising how often the so-called “radi- 
cal” has been a chanticleer on the wall crowing 
lustily while the rest of us, to his utter disgust, 
wished he would hush and let us sleep. What if 
he has occasionally imagined it was his crowing 
that brought up the sun! Suffice it to say that, 
very often he has been the herald of a new day 
calling upon his fellows to rise and serve a new and 
greater age. 


That calls for a Barnabas-type of citizenship — 
those who will fearlessly look any strange event 
or new movement straight in the face and decide 
its worth on its own merits — declaring perhaps, 
in the words of another of the Barnabas type, 
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“If this work be of men it will come to nought, 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 


“Prophets,” said Owen Wister, ‘‘are seldom 
recognized except by posterity.” The decision 
reached by Barnabas, when he had made a 
thorough investigation at Antioch, was not the 
decision which the conservative leaders at Jeru- 
salem wished. Nor was it satisfactory to the most 
radical among the new Gentile converts who 
wished to cut loose entirely from all Jewish 
foundations. Barnabas was a common man; his 
verdict was the verdict of common sense; and that 
never is quite acceptable to either the ultra con- 
servative or the radical progressive, but it us- 
ually is satisfactory to history. 


If our democracy is to be a joy and not a night- 
mare of despair to us and to our children, we must, 
at all costs, have ‘“‘Barnabas’”’ men and women, 
to render the verdict of common sense in every 
issue. Although one cynic says, “Whatever is 
true of common sense, it isn’t common,” and 
another declared, ‘“‘The most uncommon thing 
among common people is common sense,’ we 
know that the cynic is a pessimist and seldom a 
true interpreter. A greater friend of democracy 
said, “You can fool all the people part of the 
time, and part of the people all of the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 


Think, if you will, of any political campaign 
when the political leaders on each side painted 
their own issues in rosy tints and their opponents 
in the direst black or red. Yet when the ballots 
were counted, who won? It was neither extreme. 
It was the common sense of the common people. 
I do not mean that majorities always are right. 
Often they are woefully wrong. Nevertheless in a 
great democracy like ours, the wisdom and 
strength which best guides and serves the common 
weal is the verdict of Barnabas — the common 
sense of the common man! 


And what is true in political is true in social, 
educational and religious matters. The conserva- 
tive serves as a sort of “ballast’’ to hold the ship 
steady, and the progressive serves as a “sail” to 
give driving power, but the ship is not safe in the 
control of either. Only “ballast”? would founder 
and sink the ship. All “‘sail’’ would capsize and 
destroy the ship. Barnabas is neither, and yet he 
is both. He is the common man — the unheralded 
hero of history, the uncrowned king of democracy, 
the unknown great of earth —and in his hands 
any ship will make the port, whether political, 
social, educational or religious. 


Do you wonder that Luke, writing the story of 
the early Church, halted his pen when he came to 
Barnabas? No doubt he meditated, “He was not 
a brilliant preacher like Paul; he was not a domi- 
nant leader like Simon Peter, but”— and then 
Luke wrote a wonderful epitaph in five words — 
“Barnabas was a good man.” There is no higher 
honor, nor greater tribute. It was what Philips 
Brooks said of Lincoln, ‘‘In him was vindicated the 
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goodness of true greatness and the greatness of 
true goodness.” It was the same high hope of 
a mother who said to her son as he jleft the parent- 
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roof and started out to face the world, ““Remem- 


ber, my son, it is good to be great, but it is great 
to be good.” 


Life at the Far End 


REV. SAMUEL M. GLASGOW, D.D. 
(All rights reserved) 


A strange terror has gripped the race and 
rooted down deep in the human heart: the ter- 
ror of old age. Its inevitableness, its apparent 
tyranny and life’s apparent defeat under its 
attack, all strike terror to the human heart. Is 
there any word, any sure, good word for God’s 
children here? Paul the Aged says: 

“TI am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give to me that day; and not to me 
only, but to all them also that have loved his ap- 
pearing.’’—2 Tim. 4:6, 7, 8. 


* * * 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the 
first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned,’ 

Youth shows but half; trust God 
see all, nor be afraid!’ 


Thus Robert Browning, - that mighty phi- 
losopher, bravely views life at the far end. 


Unless untimely death shall cut us down ere 
life is finished and completed, we shall all grow 
old. We speak of growing old gracefully, and thus 
we describe one who adjusts to life’s changing 
strength and kaleidoscopic scenes and meets 
them all with grace and courage undiminished. 
For Christians, I believe we can say that we 
should not only grow old gracefully, but that we 
should grow old gladly and triumphantly, for old 
age only brings us nearer and nearer to life’s 
supreme experience. 

Melchnikoff, the great Russian Scientist, made 
profound discoveries among the microbes that 
attack the human body. He discovered those 
benign microbes called phagocytes that are the 
enemies of the hostile germ life and that literally 
eat the hostile germs alive, thus protect the 
body. When he felt old age coming on he began 


_ to bestir himself to ward it off. He commanded all 


his scientific ability to defeat its advance, but 


he died at 7 1, drinking Bulgarian buttermilk and 


_ face to face. 
lift the physical and the mental, but cannot 


fighting a losing battle and with no known alliance 
with the King of Kings whom he was then to meet 
Ah, beloved, science can help and 


reach to the deeper needs of the spiritual, and it 


cannot neutralize the approach and power of old 
age nor offer any philosophy that can illumine 
its shadows. 


Growing old is a serious business for it brings 
us to life’s greatest change, the end of the thresh- 
old. A gifted minister of our Church, preaching 
at the Synod of Appalachia this past September, 
discussing this subject, quoted among others, this: 
“Someone has said ‘the devil has no happy old 
men.’”’ A life lived for pleasure in sin and with 
Satan insures an old age of tragedy and a sunset 
behind the clouds. Someone has described such a 
life: “Its youth is a blunder; its manhood is a los- 
ing struggle; its old age is a regret.” 


But note, beloved, the contrast in the words 
that I have read in your hearing, the words of an 
old man. Can you not feel the firm tread of his 
feet as he moves on toward the mystic unknown 
with steady, sustained step? Can you not hear 
tones of confidence and cheer as he sounds forth 
the hope that belongs to those that belong to 
God? How gracious and magnificent, how glorious 
and radiant with promise, is Paul’s view of life 
at its far end and his verdict upon the closing days 
of our earthly chapter! He is now Paul the aged. 
Behind him is a life of almost unequalled activity 
—going, giving, speaking, serving, suffering. 
He is now in prison, perhaps in the very Mamer- 
tine cell that is shown to visitors in Rome today, 
a little circular stone cell far down in the earth 
with its only opening a round hole in the ceiling 
through which the prisoner must be let down into 
this dark and cramped inclosure. He senses that 
the end of life is at hand. For him it holds no 
terrors whatsoever. Under these circumstances 
we hear him speak and give an old man’s verdict 
on life and his evaluation of its closing days. 


I 


The Present 


“T am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is come.”’ Over Paul’s Present we would 
write the word ‘Calm.’ With him there is none 
of the fussy, fuming which is the grandchild of 
selfishness. For him there is no poignant pain and 
regret which is the offspring of a life that has fol- 
lowed the paths prohibited. For him there is 
none of the depressed hopelessness which is the 
legitimate child of a wasted life — but there is a 
calm assurance, a glorious peace: sufficient unto 
the day is the Christ-Companionship that is his 
He is standing face to face with life’s greatest ad” 
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venture, and as the days come and go in his prison 
life they are filled with glow and joy. 

He says: “I am already being poured out as 
a drink-offering. The time for me to lift anchor 
and sail out of the harbor of life on to God’s sea 
of eternity and endless, open fellowship with 
Himself is at hand.’’ He uses two striking figures 
in his words descriptive of his present estate. He 
says that life here with all of its interests, its possi- 
bilities, its contacts, its loves; is being forevermore 
severed; that it is being poured out like water 
which can never be gathered together again. Thus 
declares the solemn finality of our present estate 
that is swiftly passing for every one of us. A 
second figure is that of a stately ship that has 
anchored for a little while in the harbor that it 
may receive its valued cargo and all the contribu- 
tions of the surrounding territory, which sacred 
charge it will carry forth over the high seas to its 
destination. And thus Paul says: “I am about to 
weigh anchor and cut loose all the shore moorings 
and launch out upon the sea of heaven and home 
and God’s presence and the larger and richer 
and more conscious beginning of life eternal.” 
What a majestic Calm rests upon the soul of this 
servant of God in the present! 


II 


The Past 


“T have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith.”” He turns and 
looks back down the pathway of life and he sees 
the days of his Pharisee ambitions and his bitter 
antagonism to Jesus. He remembers the noon- 
day light of the Damascus Road, and all the test- 
ing and costly experiences of the way of the Gen- 
tile to Whom he was made Apostle; and over the 
past we must write the word “Redeemed.” It has 
all been redeemed for Paul by this blessed Christ, 
and since the day of their meeting face to face 
and Paul’s discovery of Jesus as Savior and Lord 
he has allied himself with this Christ in redeeming 
the time and buying up the hours and packing 
them full of devotion and loyalty, sacrifice and 
service. 


“T have fought the good fight.” He does not say 
“a? good fight. There is but one good fight. It 
is the good fight that stands hostile to all evil and 
sin. He met intrenched opposition with unflinch- 
ing courage and bravery. He never gave up. He 
never yielded. His body might crumple under 
the crushing stones at Lystra, but his spirit never 
bowed. 
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“T have finished the course.’”’ He kept on with 
unlagging faithfulness as it led him away from 
home and kindred; away from land and custom; 
as it threw him into the midst of hostile mobs and 
drove him far out on the fields of life; motived by 
a single passion, that knowing his Lord, he might 
make Him known. 

“T have kept the faith.’’ He preserved the faith 
from mildew by disuse or souring by vicious 
contact; and kept it pure, full, and true. 


What a matchless thing to have such a back- 
ground for the far end of life! No wonder heaven 
is an ecstasy for such a princely soul! During 
the dire days of testing and trial he had built in 
to the life eternal all the gems that would make 
it scintillate with glory when it was made mani- 
fest by God. 


Ill 


The Future 


“Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give to me in that day, and not to 
me only, but also to all them that have loved his 
appearing;’’ and over the future now opening as a 
golden sunset before the eyes of this faithful 
follower and masterful leader, we must write the 
word “Glorious.” 


I wonder if you have noticed the definite article 
in this peroration of the Apostle Paul. What a 
marvelous comfort and strength definiteness is to 
human soul concerning its untried and unknown 
experiences! This Apostle does not use words of 
slippery uncertainty about this great future ex- 
perience of the life endless. He has said: “I know 
Whom I have believed.’’ About it he has said: 
“We know that if the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle be dissolved we have a building of God.” 
And here in this text of ours note the same definite 
drift: “I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness which 
the Lord the righteous judge shall give to me that 
day!’ “The good fight!’ ‘The course!” “The 
crown of righteousness!” ‘The Lord, the righteous 
judge!’? Ah, yes, the definite article, the positive 
certainty belongs to the Christian at the far end of 
life. No hasty, restless, feverishness need mark 
his latter end for the God of the Endless Life is 
his Master and his Friend. 


This is the way the Christian views life at the far 
end. 


The Forgotten Factor 


A Sermon to Young Men 
Rey. T. B. STEWART THOMPSON, Edinburgh 


2 Kings 6:17. ‘And Elisha prayed, and said, 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man: 
and he saw: and behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” ’ 


This early Hebrew story may deal with “old, 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago,” 


but it brings to our own age a timeless and eternal 
message. 


Ben-Hadad, king of Syria, is making war on 
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Israel: but his plans are repeatedly and myster- 
iously brought to nought. At first he suspects a 
traitor in his own camp. His officers, however, 
assure him that it is Elisha, divinely inspired, who 
keeps warning King Jehoram of ‘‘the very words 
that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber.” A 
strong expedition is accordingly fitted out to 
capture this troublesome prophet—a whole 
army to surround and destroy one daring man, 
“horses and chariots and a great host. And they 
came by night, and compassed the city round 
about.”’ 


Rising early next morning, and mounting to the 
flat roof of the house, Elisha’s servant is terrified 
by the sight which meets his gaze. From every 
quarter comes the gleam of camp-fires and the 
flash of spears. Rushing down, he wakens the 
prophet with the alarming news. “Alas, my 
master, what shall we do?” is his despairing cry. 
“Fear not,’’ comes the calm response, “they that 
be with us are more than they that be with 
them.’’ Then, seeing the look of bewilderment on 
the other’s face, Elisha prayed, and said, “Lord 
I pray’ Thee, open his eyes, that he may see.” 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man: 
and he saw: and behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about.” 


It is, then, of the invisible realities of the 
eternal world, our unseen spiritual environment, 
the factor too often forgot in everyday life, that 
our text speaks. Its message is often repeated 
elsewhere in the Bible: “The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him, and 
delivereth them:’ ‘‘As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His 
people: “The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
sand, even thousands of angels: the Lord is among 
them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.” 


This thought of an unseen host of heavenly 
protectors has comforted God’s people in every 
age. They may not be shielded from all earthly 
peril. A loving father does not coddle his children. 
But what is assured us, if we continue loyal, is 
spiritual security. Our invisible resources are 
always available: but the eyes of our understand- 
ing must first be opened, if we are to perceive them. 


One of the most moving stories in the New 
Testament is that of two young men walking along 
a country road, heartbroken at the recent tragedy 
of Calvary, hardly daring to believe the later, im- 
possibly good news of their Master’s rising from 
the dead. His body, indeed, was gone, as the 
women had said —“‘but Him they saw not.” At 
that very moment, if they had only known it, He 
of Whom they spoke was walking by their side, 
but “their eyes were holden, that they should not 
know Him.” It was only as He entered their 
home and prayed for a blessing on their frugal 
meal, that God opened the eyes of the young men, 
and the radiance of His Presence folded them 
round. Even so, we read in Hebrews, Moses ‘“‘en- 
dured as seeing Him Who is invisible’’— because 
he had never lost the glimpse of God he gained 
upon the hilltops of Sinai. 
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Or come down to our own times. Some of you 
may remember, at the very beginning of the Great 
War, that haunting story of the Angels of Mons. 
Some think it all arose out of a tale called “The 
Bowmen,” by Mr. Arthur Machen, which de- 
scribes the immortal retreat of the ‘“‘contemptible 
little army,” Britain’s eighty thousand men, 
and how one of them has a vision of St. George of 
England bringing his archers of Agincourt to 
fight for their country in its hour of need. ‘And, 
as the soldier heard these voices” (I quote from the 
story itself) “he saw before him, beyond the 
trenches, a long line of shapes with a shimmering 
about them. They were all men who drew the bow, 
and the cloud of arrows flew singing and tingling 
through the air toward the German hosts.” It 
may be only fiction: yet how many men firmly 
believed that it had happened! In so doing, they 
testified to this faith, as old as the Greek stories 
of the gods who fought for men, the legend of 
who, mounted on white 
steeds, led the Roman legions on to victory at 
Lake Regillus — the faith that we are sometimes 
helped from heaven in the day of our sore need 
by an angel host, compassing us round. 


I can never forget a summer’s day after the war, 
spent in the great military cemetery of Tyne Cot, 
on the bloodsoaked summit of Passchendaele. 
The night before I had slept at the Menin Gate of 
Ypres, known so well of old under very different 
conditions, the heart of that grim salient where a 
quarter of a million British dead lie buried. I 
could not sleep for the sheer incredibility of it all — 
to be sleeping in a real bed, in a real house, at the 
Menin Gate! My thoughts went back ten years, 
and the quiet street below the hotel window 
seemed lit in fancy with star-shells and flares and 
gun-flashes, filled with a silent company, the rain 
glistening on steel helmet and waterproof cape, 
white faces drawn with.fatigue and haggard with 
anxiety, guns and wagons rumbling along the 
broken causeway, slippery with mud and blood. 

. There came into my dreaming thoughts 
the refrain of an old song, ‘“‘The Deathless Army:” 


“?T was deep, still night in the city square, 
Gone were the drums, and the trumpet’s 
blare, 
But a gallant host were mustering there, 
The men of our brave old army.” 


And next morning, on the famous Ridge itself, 
the sunshine glowing over the great plain of 
Flanders lying at our feet, larks singing in the 
blue sky above waving cornfields ‘“‘where poppies 
blow,” this sense of the unseen presence of “a 
gallant host’? was even deeper. As we stood amid 
the silent rows of eleven thousand white stones, so 
many of them bearing only the simple inscription 
“An unknown British Soldier. ‘Known to God.’ ” 
one felt their spirits very near, a great cloud of 
witnesses looking down upon the scene of their 
last agony which is now the peaceful resting-place 
of their honored dust. Passcheridaele, that day, 
for me, was ‘‘a mountain full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about.” 
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And if that is true of human souls gone home to 
God, “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation,’’ how 
much more deeply should we feel it true of our 
Master Himself! You recall that strange, moving 
experience of Captain Scott and his two comrades 
on their last tragic journey back from the South 
Pole; how, as he told the world in the diary found 
in the tent which became the shroud of their 
frozen bodies, these three men, pushing their way 
with ever-weakening strength, through the Antarc- 
tic blizzard, had each the instinctive feeling that a 
fourth Companion walked by their side. They 
never saw Him: but they knew He was there. 
Dying men have often strange fancies, but also, 
one believes, glimpses vouchsafed to them of 
what lies beyond the veil, denied to other eyes. 
“Only imagination,” says the sceptic; but that 
explains nothing. Who created the imagination? 
Who inspired the dream? 


Certainly the lives of God’s saints in every age 
are full of the serenity which comes from a firm 
assurance of this unseen Presence. ‘Lord, lap 
the skirts 0’ Thy coat ower puir auld Sandy:” 
cried Alexander Peden,the'prophet of the Covenant= 
ers, as he looked down from his rocky pulpit on 
the summit of Ruberslaw, and saw the redcoats 
spreading out to hunt him like a partridge on the 
moor below. Down came the mist, God’s mantle 
was drawn round him, and the aged saint went 
free. ‘‘Pray for me!’’ said a poor lad of fifteen, 
who was being burned at Smithfield, in the fierce 
days of Mary Tudor. “I would as soon pray for a 
dog as for thee!’ snarled a spectator. ‘Then, 
Son of God, shine Thou upon me!” cried the young 
martyr; and instantly, on a dull and cloudy day 
the sun burst out, bathing his face in glory,” 

‘“whereat,’’ says the record, “men greatly mar- 
velled,’’ as the fiery chariot of the Lord carried his 
‘ soul, like Elijah’s, up to heaven. 


And so our text reminds us of this forgotten 
factor in our lives calls us to realize the fulness and 
availability of our spiritual resources. LElisha’s 
servant had a keen enough eye for the ordinary 
chances and possibilities of life: his quick glance 
soon picked up the investing army of the Syrians 
that morning: but he could not see the hosts of 
God marching and countermarching upon the 
hills of heaven. Some of you young men, I doubt 
not, are tempted to think of our Spiritual resources 
as mere “preacher’s talk’—shadowy, unsub- 
stantial things at the best. The visible, the im- 
mediate, the temporal, is terribly insistent, espe- 
cially, perhaps, when we are still young. It makes 
us demand hard facts all the time. We feel, like 
Thomas, that if we could only touch the Christ, 
- see Him, handle Him, we might be able to believe 
in Him. The tyranny of our senses presses 
continually in upon us. It is difficult today to 
see God, to realize the power of His presence “‘to 
catch the trend of the everlasting amid the petty 
transactions of the present and passing hour.” 


Yet always at the back of our minds, troubling 
and disturbing them, is the uneasy, wistful sense 
of an Unknown Quantity still to be reckoned with, 
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another dimension ‘‘from out our bourne of time 
and place,” some hidden key to life’s riddle, even 
if it seems hid away so carefully that we cannot 
find it. Dr. G. H. Morrison has used, in this 
connection, the homely, yet suggestive, simile of 
one of those puzzle-pictures, which conceal a face 
or figure. We study it carefully, turn it upside 
down, hold it at all angles, but still it eludes us, 
till suddenly we see it, so plain and obvious that 
we marvel when another fails to discover it 
straightway. So is it when the eyes of the Spirit 
are opened, and behind all the intricate pattern 
of this world’s design we see the face of God, the 
express image of His person and glory revealed in 
Christ Jesus. Let us look wp, not down. Let 
us lift up our eyes to the hills from whence cometh 
our help, and see amid the heavenly host the King 
in all His beauty, the land of our dreams that is 
very far off. 

This gift of spiritual vision comes from our Lord 
Himself. He is the prophet and revealer who 
opens the eyes of the young men of this, as of 
every age: “he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” By the power of His spirit those young 
men see Visions, as they pray “Lord, that I may 
receive my sight.’’ It is our unseen environment 
that gives us a right perspective of life, a true 
sense of its values, that lifts us above all circum- 
stances of earthly fortune, and kindles our hearts 
with the assurance that we can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth us. “Fear 
not: for they that are with us are more than they 
that are with them.” In every struggle to be 
strong and good and true the armies of Syria 
may hem us in, but on the hilltops round about 
are the horses and chariots of fire, our heavenly 
reinforcements. ‘‘Run, speak to this young man, 
saying, Jerusalem shall be inhabited as a town 
without walls: for I, saith the Lord, will be unto 
her a wall of fire round about, and will .be the 
glory in the midst of her.” 


CHRIST IN THE HOME 

There is a story of an eccentric preacher, who 
was riding along a country road. He was at- 
tracted by a farmhouse. It looked so comfortable, 
its flower-bordered walks were so perfect, its 
whole air so peaceful, it looked like an ideal abode. 
He left his car, and went to the door. A middle- 
aged woman answered, and he asked: “Madam, 
does Jesus Christ live here?’”’? The woman stared. 
He repeated’ his inquiry, but received no reply. 
When he had gone away, the woman ran out to 
the shed, where her husband was chopping wood, 
and told him of her caller. ‘‘Didn’t you tell him 
we belong to Church?” demanded the old man, 
The wife shook her head. ‘‘Didn’t you tell him 
we give money every Sunday?” Again the grey 
head made its negative motion. “T wasn’t any- 
thing like that he wanted to know, John. He 
wanted to know if Jesus Christ lived here; that’s 
different.” 

Different indeed! It takes many of us a long 
time to learn that it is not a name on a church 
roll, nor money in the collection-plate, but the 
living Christ in the heart, that makes true Chris- 
tians. 
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Christianity, Past and Present, by Charles 
Guignebert, Professor of History of Christianity, 
University of Paris. 507 pp. Macmillan. ‘$4.50. 
As an outline of church history this book is inferior to 
Williston Walker’s on the same subject. The author 
is obsessed by the belief that Christianity is no differ- 
ent from other religions—that, like them, it follows the 
course of birth, growth, old age, decay and death. 
Of Roman Catholicism, the author says: ‘‘its role seems 
to be virtually at an end in the world.” And, perhaps, 
lest Protestants should be exalted overmuch by such 
a conclusion, he adds: “‘that the Master whom liberal 
Protestants venerate and follow bears scarcely more 
likeness to the Jesus of history than the Christ of the 
Catholies.”” He gives a brilliant review of Christianity 
in classical, medieval and modern times—brilliant in 
description but defective in interpretation: for example, 
he holds that the religion taught by Jesus was not that 
of Paul; that Paul made it a hero cult and a mystery 
religion; and that Christianity became a blend of 
Judaism and of other oriental religions. In his account 
of the medieval period, Prof. Guignebert graphically 
describest he growth of the Papacy and of sacerotdal- 
ism; and in its intellectual development the power of 
scholasticism. In the modern period, he shows us the 
Roman church, dying of asphyxiation, from breathing 
the poisoned air of a dead dogmatism and dead for- 
malism. Such a picture is too gloomy, and in fact is not 
correct; for with all its faults, the Roman church still 
has great spiritual vitality. This book is well worth 
reading; it is intensely interesting and stimulating; it 
has a substratum of great truth; but it must be read 
with discrimination. 

The Religious Attitude, A Psychological [Study of 
Its Differentiation! by Angus Stewart Woodburne. 
353 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. The author is Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science in Madras Christian 
College, India. This is a piece of sound and funda- 
mental thinking on the differences between the esthetic, 
scientific, moral and religious attitudes towards life. 
“The religious attitude,’ Dr. Woodburne asserts, 
“is undoubtedly the highest reach that the human 
consciousness has conceived. It is the finest idealizing 
attitude known to experience, summing up all the best 
that is known to science, art and morality, even 
completing them where they are imperfect, and giving 
to them a guarantee of validity. There is no attitude 
that man has assumed which has done so much to fill 
life full of meaning and purpose.’’ And again, “The 
consciousness of a social converse between man and 
God is what gives to us our enthusiasm and power for 
the attainment of those ideals or values that we 
posit by faith.” 


I Believe In God, by A. Maude Royden. 293 pp. 
Harper. $2.00. The author is England’s greatest 
woman preacher. She modestly disclaims being an 
expert either in theology or science. However, she is a 
thinker, and this book bears abundant evidence of her 


keenness and balance of mind. She deals here with 
topics other than faith in God, but they are related 
topics—the Holy Spirit, the Bible, the Church, Sacra- 
mentalism, the Future. Her attitude to miracles is 
curious: she rejects the Virgin Birth, but accepts the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. The God she believes 
in is the God of love, who works out his love into law: 
the God who urges man to seek to understand His 
law and to co-operate with it. Jesus perfectly realized 
this law of love in his own life, and so became God 
incarnate. 


The Belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald Knox. 
254 pp. Harper. $2.00. The author is a convert to 
Roman Catholicism from the Anglican church. He 
writes in a fine spirit regarding the doctrinal differences 
between Catholics and Protestants, and of what Catho- 
lies believe to be vital to the Christian faith. Where 
Protestantism first goes wrong, he contends, is in the 
rejection of the doctrine of an infallible church: the 
rest of their errors follow from this fundamental error, 
he holds. There is a substratum of Christian belief 
which is common to both the Protestant and the 
Catholic creeds: this Father Knox clearly and fairly 
describes; but when he speaks of purely Catholic 
beliefs, he becomes a special pleader, and while inter- 
esting, is not convincing. If you want to read a sum- 
mary of the essential points of Catholic teaching, you 
will find it in this book. 


Religion Without Revelation, by Prof. Julian 
Huxley. 392 pp. Harper. $2.50. This book comes 
from a scientist of some distinction; strangely enough, 
in view of the title of the work, he seems to be pro- 
foundly religious in his reverence for nature and for 
human life, and in his hope that man may find God in 
the Universe. Its laws, he asserts, must be obeyed, if 
man would attain true happiness and develop worthily 
both himself and his institutions. In brief, Prof. 
Huxley holds if man would cease to believe in a Divine 
Providence and simply learn to obey law, and if he 
would substitute for belief in the personalty of God, 
faith in impersonal nature, he would have religion 
without revelation. Prof. Huxley thinks that there 
ean be no conflict between science per se and religion 
per se, since science is a method. of interrogating and 
investigating nature, and religion is fundamentally an 
attitude of mind. So deeply concerned is he in religion 
that he treats in some detail of comparative religion, 
of psychology and religion, and of developed religion. 
The Christian reader, perhaps because of his bias, will 
reach a conclusion not intended by the author, namely 
that the sort of religion which develops without 
revelation really points forward to, and intellectually 
demands, a religion based upon revelation. 

America’s Future Religion, by Joseph A. Vance» 
D.D., LL.D. 160 pp. Revell. $1.25. A series of 
sermons on the new day for religion in America, in 
which the present religious situation is described, the 
contributions of the Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
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1.—The Wrestle of Religion 
With Truth 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 


Author of “Religious Experience and Scien- 
tific Method” 


“With the appearance of ‘The Wrestle of Re- 
ligion With Truth’ Wieman takes an assured: place 
as a constructive thinker of the first rank in 
the field of religion.””—Christian Century. 

Price $2.50 


3.—Fear. The Autobiography 
of James Edwards 
By John Rathbone Oliver 


You have one parishioner and “personal prob- 
lem” whom this book fits like a glove. Price $2.50 


§.—This Believing World 


By Lewis Browne 


It challenges any man to read it through and re- 
main of the same opinion still that the sun of 
religion is setting forever. Price $3.50 


7.—Reality 
By B. H. Streeter 


A sterling good book which without any blowing 
of trumpets is steadily making new friends. 
Price $2.50 
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2.—A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Author of “The Modern Use of the Bible’ 


Pretty nearly every square foot.of Palestine had 
something informing to say to this life-long Bible 
lover “concerning the Scriptures.’ Price $2.50 


4.—Adventure 
By Canon B. H. Streeter and Others 


A feast of good things on a host of unsettled 
problems of religious thinking. 
Price $2.50 


6.—Does Civilization Need 
Religion 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Makes the Christian religion the inevitable basis 
of the badly needed spiritual regeneration of West- 
ern civilization. Price $2.00 


8.—Christianity 

By Charles Guignebert 

“Whatever discussion may be raised by this im- 
portant book, its readability and the vitality of its 


style cannot be in question.”—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Price $4.50 


God In Us. The World Faith of 
Quakerism 
By Daniel Gibbons 


Urges that world reunion in religion must come 
if at all as a spiritual, not a dogmatic or theolog- 
ical harmony. Price $1.00 


English Preachers and 
Preaching 
By Caroline F. Richardson 


Samuel Pepys, Evelyn, Davenant, Dryden, Fuller, 
George Fox, etc., help convey an entertaining, 
amusing, modern, and altogether remarkable total 
impression of a most stirring period of English 
history. Probable price $2.50 


The Unique Status of Man 
By H. Wildon Carr 


What led man to superpose an artificial life on 
his natural life and thereby find means to pass 
from a material existence for which alone evolu- 
tion appears to have provided, into a realm of 
beauty, truth and goodness? Price $1.75 


The Reformed Church Pulpit 


By Reverend Frederick K. Stamm 

Foreword by Joseph Fort Newton 
Twenty-five ministers of the Reformed Church 
in America have each contributed a sermon to this 
volume. Price $2.50 


Spiritual Exercises and Their 
Results 

By Aelfrida Tillyard 

A survey and comparison of the widely divergent 
prayer methods in use among Christians, Hindus, 


Buddhists, and Mohammedans. 
Probable price $2.25 


The Religious Development of 
Adolescents 


By Oskar Kupky (Leipzig). 

Translated by William Clark Trow (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) 

A preliminary study of the religious phase of 
development in adolescence to the extent that 
knowledge of it can be gained from a considerable 
number of young people’s diaries. 

Probable price $1.50 


The Gospel For Asia 
By Kenneth Saunders 


A comparative study of three religious master- 
pieces, (1) Gita, (2) Lotus, and (3) the Fourth 
Gospel, which are Scriptures of incarnation that 
join in the rejection of any theory of adoption- 
Probable price $2.50 


ism. of a man-made God. 
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Jewish churches to religious life and thought are 
appraised, and the future of religion in this country 
forecast. Dr. Vance’s belief is that the religion of the 
twentieth century will be Christian, personal, the 
religion of reality and of the spirit. It will be a religion, 
he says, of doing good to people, of a Christian inter- 
pretation of life’s experiences, and of optimism. This 
book is a tonic for faith. 


“Lord, I Believe,’? by Robert G. Lee. 183 pp 
Doran. $1.50. A sturdy, intelligent and eloquent 
defence of both Old Testament and New Testament 
miracles. The book consists of answers to questions 
propounded by members of his congregation who had 
listened to a series of sermons on “Marching with 
Moses.”” Dr. Lee believes that God is the Master, 
and not the slave, of natural laws. He maintains that 
modern science and the achievements of modern man 
make credible the Bible miracles. 


The Incarnation In Our Street, by George 
Stewart. 150 pp. Doran. $1.85. Twelve sermons 
by the author of ‘‘The Crucifixion in Our Street.” 
They are splendid examples of thoughtful, direct, and 
well-illustrated preaching. The illustrations show 
wide and discriminating reading. Six of these dis- 
courses are Christmas sermons; the rest unfold some 
of the implications of the Incarnation for every day 
life; all of them deal with religion as the incarnating 
of God in human life. 


Pen-Pictures in the Upper Room, by Bernard C. 
Clausen. 187 pp. Revell. $1.50. Fourteen pen- 
pictures of the Upper Room with its unforgettable 
scenes and happenings. They are finely interpretative 
—indeed they are the best Communion addresses, on 
the whole, that we have recently read. They show 
Dr. Clausen at his best. 


Wisdom in Small Doses, by John Andrew Holmes, 
D.D. 116 pp. The University Publishing Co. $2.00. 
A devotional book that is ‘‘different.”’ It is filled with 
pithy sayings, marked by common sense as well as by 
insight into practical religion. Sometimes spiced by 
wit, and often epigrammatic in form. 


A Year Book of Quotations from Contemporary 
Women, by Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. 114 pp. 
Revell. $1.85. 865 quotations, one for each day of 
the year, from leading women of our time, among 
whom are Maude Royden, Alice Brown, Mary Austin, 
Mary Slessor, Amy Lowell, Caroline Atwater Mason— 
to mention only a few. Some of these quotations are 
from prose, others from poetry. All of them are sig- 
nificant and many of them notable. 


Two Words, by Margaret Slattery. 56 pp. Pilgrim 
Press. 65 cents. Miss Slattery is a believer in modern 
youth; her faith in them is justified, she thinks, by the 
true and even thrilling stories of their experiences in 
reaching life decisions, which she tells here. Put this 
book into the hands of young people of high school or 
college age; thev will like it and be inspired by it. 

An AB C of Psychology for Religious Education, 
by Eric S. Waterhouse, D.D. 121 pp. Revell. $1.00. 
An interesting, dependable and helpful primer for 
Sunday School teachers who have had no training in 
psychology. Some of its chapter headings are: Instinct 
and Inheritance; Emotions, Sentiments, Complexes; 
Imitation and Suggestion; Reactions and Their Place 
n Teaching; Habit and Its Laws; Interest and Atten- 
tion; Association and Memory; How the Mind Receives 
Impressions; Belief and Unbelief; The Self in Action; 
and Individuality, Selfhood and Personality. 

The Story of Jesus, as Told by His Four Friends, 
by Helen B. Montgomery. 284 pp. Judson, $1.25. 
An account of the life and teachings of Jesus, taken 
from the four Gospels and combined into one con- 
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tinuous narrative. The story is not altogether con- 
secutive, because the author has purposely put together 
all the teachings of Jesus on certain themes, such as 
“Prayer.’”’ The language is taken from the author’s 
own Centenary Translation of the New Testament, a 
translation which has received high praise from dis- 
tinguished New Testament scholars. 


A Child’s Thought of God, Keligious Poems for 
Children, Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther 
A. Gillespie. Illustrated by Helen Jameson Hall. 
114 pp. Minton, Balch & Co. $1.50. It includes 
over one hundred poems by such authors as Robert 
Herrick, William Blake, the Brownings, Christina 
Rossetti, and Edwin Markham. There is also a number 
of choice selections from anonymous writers. The 
poems are grouped under five heads: ”A Child’s 
Thought of God,” “The World Beautiful,” “The 
Christ Story,’ ’‘‘Prayers and Graces,’ and ‘‘Through 
One Golden Day.” 


Instincts and Emotions, by Roger W. Babson. 
181 pp. Revell. $2.00. This is not, as the author 
himself states, a scientific work at all. It is rather a 
summary of the author’s conclusions, after twenty-five 
years’ successful experience as a statistician, of the part 
played in business and industrial life, by instincts and 
desires. It ought to be a valuable work for teachers, 
preachers, parents and all who have to do with the 
guidance of young people; and also for employers of 
labor. Mr. Babson talks a lot of sound sense about 
the instinct to worship, to be natural, for reverence, 
for leisure, for knowledge, for self-preservation, to 
propagate, to own, for justice, to produce; on emotions 
and health, and what history teaches about instincts 
and emotions; and on “‘My Religion.’”’ For the average 
person, this book will give just the helpful viewpoint 
he needs on the subject. 


Dramatized Stories From the Old Testament, 
by Harry W. Githens. 200 pp. Standard. $1.50. 
Twenty-four dramatic stories, given mainly in Bible 
language. Hints are included on costumes and pre- 
sentation, which will help young people of the average 
Sunday School or congregation to present these plays 
without much, if any, difficulty. Many Bible plays 
are too elaborate for-presentation by the ordinary 
young people’s group, but these are quite simple. 


Changing Foreign Missions, by Cleland B. 
McAfee, D.D. 288 pp. Revell. $2.00. The author 
has a profund knowledge of the present-day missionary 
problem—a knowledge gained not only from years of 
study, but from first-hand knowledge, through recent 
visits to representative mission work in various fields, 
such as Egypt, India, China, Korea, Japan and ot her 
countries. The flaming up of the spirit of nationalism 
in mission fields, the demand for control of the work by 
the natives (who at the same time ask for the con- 
tinuance of financial help from abroad), governmental 
control of mission schools, anti-foreignism in mission 
lands, ete. Two of the greatest chapters in this book 
are, “The Essential Missionary Message,” and ‘‘Un- 
changing Realities in the Missionary Enterprise.” 
We commend this book to all who are seeking to 
understand present-day foreign missionary problems. 


*“‘Our Asiatic Christ,’ by Oscar MacMillan Buck. 
181 pp. Harper. $1.25. The author is Professor of 
Missions and Comparative Religion in Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. As he was born and reared in India, he 
has the advantage of knowing both the favorable and 
the unfavorable points of view of Christianity held by 
the leaders of that land. He here interprets the East 
to the West and the West to the East, by showing 
some of the views common to their respective faiths, 
and also by pointing out how Christ brings into clear 
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PUTTING THE CHURCH ON A FULL-TIME BASIS 


Rev. A. W. Beaven, D.D. 


A flexible, well-conceived program for making the Church a vital force in every phase of 
community life. The findings of Dr. Beaven’s laboratory method, printed at the request of 
pastors and leading laymen of America. $2.00 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON Faith and Order 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard Edited by Canon H. N. BATE 


‘Dick’ Sheppard, noted London preacher, demands The authorized report of the Lausanne 
the reason for the Church’s failure to apply the Conference; verbatim speeches; commis- 
program of Jesus to the need of the world. $2.00 sion reports. $2.50 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP ee caret OF te A Ee8 


L. P. Jacks Rev. HAROLD PAUL SLOAN, D.D. 


: . F . Traces Jesus Christ’s triumphant march 
A provocative and constructive discussion of the EAyGupHueh lancelwitaivalunsleinitorical 


kind of citizenship needed in our industrial civiliza- poten cert $1.50 
tion. $2.00 


- LAUSANNE: Private Prayer in Christian 
THE WILL TO UNDERSTAND Story 
Dean Edmund Davison Soper JANE T. STODDART 


An American interpretation of the Faith and The story of the private prayer that 
Order Conference, packed with graphic description made Christian history and remade the 
and human interest. Illustrated. $1.50 world. $2.50 


LENTEN SERMONS The Heresy of Antioch 
Edited by Frederick J. North ROBERT NORWOOD 


Shows Paul finding Christ in the realm 


A t unusual series of Lenten sermons by Deai 
uae ee pene ene Soy Mi iw of the spirit, not in ecclesiasticism. $2.50 


Inge, Canon Storr, Principal Hughes and other great 
English preachers. $2.00 


Liberia Old and New 
HIS LAST WEEK JAMES L. SIBLEY and 
Rev. J. W. G. Ward, D.D. D. WESTERMANN| 


é : ’ The unique story of the Black Republic 
A highly devotional study of Jesus’ last week on doe dee eer ey inci orate and econonue 


earth as interpreted by Thomas the doubter. Ideal Sieh 
reading for Lent. $1.75 44 illustrations. $3.00 


THE RESURRECTION IN OUR STREET The Golden Stool 
* Rev. George Stewart, Ph.D. EDWIN W. SMITH 
Shows the force and meaning of the Resurrection A classic on the tragic conflict of cultures 


in terms of everyday thought and deed. Valuable in Africa, and the missionary possibilities. 
for Lenten devotions. $1.3F | $1.50 


HOLY COMMUNION CYCLOPEDIA " 
By Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 
A strong body of suggestive material for the important Communion Service, including 
sermons, addresses, meditations, outlines, preparatory service topics, themes and texts, also a 
comprehensive selection of suitable illustrations and poetry. $3.00 


At your religious book store 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & Co., Inc. Publishers New York 
| aed 
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light certain teachings dimly outlined in the Indian 
faiths. The chapter headings are: The Christ Returns 
To Asia; Jesus and Ahimsa: How He Overcame by 
Gentleness; The Yoga of Jesus: How He Was Bound; 
Jesus the Jiwanmukta: How He Realized God in This 


Life; and Jesus and Ananda: How He Drank of the: 


Fountains of Joy. 


Drums in the Darkness, by Rev. John’T. Tucker. 
202 pp. Doran. $1.75. The author is Principal of 
Currie Institute, Dondi, Angola, West Africa. This 
book will hold the interest of the general reader by its 
description of native life, with its customs and beliefs, 
and by its account of the country itself. It gives the 
native point of view both of themselves and of the 
white men with whom they come in contact. For 
readers interested in missionary work, it is a book of 
compelling interest and encouragement. 


Religion and Social Justice, by Sherwood Eddy. 
210 pp. $1.50. A stirring book! People who are, and 
want to remain, smug and self-satisfied, had better 
leave this book alone! Dr. Eddy deals fearlessly with 
problems of the equitable distribution of wealth, 
through social justice in industry. In his discussion 
on redeeming the social order, he takes up sex problems 
in particular. He shows their gravity, and suggests 
solutions. In part five, he treats of religion as aper- 
sonal, universal, satisfying, rational, and social experi- 
ence. Read this book thoughtfully; it will probably 
revolutionize the social thinking of many a reader. 

Dollars and World Peace, by Kirby Page. 205 pp. 
Doran. $1.50. The author is a pacifist of an extreme 
type; nevertheless what he has written here of the 
problems arising out of modern industrialism (as it 
affects foreign relations), of imperialism, and of the 
settlement of the war debts, as these affect the question 
of outlawing war, deserves our most serious con- 
sideration. 

An Explorer of Changing Horizons: William 
Edgar Geil, by Philip Whitwell Wilson. 372 pp. 
Illustrated. Doran. $4.00. The biography of an 
unusual man; his life is of extraordinary interest. He 
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was a great evangelist, conducting notable campaigns 
in this country, in Australia, and elsewhere. He was 
a world-traveler, visiting China, Japan, Korea, Bur- 
mah, India, Palestine, Syria, Europe, Australia and 
‘Africa.. He was the first explorer to visit and describe 
the Pygmies on the Congo. He was the first white 
man to explore the Great Wall of China from end to 


end. He was well known as an author, having written 


“A Yankee on the Yangtze,” ‘“‘A Yankee in Pigmy- 
land,” etc. Withal, he was a great Christian, as well 
asa great human. This book is rich in human interest, 
from title page to “Finis.” 


D. L. Moody, A Worker in Souls, by Gamaliel 
Bradford. 320 pp.. Illustrated. Doran. $3.50. 
The title is an apt characterization of the great evange- 
list, and the author does justice to this phase of Mr. 
Moody’s work. “In his day,” says Mr. Bradford 
“none worked more passionately, more lovingly, and, 
more successfully to bring God to man and man to 
God.”’ Mr. Bradford has great respect, too, for Mr. 
Moody’s business ability, and for his constructive 
achievements, such as the Moody church in Chicago, 
the Bible Institute, the Northfield Schools, and the 
Northfield Conference. We do not know whether Mr. 
Bradford is in sympathy with the type of evangelistic 
work Mr. Moody did, probably he is not, but he pays 
adequate tribute to Mr. Moody’s entire sincerity, his 
ability as a speaker, organizer and executive, and his 
flaming zeal for God. 


Prohibition In Outline, by F. Ernest Johnson 
and Harry S. Warner. 102 pp. Methodist Book 
Concern. 75 cents. Packed full of facts on the present 
situation as to prohibition, both in this country and 
abroad. It disposes of the allegation that prohibition 
was “put over.’”’ It reviews the problem of enforce- 
ment, and holds that the evidence indicates that in 
the public mind prohibition is here to stay. 


Steep Ascent, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. 57 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.25. A slender volume of about fifty 
poems. The author’s work was praised by the late 
Amv Lowell. 


Prayer Meetings 


REV. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 


February is a month of transition in the program 
of most churches. That is, assuming that a church 
has a consistent, well thought. out program. 
Some do not, but go from one week to the next 
and from one month to the next doing whatever 
comes into the mind ®f the pastor. That method 
has some advantages in that there is always 
freedom for whatever seems most valuable and 
important at the time. But today most churches 
plan their work carefully, especially at this time 
of the year. The pastor and his council, or board 
or whatever body helps him in such matters, 
set pretty definite goals financially, education- 
_ ally, spiritually and direct their public worship, 


prayer meetings and social meetings accordingly. 


For the latter type of church February marks 


either the middle or the ending of the winter’s 
program with its series of themes or meetings; or 
else it marks the beginning of the program that 
will extend up to Easter through Lent. It is the 
month in which many churches put on théir 
Mission Schools, swinging into that purpose so 
far as possible every meeting of the church. 
Under that arrangement the Mid-week Service 
is often conducted as a supper meeting, followed 
by mission study classes, or a lecture for the entire 
group on the year’s missionary topic by a compe- 
tent leader or speaker. This makes a worth while 
preparation of the minds of the congregation for 
the Every Member Canvass in March with its 
pledges for Benevolences, etc, 


If Easter is used for the ‘‘Annual Ingathering,’”’ 
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Presbyterian Church, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Price @ WALTON, Architects 


Furniture by DE LoNG 


The Matchless Beauty of Carved Woods 


ISITORS to the Presbyterian Church 

of Swarthmore, Pa., remark on the 
harmonious beauty of the wood carvings. 
Reproducing in minutest detail the 
architects’ designs, these carvings were 
installed by DeLong craftsmen and dem- 
onstrate the ability of this organization 
to visualize the potential beauty of the 
church interior and to create seating and 
furnishings which accentuate this beauty. 
The hand-carved figures projecting from 
the side walls, the carved communion table 
and pulpit, the matched panels of selected 


woods harmonize with the architectural 
plan to make the perfect place of worship. 


The experience of the DeLong organ- 
ization in planning, designing and execut- 
ing seating and furnishings for all types 
of churches is at the service of your 
building committee. 


Department E 


DE LONG FURNITURE CoO. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. Topton, Pa, 


FURNITURE by DE LONG 


FOR CHURCHES 
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February will mark the beginning of evangelistic 
emphasis and effort and the pastor will use his 
prayer meeting to get his people in the right 
frame of mind. More and more Lent is coming 
to be used by non-liturgical as well as liturgical 
churches to teach the great lessons of the closing 
days of the life of our Lord. This year Lent 
begins toward the last of February. Some minis- 
ters will want to begin their studies in the con- 
clusion of the Gospels that early and the Mid- 
week Service is the most favorable appointment 
for such Bible study. 


February also contains the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln which are as valuable to the 
church as they are to the nation for impressive 
suggestiveness. The material offered below is 
aimed to be suggestive for various interests, with 
especial emphasis on the last named, as the most 
obviously outstanding, and widely interesting to 
all classes of people. We take especial pains to 
emphasize Washington because of the tendency 
of late among some groups to cast a shadow on his 
reputation and religious life. This is fair to say, 
that every man is entitled to be judged by the 
main tendencies and achievements of his life and 
not by the exceptions. Cynicism dotes on the 
exceptions: history and appreciation will always 
dwell on the main tendencies and achievements. 
There is nothing better a minister can do in 
February than to arrange for a Mid-week Service 
of an unusually distinctive character for the 
re-appreciation of Washington’s meaning to 
America and to religion. 


* * * 


MATERIAL ON WASHINGTON 


Take the lives of Moses and Joshua as Scripture 
types for Washington. Notice Deut. 34:5, which 
gives the death notice of Moses, and Judges 2:8, 
that of Joshua. Each is referred to as a “servant 
of the Lord.” Joshua, like Washington, was a 
soldier who laid the foundation of his people’s 
national existence. Moses, like Washington also, 
was a legislator who laid the foundation of the 
nation’s growth and political development. 


There is abundant evidence to show that 
Washington was also in a true sense a “servant 
of the Lord.” There are different types of religion: 
creedal, liturgical, ethical, mystical, practical. 
Different people show different types. Perhaps 
in Washington the ethical and practical pre- 
dominated; but there was also a blend in his 
character that suggests the white light of the 
solar spectrum combining all. 


His connection with the Episcopal Church is 
well known and his loyal support of the same. 
Dr. Timothy Johnes, pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church at Morristown, relates that Washington 
asked the privilege of communing at his church, 
there being no Episcopal Church in the neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Johnes is said to have replied, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, this is not a Presbyterian table, but the 
Lord’s table; the invitation is to all His followers 
of whatever name.” “I am glad of it,’”’ said Wash- 
ington, “that is as it ought to be. I propose to 
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join you. Though a member of the Church of 
England, I have no exclusive partialities.” Those 
last two words are noteworthy for present day 
purposes. 

Henry Cabot Lodge says of him: ‘He made no 
parade of his religion, for as in other things he was 
perfectly simple and sincere. He was tortured by 
no doubts or questionings, but believed always in 
an over-ruling Providence and a merciful God to 
whom he knelt and prayed in the day of darkness, 
or in the day of triumph, with a supreme and 
childlike confidence.” 


Here are some of his own comments on religious 
matters: “True religion affords government its 
surest support.” “It is not for man to scan the 
wisdom of Providence.”’ “It is impossible to 
reason without arriving at a Supreme Being.” 
“I believe that man was not designed by the all 
wise Creator to live for self alone.’”’ “I shall always 
try to prove a faithful and impartial patron of 
genuine, vital religion.” “I shall rely confidently 
on that Providence which has hitherto preserved 
and been so bountiful to me.” 

He was far in advance of his times on such 
matters as slavery: “There is not a man living 
who'wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of slavery. Would to 
God a like spirit might diffuse itself into the 
minds of the people of this country.” It is un- 
necessary to quote his familiar remarks in his 
“Farewell Address,” in which he bases even 
morality on religion. 

A full evening’s program can be made up by 
the use and interpretation of such quotations as 
the above, applying them to present needs. 
Particularly pointed would be the use of his habits 
of family worship. These points could be assigned 
to different ones for treatment, the whole to be 
summed up by the pastor. It is not necessary to 
soft-pedal his obvious faults, the “exceptions” if 
you please. Probably they had better be men- 
tioned: profanity—occasional, conviviality, for- 
mality, high temper, perhaps worse. But these, 
like similar things in us were things he struggled 
against. Do we win out as well as he in our fight 
with our little meannesses? 


* * * 


MATERIAL ON LINCOLN 


The iconclasts have not yet quite dared to 
attack the character of Lincoln. His position in 
the opinions of men has become a sacred tradition 
and they know he is beyond their reach. Lincoln’s 
exaltation in human estimation is based on a 
somewhat different foundation than Washington’s. 
The latter has the rather cold gleam of a distant 
lighthouse, high and lifted up. He emits glory, 
power, a certain might and masterfulness that 
hold us a bit at a distance. That type of hero is 
always more in danger of a fall. Lincoln, however, 
dwells in our homes and close to our hearts like a 
familiar table lamp by which we read of an even- 
ing. We area bit in awe of Washington. We love 
Lincoln. We would be very respectful to Wash- 
ington if he came into our homes. Our children 
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= eee) HE smell of burning tapers, whisper- 
Dy, we ings of prayer, songs of triumphant 
a Las hope. Thus were inspired those 
oratorios, masses and motets that 
brought late fame to Cesar Franck—~ 
But to the cloistered organist of Sainte Clotilde the 
world itself was not forgotten. In many of his most 
inspired compositions one still breathes the lusty 
air of mountain top and sea— Such is the breadth 
of musical thought—an appreciation of which 
has produced in the Pilcher Organ an instrument 
capable of complete and diversified expression. 
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would not be afraid to play with Lincoln. Lincoln 
did the thing for the slaves that Washington 
deeply desired. 


‘How build a Prayer Meeting around Lincoln? 
Like Washington there is plenty of quotable 
material from his lips on religious matters, as well 
as on public questions. But he never united with a 
church, and so far as we know his religious life 
seems to have come to the full flower of personal 
experience rather late in life—while he was presi- 
dent, and confronted by the tremendous, unbear- 
able strain of the Civil War. 


But there is one subject, tremendously alive 
today, on which Lincoln had some things to say 
that need repeating, and that is prohibition. 
A splendid meeting can be built around Lincoln’s 
words and deeds on that subject. Space does not 
permit its abundant quotation here, but it can be 
secured by writing to the Anti-saloon League 
Headquarters of any state, or to the National 
Headquarters at Washington, or to Westerville, 
Ohio. The only people who have dared to malign 
the character of Lincoln, or try to make him out a 
friend of booze are the booze-propagandists them- 
selves; and they have even dared to align the 
Master Himself on their side. Nothing more to 
the point could be done by any minister than to 
have a “Lincoln Temperance Meeting” at the 
time of his birthday, emphasizing his well-known 
attitude, sayings, deeds, and what he would 
undoubtedly do. and say today. 


A single meeting could be held combining the 
two men. Roosevelt’s great statement could be 
made the basis of such a meeting: “‘Widely though 
the problems of today differ from the problems 
set for solution to Washington when he founded 
the nation, and to Lincoln when he saved it and 
freed the slaves, yet the qualities they showed in 
meeting these problems are exactly the same as 
those we should show in doing our work today. 
There have been other men as great, and other 
men as good; but in all the history of mankind 
there are no two other great men as good as these, 
no other two good men as great.”’ 


Build the meeting around the problems of 
today. Get the people to suggest them. Then 
draw out from them the qualities of character in 
Washington and Lincoln to which Roosevelt 
refers and show how they could be applied to the 
problems suggested. Possibly David would serve 
well as a Scripture type for Roosevelt, using, as 
already suggested, Moses and Joshua as types of 
Washington, and—well, where shall one turn even 
in Scripture for a type of Lincoln? Is there 
another character in all history that comes nearer 
the spirit of Jesus than he? Human liberty at its 
best was the common message of Jesus, of Wash- 
ington, of Lincoln, and of Roosevelt. Though 
often wrongly thought of and unwisely used it is 
today a more compelling cry than ever: 

’Tis the voice of the age, the keynote of the times, 

And each string of humanity’s harp with it chimes. 

_ Its burden forever is ‘‘Room, more room!” 

And it sounds to all durance of truth the swift 
qoom. 
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’Tis the protest of Science to those who in fear 
False limits would set to her widening sphere. 
’Tis the cry of Religion encrusted by creeds, - 
And struggling to break through dead forms into 
deeds. 
’Tis the protest of Faith by dogma surpliced, 
And yearning to fly to the heart of the Christ. 
’Tis the cry of the toiler, the soldier, the child, 
That war from the earth be forever exiled. 
It cannot be stilled though its prophets be stoned 
Till man be extinct and God be dethroned. 
—H.H.B. 


* * * 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 
Several good series of topics may be followed 
through February. Some churches use Thursdays 
of which there are four in February this year; 
some use Wednesdays of which there are five. 
For the latter we suggest a few possible groups. 


Here ‘is one on the ‘‘Message of the Bible.’ 
It might be advertised as ‘‘Bible Cords.” 

Feb. 1.—The Many Colored Cord of Truth: What 
the Bible says about itself. 
Feb. 8—The Blue Cord of the Divine: What the 

Bible says about God. 

Feb. 15—The Scarlet Cord of Redemption: What the 

Bible says about sin and salvation. 

Feb. 22—The White Cord of the Kingdom: What 
the Bible says about a Righteous World. 

Feb. 29—The Golden Cord of Eternal Life: What 
the Bible says about the World Beyond. 

A good Bible student can make these topics a 
wonderful source of Scripture instruction for his 
people, clearing up their confusion and stirring 
their consciences. 

Here is another on “The Church’s Outlook.” 
It may be handled easily as a study of Scripture, 
a lecture course by the pastor, a discussion by the 
people, or all three combined. 

Feb. 1—The Upward Look: Her Vision of God. 
Feb. 8—The Inward Look: Training her Soul. 
Feb. 15—The Downward Look: Her Sins and 

Shortcomings. 

Feb. 22—The Backward Look: Her Heritage of 

Faith and Work. 

Feb. 29—The Forward Look: Will She survive the 

Present Century in Her Present Form? 


The following will appeal to the older people 
and help the young if handled as a testimony 
series with one or two selected to help lead off at 
each meeting. It might be called “Things that 
have Meant Something to You?” 


Feb. 1—What has the Prayer Meeting Meant 
to You? 


Feb. 8—What has the Bible Meant to You? 

Feb. 15—What has the Sabbath Meant to You? 

Feb. 22—What has Church Membership Meant 
to You? 


Feb. 29—What have Church Leaders Meant to 
You? 
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LOVERS of BOOKS 


you are invited to use to the utmost the 


Pre-Inventory Sale of Books 


These books have been reduced to a fraction of former prices in order that they 
may be moved to make room for newer and fresher stock. 


Restock your library at a big saving 
Publisher’s Special 


Price Price 
Origin of Paul’s Religion, by J. Gresham Machen_---------------------- $1.75 $0.90 
What and Why Is Man? by R. L. Swain, Ph.D.-_----------------------- 1.75 215 
American Pulpit, by 25 Representative Preachers__---------------------- 2.50 -95 
Reconstruction of Religion, by C. A. Ellwood__-..---------------------- 2.25 1.00 
Sunset by the Lakeside, by Wm. Hiram Foulkes _--_-------------------- 15 .25 
With Mercy and With Judgment, by Alex. Whyte, D.D._---------------- 2.00 75 
Christ and His Companions, by Wm. J. Bryan-_------------------------ 1.50 85 
Minister’s Everyday Life, by Lloyd C. Douglas. -_----------------------- 1.75 75 
Aim of Jesus Christ, by W. F. Cooley, Ph.D..-------------------------- 2.00 65 
Master Life, The Story of Jesus for Today, by W. P. Livingstone-_-------- 2.50 #5) 
British Preachers, 1926, Edited by Sir James Marchant, LL.D.----------- 1.75 75 
The Lord We Love, by Charles R. Erdman, D.D.----------------------- 1.50 .60 
The Church and Woman, by A. Maude Royden_------------------------ 2.00 50 
The Church and the Creeds, by Daniel Lamont_------------------------ 2.00 -50 
Church Leadership, by C. EH. Burrell, D.D._--------------------------- 1.50 50 
Week Day Sermons in King’s Chapel, by Harold E. B. Speight, D.D.-s--_- 1.75 -60 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, by Dean Inge--------------- 1.00 50 
Putting On Immortality, by C. HE. Macartney - - -------------------------- 1.50 75 
Great Partnership, by J. A. MacCallum, D.D.------------------------- 2.00 75 
Borrowed Axes and Other Sermons, by Russell H. Conwell__------------ 1.25 50 
The Parallel New Testament, by James Moffatt paren “QRSF } ae ate Le 
Phillips Brooks’ Sermons Complete in 10 Volumes---------------------- 20.00 7.85 
Creeds of Christendom, by Philip Schaff, D.D.—3 volumes- ------------- 9.00 4.00 
Expositor’s Bible, by Various Well- Known Writers. Hach volume_-_------ 1.00 25 


Five for 1.25 


Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, I Samuel, II Samuel, I Kings, II Kings, 
Chronicles, Vol. I, Vol. {II, Job, Psalms, Vol I, Vol. II, Vol. III, Proverbs, 
Songs of Solomon and Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Vol.I, Vol. II, Jeremiah, 
Vol. II only, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Ezekiel, Judges — Ruth, Daniel, 
Acts, Vol. II only, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Pastoral Epistles, Epistles 
of St. John, II Corinthians, Thessalonians, Index Volume, ; 


CWT © 
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Here are a few for churches that have their 
meetings on Thursdays, using four sub-topics in a 
series. The first touches vital essentials of religion 
and may be called ‘Great Christian Certainties: 
The ‘One Things’ of the Gospel.” 

Feb. 2—A Sure Authority: “I will ask you one 

thing.” Matt. 21:24. 

Feb. 9—A Sure Experience: ‘‘One thing I know.” 

John 9:25. 

Feb. 16—A Sure Master: “One thing thou lackest.” 

Luke 18:22. 

Feb. 23—A Sure Goal: ‘“‘One thing I do.” 

3:13. 


Phil. 


Here is a series on “Evangelism: Its Essential 

Elements: 

Feb. 2—TIis Field: the Innermost Heart of the 
Uttermost Man. 

Feb. 9—lIits Ideals: the Christlike Christian and 
the Christianized Community. 

Feb. 16—Its Means: the Efficient Church. 

Feb. 23—Iis Method: the Personal Touch. 


Here is a simple series based on John 3:16, 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish, but have eternal life.” 
It symbolizes human friendship as well as divine 
love. Call it “Friendship as Shown in the Love of 
God.” 


Feb. 2—How Broad may it be? 
world.”’ 1 John 3:1-4. 

Feb. 9—How much may it Cost? 
begotten Son.” 1 John 4:7-11. 

Feb. 16—What has it a Right to Expect? 
lieveth on him.” 1 John 5:1-5. 

Feb. 23—What is its Reward? 
1 John 5:10-15. 


“So loved the 
“Gave his only 
*“Be- 


“Eternal life.” 


Here is another on a similar line, but perhaps 
more easily grasped by the people. Call it “Friend- 
ship as Shown in the Life of Jesus.” 


Feb. 2—Christ’s Estimate of True Friendship. 
John 15:12-17. 


Feb. 9—Peter, the Friend who Strayed and Came 
Back. John 18:31-38. 


Feb. 16—Judas: the Friend who Strayed and 
Never Came Back. John 13:21-30. 


Feb. 283—John: the Friend who Never Strayed. 
John 19:23-27. 


The basic idea in both of these series is central 
to*a true religious life: friendship for God and 
neighbor. Perhaps friendliness for neighbor would 
be the truer word, for we can be friendly to some 
people with whom we could not be friends in the 
more intimate sense. That is what the Bible 
word ‘‘to love,” agapan, really means. There are 
vital evangelistic possibilities in this series as well 
-as soul-culture for Christians. ‘Winning friends 
or Christ’? could hardly be excelled as a slogan 
or an evangelistic campaign. 
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BEGINNINGS OF LENT 


For churches that desire to use the Lenten 
period it should be remembered that Ash-Wednes- 
day, the first day of Lent, comes on February 
22nd, giving two Wednesdays in February and 
one Thursday. This is not the place for details 
about Lenten programs, but the six weeks be- 
tween Ash-Wednesday and Easter can be well 
used in following the appointments of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Year” in any church. Or they can be used 
for a series of topics that would completely review 
the life of our Lord. Here in brief form is a series 
that will at least illustrate the idea suggested: 


Call it, if you will, “Lenten Studies in the Life 
of Our Lord.” 


I—Jesus Looking Forward at Life. Visit to the 
Temple at Twelve. 


Il—Jesus Getting a Start in Life. 
Temptation. 


Ill—Jesus Tasting Popularity. Galilean Ministry 
—Early Portion. 


IV—Jesus Tested by Opposition. Galilean Minis- 
try—Later Portion. 


V—Jesus and the Cup of Suffering. Perean Minis- 
try and Passion Week. 


VI—Jesus and the Crown of Success. 
rection Ministry and Ascension. 


The observance of Lent is based on absolutely 
sound Christian principles. It is a sort of annual 
Sabbath month. It allots a definite time in the 
year for a definite human need, namely, the culti- 
vation of the sense of God in human life. It means 
a special period in which one drops the ordinary 
uses of spare time and applies it to getting ac- 
quainted with the inner self, taking inventory of 
spiritual assets and liabilities, and clearing anew 
the way to God and a more wholesome life. We 
all require that sort of thoroughgoing treatment 
now and then in our spiritual lives. We need its 
self-revelation, its humiliation and refreshment. 
We should make the most of the opportunity for 
ourselves and our people. 


Baptism and 


Post-resur- 


MORNING TOPICS 


Christ, Our Friend. 
Christ, Our Master. 
Christ, Our Saviour. 
Christ, Our Advocate. 
Christ, Our Judge. 


* * * 


EVENING TOPICS 


Jonah, the Coward. 
Thomas, the Doubter. 
Peter, the Backslider. 
Gadarene, the Devil-Possessed. 
Zaccheus, the Sinner. 
—Rev. Ralph Barry, First Baptist 
Church, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Console of Four Manual Organ in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Judge The Unseen 


FTER seeing one of the new Hall con- 
soles you will need to think very, very 
hard to recall any that are more beautiful. 
For Hall consoles are magnificent beyond 
compare; that is freely admitted by organ 
committees. 


Then judge the unseen by the seen. 
Surely the balance of a Hall Organ must 
be as fine in its way, else how account for 
the superb churchliness of the Hall tone. 


By The Seen 


To any church contemplating the in- 
stallation of a new organ, the facts, figures 
and data on Hall Organs would make in- 
teresting reading. Send the seating capacity 
of your church, the size of the space avail- 
able for the organ chamber and the amount 
to be spent for the organ, and you will re- 
ceive, without obligation, a letter that 
may prove extremely important for your 
church, 


The HALL ORGAN Co. 


WEST HAVEN; CONNs 
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Reviews 


“GOING OVER THE TOP” 


A correspondent in The Churchman makes a 
very appropriate protest against a false, or at least 
an inadequate, use of the expression “‘going over 
the top.” The expression had been used by our 
contemporary, as it is frequently used, in connec- 
tion with the attaining of a certain objective for 
some fund. 


“To go over the top,’ says The Churchman’s 
correspondent, “does not mean to succeed in the 
objective or to achieve one’s purpose, but it does 
mean to venture all, life itself, in an effort of com- 
plete surrender and dedication to achieve that 
objective.” 


There is here a valid and very important dis- 
tinction which reaches to the very depths of 
Christian ideal and motive. The expression to 
“go over the top’ came out of the World War. 
as a matter of fact many of those who went “‘over 
the top’’ never achieved the objective, or at least 
lost their lives in its ultimate achievement. 


The work of the Christian ministry and, for that 
matter, the work of every Christian layman, who 
is a “minister” in the New Testament meaning 
of the word, never attains its highest character and 
its full capacity for effectiveness until it becomes 
dissociated from mere success or failure. When 
Christianity ceases to be a real adventure, it 
ceases to have even the possibility of attaining 
the highest objective. It is in attempting, and 
sacrificing, that it achieves, even through seeming 
loss and failure.— The Congregationalist. 


DREW SEMINARY CLOSED! 


Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.. J., 
closed its doors on Tuesday of this week for 
four days, while the whole student body goes out 
to help raise the $2,000,000 which President E. S. 
Tipple is seeking for the institution. This action 
was decided by the students themselves at a 
mass meeting, it is announced by Philip G. Ed- 
wards of Maplewood, N. J., president of the 
student body. The faculty have consented to 
this action, which is believed to be unprecedented. 
One hundred and twenty-five students preparing 
for the Methodist ministry started out at 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning through the Samuel 
W. Bowne Memorial Gateway of Drew Forest 
and dispersed to interest friends of the institution 
in Greater New York, Northern New Jersey, the 
Hudson Valley and Long Island in this campaign. 
’ Before starting out to solicit others, the students 
themselves pledged $6,000 to the fund and the 
faculty pledged an additional. $29,000. The 


leaders in the crusade are Whitney M. Trousdale 
in Brooklyn South District, F. Taylor Jones in 
Elizabeth District, William R. Guffick in Jersey 
City, Eugene C. Fowler in Paterson, Robert D. 
Coward in upper New York.— The Christian 
Advocate. 


DELEGATES ENROLLING FOR “LOS 
ANGELES — 1928” 


When the Sixth Convention of the World’s 
Sunday’ School Association was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1910, hundreds in America who 
were eager to attend could not obtain delegates’ 
credentials as the quotas were so quickly filled 
in their respective states. Now that the Tenth 
World’s Sunday School Convention is to take 
place in Los Angeles, California, July 11-18, 
1928, many are already making sure that they 
can be enrolled by securing their credentials now. 
Plans are being made for an attendance of 7,000 
and the Shriner’s Auditorium has been secured as 
the place of meeting. 


The registration fee is $5.00 for each delegate 
except active foreign missionaries who are on 
furlough. It has always been the policy of the 
World’s Association to give fully accredited for- 
eign missionaries a credential without the usual 
fee and their application should be sent to the 
headquarters of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City. All others in the United States should 
send their registration fee of $5.00 to the Secre- 
tary of their State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Those in Canada should forward the fee, 
with the request for a credential, to Rev. H. C. 
Priest, 538 Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. The State and Provincial Secre- 
taries will at once send a receipt for the fee to 
the delegate. When these amounts are remitted 
monthly to the World’s Association in New 
York, a formal credential will be mailed to the 
delegate by that Association. If the address of 
the State Secretary can not be learned, appli- 
cation can be made to the World’s Sunday School 
Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City.— Heidelberg Teacher. 


TOO MANY OF US? 


To the disagreeable question: Are there too 
many of us? the only possible answer is: Of us? 
No, but of other people? Yes. The birth-rate is 
falling in most civilized countries, but it is not 
falling equally all round. Thus the annual in- 
crease of whites of European origin is about twelve 
per thousand every year, whereas the correspond- 
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ing numbers for browns, yellows, and blacks are 
two point five, three, and five. The decline of the 
birth-rate, corrected by reference to the number of 
wives under forty-five in each country, is much 
more marked in some nationalities than in others. 
But we are most concerned at present with the 
striking inequalities which are seen within a single 
country, such as England or the United States. 


* * * 


Whatever be the country, farmers tend to have 
larger families than philosophers, and miners 
multiply much more quickly than millionaires. 
There are extraordinary differences in fertility 
according to occupation. Thus for a hundred 
couples among teachers in England and Wales, 
the average number of children appears to be 
about ninety-five, less than one for each family! 

The numbers for the clergy are not much better 
— namely, ninety-six and 101, according as they 
preach in chapel or church. But we find a healthier 
rate among miners, where the average number of 
children for a hundred couples is 258. When we 
pass to general laborers, the figure is 488. For a 
small number of families in the United States the 
mean number of children in the families of farmers 
was 5.92, while it was 4.66 for lawyers, physicians, 
dentists, and congressmen.— Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, in John O’ London. 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH COMITY “? 


The Conference on Church Comity, to be 
sponsored jointly by the Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches, scheduled to 
take place in Cleveland, Ohio, January 20-22, 
promises to be the most serious effort of recent 
years to secure an advance in dealing with the 
religious occupation of America. 

The purpose of the conference, as defined in 
the official call, is: 

“To consider questions of comity and co-op- 
eration between the Protestant denominations of 
America. 


“To discover what there is of competition, 
overlapping and overlooking, and upon the basis 
of the facts to propose remedies.” 

The conference is to be conducted on the dis- 
cussion method, the following being the subjects 
outlined for consideration: 

I. What are the facts? 


II. What is the significance of the facts, as 
related to: 

a. The local community? 

b. The denominational agencies? 

c. The interdenominational agencies? 

III. What are we going to do about it? 

The meetings of the conference are to be held 
in the Old Stone Presbyterian Church, located 
in the center of the city, on the northwest corner 
- of the square. 

The mass meeting on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 22, will be held in the Euclid Avenue Bap- 


a 
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tist Church, addressed by Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, and Bishop William F. McDowell, of 
Washington. 


The presiding officer of the conference will be 
Bishop John M. Moore, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, Dallas, Texas. 


—Federal Council Bulletin. 


MOTHER OF TWO BISHOPS DIES 


It is not given to many mothers to see a son 
elevated to the chief office of the church, viz., 
the bishopric. But twice in the Methodist church 
has a mother seen two of her sons elected bishops. 
The first was the mother of the Bishops Hamilton. 
The second was the mother of Bishops Edwin 
H. and Matthew S. Hughes. Her death occurred 
October 31, at the age of 90. Her son, Matthew, 
died several years ago in Cleveland. She was a 
minister’s widow, that of Dr. Thomas R. Hughes. 


— Evangelical Messenger. 


Polish Baptists of Cleveland took Armistice day 
seriously. They held a meeting in the South high- 
school auditorium. Addresses in both Polish and 
English advocated a peace program and the out- 
lawry of war. Speakers were Z. W. Dybowski, 
Charles Ricman and K. W. Strzelec. There was 
much enthusiasm. Resolutions declared war an 
inherited evil of the dark ages, out of place among 
civilized nations, which ought to be renounced and 
outlawed, commended the proposed treaty be- 
tween France and the United States, and urged 
the people to support strongly “this notable indica- 
tion of a new spirit in international policy.” — The 
Baptist. 


THE CASE OF RUSSELL TREMAINE 


He lived with his parents at Bellingham, 
Wash. They hold pacifistic religious views. He 
was ten years old and attended the public school. 
Part of the school program included patriotic exer- 
cises, with salutes to the flag. His parents quietly 
requested that he might be excused from these 
exercises. The request was refused. They re- 
moved him from school to teach him themselves, 
at home. The father was sent to jail. Russell was 
taken from home by civil authorities and passed 
from one detention house to another, his parents 
prevented from seeing him and kept in ignorance 
of his whereabouts. They traced him to Spokane. 
But on arriving there they were told that he had 
been legally adopted by a family sixty miles distant 
subject to the condition that within six months 
his parents’ consent to his return to school and with- 
draw their objection to his being taught to salute 
the flag. There the matter stands. Adventism 
has no rights that Jingoism is bound to respect. 
The Russell Tremaine committee has been formed 
(Box 807, La Crescenta, Calif.) to try to get Russell 
back into the hands of his parents. For full par- 
ticulars, address the committee. 
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we not only give 
this magnificent projection 


machine FREE with the 
purchase of Bible pictures 
Aooreach! Dut. 2 saa 


as fine a projector as money 
can buy. Shows both film and 
glass slides, giving clear, sharp, 
brilliant pictures. Two com- 
plete lens systems. Handsome- 
ly finished. Lasts a lifetime. 
This lantern is part of the com- 
plete outfit which includes 
2,600 pictures of the Bible 
story, the two volume syllabus 
and a compact, convenient car- 
rying case. 


NOW 


we show you how you 
can pay for the complete 


outfit without taking a 
single penny from your church treasury. 


A bonafide, positive plan that works. It is yours 
for the asking. Not an involved financing scheme, but 
a simple, sure and easy method of paying for the com- 
plete outfit. It has proven its value in numberless 
cases — it will work for you, and place in your church 
the finest, the most comprehensive and complete 
picture story of the Bible ever shown, all without the 


expenditure of one penny of church funds, You owe 
it to your church and yourself to investigate this offer. 
No obligation on your part. Send today for informa- 
tion telling how you may get this outfit on approval 
for six days, to use in your own church work. If it does 
not sell itself you will not be asked to buy. 
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NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, INC., 
Dept E., 1027 Provident Bank Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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information on the six-day approval offer. This places me un- 
der no obligation to buy. 
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CHILD LABOR DAY TO BE OBSERVED 


Throughout the country Child Labor Day will 
be observed for the twenty-first year on the last 
week-end in January. As in former years, this 
will be the occasion for religious and educational 
organizations, women’s clubs and other interested 
groups to bring to the attention of their members 
the facts that the problem of child labor is not yet 
solved. 


Child Labor involves more than the mere ques- 
tion of the age at which a child should be allowed 
to go to work. It includes the prohibition of all 
work for children under 14, and of dangerous work 
for children under 16, it includes the establishment 
of an eight-hour day and the prohibition of night 
work for children under 16, and evidence that the 
child is strong enough for work. 


Few States have adequate protection in all 
these respects. In 14 states the law carries an 
exemption which makes it legal for children under 
14 to work in factories or canneries, at least out of 
school hours, in 11 states children are permitted 
to work 9 to 11 hours a day, in 17 a physician’s 
certificate is not required of a child starting work, 
in 28 children of 14 may work around explosives, 
in 22 they may run elevators, in 17 they may oil 
and clean machinery in motion. 


To make known these facts of child labor and 
to stir the public to demand their correction is the 
purpose of child labor day — January 28 for 
synagogues, January 29 for churches, and January 
30 for schools, and clubs.— Christian Evangelist. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL PAPER 


The Rev. W. Sands Fox, director of our denomin- 
ational program and shepherd of a loyal member- 
ship in that going parish at Williamstown, Pa., 
Philadelphia Conference, has assumed a command- 
ing lead in the canvass to extend the circulation 
of The Christian Advocate. This week he filed 61 
new subscriptions along with a 100 per cent re- 
newal list. His contribution represents the largest 
return of new subscriptions in the present cam- 
paign and gives Williamstown a ratio of 1 to 5. 


The secret of Pastor Fox’s achievement is really 
no secret at all. It is the oft-repeated story of suc- 
cessful canvasses. It was wrought by personal 
visitation — a method which has never failed, 
and never will, to win readers for the Church 
paper as well as renewed interest in church work. 
All of which observation is fully confirmed in 
the following note which accompanied Brother 
Fox’s list: 


“Tt is with an unusual amount of personal 
satisfaction that I enclose herewith my list of new 
subscribers for 1928, to the number of sixty-one, 
every one of which I secured in person. The 
canvass work was a real pleasure.”— The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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THE PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS 
President Coolidge, in his message to Congress, 
Tuesday, December 6, recommends among other 

measures, the following: 

Moderate reduction in taxation as recommended 
by the treasury and retention of certain excise 
taxes. 

More cruisers, submarines and airplane carriers, 
but no participation in a naval building race. 

Army large enough for national defense with a 
generous supply of officers. 

Creation of a federal farm board to administer 
a revolving fund to help co-operatives. 

Construction of dikes, emergency spillways and 
aids to navigation on the lower Mississippi. 

Projection of the Gulf to the Atlantic waterways 
through the St. Lawrence. 

Strict enforcement of prohibition. 

Legislation permitting the president to act dur- 
ing coal strikes. 

Understanding with other nations toward out- 
lawing war and negotiations of covenants not out 
of harmony with the Constitution. 

Congressional supervision of revenue expendi- 
tures for Philippines. 

Construction of a $12,000,000 dam at Alhajuela, 
for flood protection in Panama Canal Zone. 

Stop further merchant marine building, turn 
ships over to private capital as second line of 
naval defense. 

Good roads, with government aiding trunkline 
projects. 

No cut in protective tariff. 

Building up federal farm loan system. 

Sale of Muscle Shoals nitrate plants. 

Anti-lynching law.. 

Railroad consolidation legislation. _ 

Scheme to prevent dumping of Indian oil lands. 

— The Evangelical Messenger. 


Dick Sheppard 


(Continued from page 513) 


simple man has to work hard to find Jesus at the 
heart of the system. We must really get back to 
the appealing simplicity of the Gospels. 


Dick Sheppard wants to see the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession done away with... . and 
he isan Anglican! He says that the idea is absurd, 
that no church can be thought to have any true 
existence unless its officers can trace their authori- 
ty, by a direct ceremonial transmission through 
the laying-on-of-hands, to Apostolic times. Is 
any church justified in maintaining a doctrine that 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the formation 
of character and the fostering of virtue that in- 
validates the ministry of many Christ-like men 
whose work has been obviously blessed of God? 
Is it not time that we gratefully acknowledge, 
asks Dick Sheppard, that any Christian Society 
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which brings men into vital fellowship with the 
Spirit of Christ is a true church and lacks no 
credentials that a true church requires? If we 
will acknowledge this, we remove the greatest 
barrier to the Reunion of Christendom. 


Let it be definitely conceded that there is noth- 
ing magical about the work of a clergyman, and 
that his blessing is of no greater value than would 
be the blessing of his mother. The parson’s 
effectiveness is proportionate to his goodness, 
and it is by his character and not in virtue of his 
commission that he can win men to Christ. Any 
idea that the dog-collar is a halo, any attempt on 
the part of the priest to demand an irrational sub- 
mission must be once and for all abandoned. A 
characteristic trait of little men is their love to 
become dictators. The world is gradually pass- 
ing out of clerical control, and I for one, am de- 
lighted that it is. There is nothing worse for men 
than to be governed by their priests. 


The church of the future must be like a torch 
going before the human race and not like an 
ambulance in the rear to pick up the wounded. 
Undoubtedly, this work of mercy is Christ-like 
and essential, but it is not the main function of a 
Church. The Word of God is always in advance 
of current opinion. There can be no question 
that Jesus intended His church to make its ap- 
peal to the world mainly by the life which men 
saw it living. The Christian church is in the 
world not to dispute nor to denounce, but to 
demonstrate. 


The bishops won’t like Dick Sheppard’s book; 
the Anglo-Catholics will not like it; the religious 
press has not received it too well. It is too irri- 
tatingly simple and Christ-like. But I thank 
God that He has put it into the heart of this much- 
beloved man to say things that badly need to be 
said in a day of ecclesiastical millinery. 


And there is much food for thought for us Free 
Churchmen. Are we making the church the 
noble and inspiring organization it was intended 
to be? Are we working for the church we should 
like to see? Are we sacrificing for it in time as 
well as money? Is the church anything to us 
except a place where we think of coming on 
Sunday nights when no visitors drop in for tea? 
Are we worthy of the Christ we pretend to follow? 


Spiritual Brokerage 
(Continued from page 515) 


soul. Glorious experience, incidentally, for him. 
A woman telephones. She wishes to go shopping, 
but she cannot leave her little child alone. Is 
there anyone nearby with whom she can leave 
the child while she is away? She will be glad to 
return the favor when there is a call. A young 
fellow has concert tickets which he cannot use. 
Does the secretary know of anyone who would 
appreciate them? And now a more difficult task. 
A letter from a young woman who is a stranger in 
town and lonely. She wants to meet other young 
women of her age and tastes. The possibility, you 
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see, of subtle temptations. But every secretary 
has a strictly professional attitude. He cannot 
think of personal advantage, much less of betray- 
ing his trust. And some of the young people have 
a spirit nobler than the merely professional.” 


“J should think they would be pestered with 
foolish requests.” 

“They do get them, but they don’t get annoyed. 
Foolish or objectionable requests are regarded as 
the highest test of one’s capacity for the job. And 
besides, such a request does not prevent the secre- 
tary’s giving real help, even though the particular 
request is refused.” 

“T suppose the fact that it is their job to be 
annoyed with other people’s troubles, keeps them 
from getting annoyed.” 

“That’s the psychology of it, all right.” 

“But is all the responsibility left to a few, the 
secretaries?” 

“No indeed. In the office — the pastor’s study 
—jis a card catalogue of various kinds of services 
and the names of persons who have offered to give 
help of these particular kinds. Every member of 
the young people’s society is registered on at least 
one of these cards, and many of the older church 
people are on file also. There are lists of those 
with automobiles, those who subscribe to certain 
magazines, those who have had special kinds of 
training, and so forth. But of course, the card 
catalogue is no substitute for the secretary. He 
or she prides himself on knowing the field by 
heart; of sensing a need immediately and meeting 
it promptly and fully. The more difficult and 
ticklish the situation, the more he is on his mettle.” 


“Do you find that people are more ready to 
ask help than to give it?” 


“They would be, I presume, if it were not for 
one or two things. It’s a policy of the bureau 
always to suggest in some casual way the possi- 
bility of making a return service through the 
bureau as a means of making the bureau more 
helpful and of showing one’s gratitude for help 
received. Furthermore, many people listed in the 
catalogue are pledged to give service of certain 
kinds. They constitute a reserve force on which 
to draw when the debit column gets behind the 
credit column.” 


“Mr. Barnes, I think that is one of the most 
hopeful and remarkable adventures in church 
work that I ever heard of. But I see one serious 
drawback: aren’t you overlapping the work of 
many social welfare agencies?” 


“I’m glad you brought that up, Baker. Over- 
lapping, I am glad to say, is one thing that the 
bureau is conspicuous for not doing. It isin touch 
with all the other agencies for helping people, 
and a large part of its usefulness consists in put- 
ting people into touch with them. That is almost 
as important as the other work of filling in the 
gaps between other organizations, which I have 
been discussing.” 

“J have a question to ask, too. Doesn’t the 
Service Bureau_take the place usually filled by a 
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minister’s own pastoral work? In other words, 
aren’t you out of a job, or partly out of one?” 

“JT should say not. It’s bigger than ever. The 
bureau has opened up fields of service I never 
dreamed of, and since I am in a position to give 
certain kinds of help better than others in the 
church, I have more than I can attend to. But 
you are right in saying that it is essentially pas- 
toral work. I share mine with my church, or 
rather, they share theirs with me.” 

“Any objection, Barnes, in someone’s dropping 
in at the bureau some time to see how it works?” 

“Not at all. They’d be glad to have you, and 
proud to show their efficiency.” 

“Well, then, let’s stop quizzing Barnes, and 
give him time to recover his wind, while we thank 
him for his helpful exposition.” 


“Before we go I’d like to ask Mr. Barnes which 
he thinks has been the more valuable: the service 
rendered to his church and community by the 
bureau, or the Christian experience gained by his 
young people?” 

“Well, Henderson, I think they are both in- 
finitely precious. And since ’m not a mathe- 
matician I can’t figure in infinitudes.” 


Simon the Critic 
(Continued from page 518) 


who argue that Jesus was a paranoiac with definite 
psychic abnormalities. So hostile criticism of 
Jesus has always existed and always will. Jesus 
challenges the fullest investigation. He asked 
the disciples what men thought of him and then 
what they themselves thought of him. In itself 
criticism simply means sifting and that process is 
necessary in making all right decisions. 


What was the trouble with this Pharisee when 
“he said in himself” what he did about Jesus? 
He drew the conclusion about the character and 
claims of Christ from a false interpretation of this 
one incident. He said in his heart: “This fellow, 
if he were a prophet, would know who and what 
sort the woman is who is clinging to him, because 
she is a sinner.” There is a sneer in the con- 
temptuous use of the pronoun. The condition 
belongs to the second class which states the 
thing as untrue (determined as unfulfilled). A 
Greek conditional sentence puts the thing ac- 
cording to the conception of the user, not accord- 
ing to the actual facts. In this instance Jesus is 
the prophet and does know the character of the 
woman. But Simon puts it as he sees it. The 
conclusion drawn so positively by Simon is that 
Jesus is ignorant of the character of the woman 
and therefore is not a prophet (least of all, the 
prophet, as some manuscripts have it). If he were 
the Messiah, he would know better. Even if he 
were a prophet, he would not be so ignorant. He 
was shocked (Ragg), along with the others, to see 
Jesus “submitting to these defiling caresses.” 
There is no finer illustration anywhere of the 
folly,of posingJas omniscient under the influence 
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of prejudice that flies off the handle at small provo- 
cation. Simon ridicules Jesus in his heart because 
he allows no other motive for the condust of Jesus 
than ignorance. Simon is incapable of compre- 
hending the love, pity, and forgiveness of Christ 
as the explanation of his conduct. Simon is not 
the first or the last critic of Christ who has such 
a narrow grasp of the facts that he draws a wholly 
erroneous conclusion. It is one of the monumental 
follies of scholarship that a specialist is neces- 
sarily correct. We need specialists in every line of 
learning and of business. But no class of men 
show more narrowness than some specialists who 
are unable to see anything beyond the one idea 
under observation. Diagnosis is the first step in 
therapeutics. Doctors do not always agree in 
that and they disagree often in the treatment of 
the disease. But dogmatism about diseases is no 
worse than dogmatism in theology when one is in 
possession of only one fact. The only safety lies 
in criticizing the critic of Christ. ; 

This Jesus proceeds to do. Jesus not only 
knows the character of this woman, her present 
repentance as well as her past sin, but he reads 
the thoughts of Simon like a book. With Socratic 
irony (Godet) Jesus lays bare Simon’s inmost 
doubts with the surgeon’s scalpel. Probably his 
own face revealed to Jesus the thoughts of his 
heart, but Jesus knew what was in a man without 
a spoken word. Calling his critic and host by 


World-Famous Organist name Jesus says: “Simon, I have something to 

F say to thee.’ Simon was probably still a bit con- 

—says of the Three-Manual Kilgen temptuous and. shocked. Easton thinks that 
Organ recently installed in the what Jesus did may be understood “as a gentle 


correction of a natural error.” It is to me far 
from gentle, but Simon could only say: ‘“‘Teacher, 


Sanctuary of St. Patrick’s Cathedral: 


“I feel I am doing a wonderful service to churches speak,” with all outward politeness and courtesy. 
by recommending Kilgen Organs. No other pipe The reply of Jesus takes the form of the parable, 


organ manufacturers have the great artists to 
produce tone-qualityand to engineer perfection as 
in your organization. ...I feel you have reached 


a pungent and powerful one, The Parable of the 
Two Debtors. In this instance Jesus not only 
the zenith ofiyouriare:.... Your orpoucis fear told the inimitable little story, but he made direct 
perior to anything on which I have ever played. application in the most unmistakable manner. 

I have demonstrated this over and over on my It was a moment of tension. The unfortunate 

recital trips throughout the world.... What more woman was standing at the feet of Jesus. The 

canIsayaboutan _ attention of the guests was alert. Simon himself 

organ than that a was on the qui vive. The story (verses 41 and 42) 

it is ‘a Kilgen’.” — is crisp and cutting. The creditor forgave both 
This Three-Manual Litturgical Organ is of the the debtors. That was the point that Simon 
same type as the Four-Manual Grand Organ for overlooked in his wrong inference. Simon is put on 
the Gallery, and the Two-Manual Echo Organ for the defensive by the pointed question of Jesus 
the Monks’ Gallery of St. Patrick’s, both of in a way that he cannot evade as to which of the 
which are now being built at the Kilgen Plant. debtors will love more. His reply is inevitable, 
even if his air is that of supercilious indifference 
either in regard to your present Organ or to its possible (Plummer). Ragg thinks that he was merely 
future replacement.... Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4028 polite, but not really interested when he said: 

N. Union Bivd., St. Louis, U.S.A. “T suppose.” But at any rate he saw the point 
and admitted it, which is not always true of those 
who listen to stories. The moral of the story was 
self-evident and the Pharisee admitted it and 
Jesus commended him for doing so: ‘‘You have 
judged rightly.” 

But Jesus did not stop with the mere answer to 
aconundrum. He turned to the woman and spoke 
to Simon in a way to make the contrast as sharp as 
possible. Jesus pointed to her as he spoke to 
Simon: ‘Do you see this woman?” He was 
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bound to do so. Jesus picked out three items 
wherein Simon had failed in common courtesy 
to Jesus as his invited guest. He had provided 
no water for his feet, no kiss of greeting, no oil 
for the head. The woman had wet his feet with 
her tears and wiped them with her hair. She had 
kissed his feet, and she had anointed his feet with 
ointment. The sarcasm of Jesus was positively 
biting. But Jesus not only exposed the narrow 
criticism of Simon in the presence of all the 
guests, but he also further justified his own con- 
duct towards the woman in allowing her to show 
her grateful love in some exceptional way. This 
statement of Jesus has been much misunderstood. 
Roman Catholic commentators take verse 47 to 
mean that her many sins have been forgiven 
because of her much love, the doctrine of contritio 
caritate formata, and the pictures of the Magdalene 
grew out ofit. The language of verse 47 is capable 
of that meaning if it stood by itself, but verse 48 
flatly contradicts it: “He to whom little is forgiven 
loves little.’ This is the point of the parable and 
of Christ’s justification of the conduct of the 
woman and of his treatment of her. Her much 
love is proof of the great forgiveness, not the 
ground or reason of the forgiveness. Her sins were 
many and have been forgiven. Hence her love is 
great. This is the clear meaning of Jesus in 
his wonderful interpretation of the Parable of the 
Two Debtors as a final reply to Simon the Critic. 
Simon was left overwhelmed as all shallow critics 
of Christ will be some day when they stand in 
the full glare of all the facts. 

But Jesus has a further word to the penitent 
woman: “Thy sins stand forgiven”’ (perfect passive 
indicative, a state of completion). The critical 
sneer of Simon cannot change this essential fact. 
Thank God for that. In the welter of carping 
criticism of Christ all about ‘us, he stands calm 
and victorious. The guests at the banquet are 
now heard from. They had seen and heard all 
that had transpired, but now they have troubles 
of their own. Jesus had’ actually assumed the 
right to forgive sins, a divine prerogative as they 
understood it. And yet they dared not speak out 
aloud what they were thinking within themselves: 
“Who is this who even forgives sins?”’ But Jesus 
had in reality answered their thoughts by what 
he had said. He does not stop to answer their 
puzzled minds. We sometimes wonder why God 
leaves us with so much perplexity. He means 
us to use our minds if we can and get the good out 
of perplexity. Life is a matter largely of balancing 
probabilities and making the right choice. So 
Jesus has a final word for the woman: “Go on in 
peace.” We are not told what happened to the 
meal after this. That is a small matter, important 
as such a function seems at the moment. 


Through the Way of the 
_ Wilderness 
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“And it came to pass when Pharoah had let 
the people go, that God led them not through 
the way of the land of the Philistines though 
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Thus, a commission entrusted to Jacoby 
ensures the completion of a design in which 
every consideration is met; the authoritative 
portrayal of Biblical characters; influences of 
light-intensity, of exposure, of window-height 
and other technical matters; artistic and in- 
spiring rendition. 

Since the purpose of a Memorial Window is 
the expression of religious feeling in an inter- 
pretation which depends on these considera- 
tions, it is well to know of a dependable source 
from which the utmost may be expected. 


An interesting Handbook 
on Stained Glass will be sent 
without charge to those inter- 
ested. Ask for Booklet 112, 
addressing Jacoby Art Glass 
Guild, 2700 St. Vincent St., 
Sto LouisaWsS: Ac ts oc 2 


JACOBY 
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From a farm mother 
to her son at college 


SHE is a college graduate. Her college teachers 
and friends wanted her to take up a literary 
career. She disappointed them by marrying a 
farmer —also a college graduate. She has 
never regretted being “an obscure farmer’s 
wife,” in a Christian home with children that 
are not problems, but a joy. 


Now her son is at the college from which 
his father and mother graduated. She knows 
what is ahead of him; she has no illusions about 
the present younger generation. She is writing 
him letters that are worth reading. 


They will help to keep any college son or 
daughter straight, and close to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They radiate the warm glow of a 
mother heart and a Christian home, while they 
deal in straightforward fashion with the con- 
crete problems of campus, classroom, chapel 
and dormitory. 


These letters are making a profound im- 
pression on parents, teachers, and students. 
They appear exclusively in 


The Sunday School Tunes 


(Published every week) 


In her first letter this Farm Mother wrote: “Sunday 
afternoon at college will be so different from the ones you 
have always known. Will you save me just a few minutes 
after the noonday meal when we may be all alone? I 
shall plan to send you every week a letter that will reach 
you Saturday; you will read it in that quiet Sunday moment 
and fancy yourself back in the old Haymow Sunday- 
school. Just a few thinky moments with the home folks, 
then back to your magic college world again.” 


These remarkable letters are but one of the 
many timely and unusual features in this 
journal that stands for the old faith and the old 
Book and is up-to-the-minute in its news of the 
latest thrilling events showing God’s hand 
throughout the world, discoveries in Bible 
Lands, sane study of Bible prophecy, the most 
efficient methods of Sunday-school work, dis- 
criminating book reviews, girls’ problems dis- 
cussed by “Mother Ruth,” and a dozen fresh, 
rich helps every week on the International 
Uniform Sunday School lessons. 


Subscription rate, $2 a year, or $1.50 in clubs 
of five or more copies, either to separate ad- 
dresses or to one address. 


| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY | 
Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| For the 25 cents enclosed please send The Sunday School | 

l Times for 10 weeks to | 
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that was near, but God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness of the Red 
Sea.” Exodus 13:17. 


Has God ever led you through the way of the 
wilderness? The man who sees only history in 
the Bible will tell you that God led the people 
through Sinai because it was safer than 
through the land of the enemy. If God could 
part the Red Sea, do you not think he could 
also have destroyed the Philistine army? He 
destroyed the Egyptian army for them. God 
moves in a mysterious way with His chosen 
people. He does not always take them to their 
desired land by the near road. Sometimes He 
makes them suffer difficulties and hardships 
for years. Why?—the first great object of the 
journey through the wilderness of Sinai is to 
find the mountain of the Lord where He can 
speak to them. 


A mountain is a type of strength. It is also 
a height of contemplation. A mountain men- 
tioned: in the Bible has this meaning attached 
to it. The Lord asked Moses to come into the 
mountain that he might receive the Law. 
Moses was in the mountain forty days and 
forty nights. Why the phrase ‘in the mount.’ 
We think of the top of a mountain as a place 
of vision. In the Scriptures it is always inside 
the mountain that you receive the vision, the 
communion and the secret things of God. This 
is no mere old-fashioned phrasing used by the 
translators. When the Bible says ‘in the 
mount’ it means ‘inside the mountain.’ Where 
does Jesus derive his strength to meet His per- 
secutors? Where but “in the Mount of Olives.” 


“When Pharoah had let the people go.” Who 
is this Pharoah that holds the children of God 
for 400 years? The student gives us the names 
of the Pharoahs reigning at that time. Now 
if all this wandering is not merely history but 
a type of all that happens to the Princes of 
God, who is Pharoah? Pharoah is the King 
of Egypt and you will remember that Egypt is 
low-lying as compared with Canaan, hence the 
phrase “down into Egypt.” Canaan represents 
the spiritual home of the Princes of God. It 
flows with milk and honey says the Scripture. 
Our soldiers told a ‘different story after the 
great war—so did Mark Twain. We shall 
allow that some of this present impoverished 
state of the land is due to bad Turkish rule. 
There is a spiritual geography in the Bible— 
even as we have it in every day language. 
George Herbert says, “Every man would like to 
live in Florence and to die in Spain” meaning 
live a life of luxury and then die fortified by 
the rites of the Holy Church. Canaan your 
spiritual home overflows with milk and honey 
—the milk of human kindness and honey which 
is the food of the gods, the spirituality which 
is the substance of life. 


Egypt then in mystic language represents 
all that hinders you from going to Canaan. It 
may be vice or sin, it may be indifference or it 
may be intellectual pride. Before any man can 
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Sunday School 
Furniture 
Grade Tables 


ADE from close-grain hardwood. 
Finished with solid one-inch tops. 
Size of legs, 154 inches square. Tables 


are all 20 inches wide and 24 inches high. 


Prices 
No. G-40—40 inches long__-------------- $ 7.25 
No. G-48—48 inches long___.------------ 8.10 
No. G-60—60 inches long_-.-------------- 9.40 
No. G-72—72 inches long_--_------------- 11.20 


Delivery Charges Extra 


Kindergarten and Primary Chairs 


No. 1344 


Height, 10, 12 and 14 in. 
Dull brown finish, 


No. 1341 


Height, 10,12 and 14 in. 
Dull brown finish, 


$1.65 each $1.50 each 
Red or green finish, Red or green finish, 
$1.80 each $1.65 each 


Junior Chairs 


No. 1350 


No. 1476 

Dull Brown Finish 
Height, 12 in.___- $2.25 
Height, 14 in.____ 
Height, 16 in.___- 


Delivery Charges Extra 


STOCKTON PRESS 


516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


Height, 16 inches 
Dull brown finish, 
$2.55 each 
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Aerie Bookcase 


for the price of a eyed book! 


Section 7 t 
== Without Doors ; ; 
With Disappeari - 

Glass ee coh $2 cso 
On Approval~Direct to User 


.00 Fer 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes 
and offices throughout the country. Made in sec- 
tions of different sizes, combining utility, economy 
and attractive appearance. Price complete as 
shown above, with top, base and three book sec- 
tions with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, , 
$15.75; without doors, $18.50. In quartered oak, 
or in imitation mahogany or walnut (willow) with 
doors, $18.25. In genuine mahogany or walnut, 
with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory or ware- 
house ON APPROVAL at a cone deta Dt saving 
TO YOU. 


Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1895 


Branch Office: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room. 130 W. 42nd Street 
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nnouncing 


the new 


DeVry 


lOmm. Projector 


HE new DeVry 16 mm. projector is 

; ideal for Bible study and classroom 

work. The pictures it shows are sharp, 

brilliant, flickerless to a degree that sets a 

new standard of perfection for moderately 
priced small film projectors. 


The new DeVry is designed and built by 
the world’s largest producers of standard 
portable motion picture projectors. Two 
years of effort were devoted to its develop- 
ment. None other is so simply built, so 
light in weight or so compact. Illumina- 
tion equalling that of the new DeVry is 
found only in projectors of twice its cost. 


Camera dealers have the new DeVry 16 
mm. projector. The price is only $95.00. 
Or write for free descriptive literature. 
The DeVry Corporation, Dept. 2-V, 1111 
Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 


for Better 
‘Flome Movies 
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escape from his Egypt, he must be born again. 


“The people went from Succoth unto Etham 
in the edge of the wilderness.” 

Succoth means booths, Etham means the edge 
of the sea. Thus the whole phrase means God 
led them from the shelter of booths to the edge 
of the sea of experience, of trouble, and of 
difficulties. He led them to the edge of the 
bitter salt sea. That is one of the first steps 
in spiritual experience—to come out of your 
smugness and realize that there are wilder- 
nesses right at your door. Next they 
“encamped at Pi-hahiroth between Migdol and 
the sea over against Baal-zephon. Pi-hahiroth 
means mouth of deliverance; Migdol means a 
tower; Baal-zehon means looking unto Baal 
or the Lord. Thus at the edge of the wilder- 
ness before the sea of difficulty they were to 
encamp at the mouth of deliverance beside the 
Tower of Strength. The Lord is often spoken 
of as a tower. David says, “Thou hast been a 
shelter for me'and a strong tower from the 
enemy.” Or again, “The Lord is my high 
Tower.” Solomon. says, “The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower; the righteous runneth 
into it and is safe.” Micah calls God the 
“tower of the flock.” 


So with the terrible Red Sea in front of 
them the Israelites are safe. Most of them 
didn’t know it, but that did not alter the fact 
that they were at Migdol the Tower and at 
Pi-hahiroth, the mouth of deliverance. 


The Lord also was with them in the glory 
of the Sceckinah—a pillar of fire by night and 
a pillar of cloud by day, but this pillar of fire 
gave darkness to the Egyptians. You sée the 
ways of the Lord are bright to the spiritual 
man on his journey but they are a stumbling 
block to the materially minded. 


The waters of the Red Sea divided—there is 
always a way for God’s chosen. It is a great 
thing to be able to trust God. Most of us can’t. 
We remember the deaths of the martyrs and 
the afflictions of good men. Peter was mar- 
tyred. Stephen with the face of an angel was 
stoned to death. John, the beloved disciple, 
was murdered. Paul was murdered. This 
death is not symbolized by the Red Sea. This 
is the passage of Jordan—their entrance to 
Canaan, their spiritual home. Many and many 
a time had these men seen the waters of the 
Red Sea divide. Listen to what St. Paul says: 
(II Cor. XI. 23.) 


“In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have I been in the deep. In 
journeyings often, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own companions, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils of the city, in perils of the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren. In weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings ofen, in hunger and thirst, in 
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$19.00 Places this 


Handsome Bulletin 


FIRST H 
Your Church Lawn oe aa BROWN BastoR 


Fill your pews. Increase attendance 
and church interest. Day and night, 
everyone in your community passing 
the church may read your interesting 
messages. 


way in making it easy for every 

church, large and small, to have the 
benefit of this fine, electric- lighted Bulletin 
Board. This Rev. Kyle model is excep- 
tionally popular with leading churches 
everywhere. It is a big value—price 
complete, $59.00 (delivery charges extra) 
includes letter equipment and name of 
church and pastor on glass panel above 
door. 


Nove ns Pilgrim Press leads the 


A modest cash payment of $19.00 with 
order, and $10.00 per month for four 
months, makes it easy for your church to 
have this attractive, interchangeable 
Bulletin Board. 


Send along your order with ini- 
tial payment now. Prompt ship- 
ment is assured. Illustrated 
folder sent if you’ll ask for it. 


The Rev. Kyle Model 
THE PILGRIM PRESS Dimensions over all, 72 x 44 inches, depth, 6 inches, 
wired ready for use. Natural oak finish, with three 
19 So. La Salle St. 14 Beacon St. coats of spar varnish. Sign section is pressed steel. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. Letter equipment—330, three-inch, 450, two- inch. 
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OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate | 


BEST MATERIALS: - LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


— 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 324 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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PIPE AND 
REED ORGANS 


A four octave reed organ for 
the primary department costs 
only $55,—larger models up 
to a two manual and pedal 
instrument for the chapel or 
small church, $945,— pipe 
organs from the smallest size 
to Catheral instruments are 
built by New England crafts- 
men in the Estey factory. 


If the music of your Church 
or Sunday School needs re- 


juvenation, write us for a 


reed organ catalog or infor- 
mation on a pipe organ to 


meet your requirements. 


Thousands have been pur- 
chased since 1846. 


Estey Organ Company 
Offices in 14 Principal Cities 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Remarks: 


Name 
Address 


Church 


Position in church 


w. E 


Size 54 x 45 inches 
Drawer 28 x 17 inches 
Height 26 inches 


Unequalled for Hand Work. Chairs for All Departments, 
Write for Prices and New Catalog. 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
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fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides 
those things which are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches.” 

The Lord sends these men for a time to the 
world. He guides them through a thousand 
difficulties. Daily he divides the waters of the 
Red Sea for them. Finally he parts the waters 
of life and they are in one of the many 
mansions. 

If the Lord has never parted the Red Sea 
for you, you must still be in Hgypt. You have 
never had the chance to put the Lord to the 
test. You don’t know what life is if you have 
never had a chance to sing the great song of 
deliverance: Read it. Chant it aloud. It is 
wonderful: 


“J will sing unto the Lord for he hath 
triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath he cast into the 
sea. 
The Lord is my strength and song—” (Ex. 15.) 
There are some curious things, however, in 
this song. In verse two it says, “I will pre- 
pare him a habitation.” Remember that the 
Israelites were going through a desert. How 
then prepare Him a habitation. The habita- 
tion of God is the pure soul. God does not 
dwell in walls. He dwells in souls that have 
left Egypt. Then look at verse twelve “the 
earth swallowed them.” Surely it was the sea 
that swallowed them. You think that poetic 
license is going a little too far when it does 
not know the difference between earth and sea. 
The earth stands for material and earthly 
things. The hosts of Egypt die in their earthy 
desires, there is no miracle to aid them. 


In verse thirteen, ‘““Thou hast guided them in 
thy strength unto thy holy habitation.” Now 
where is the habitation of God? God dwells 
in our souls first and then our souls dwell in 
His spirit. The Israelites are still physically 
in the wilderness, just as Christ had no where 
to lay his head, but the spirit of God dwells 
in them and they dwell in Him. So many cults 
of the present day will allow that God dwells 
within, but they have not grown to the larger 
view that souls also dwell in Him. 


In verse seventeen, “Thou shalt plant them 
in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 
Sanctuary.” 

Did God plant them in any physical moun- 
tain? No, it is again the mystic “in,” the 
mystery and communion of the secret places 
of the Most High. 


After this Song of Deliverance and Exhalta- 
tion these Princes of God go three days in the 
wilderness and they find no water. They have 
passed the sea of great difficulty and coming 
to a smaller difficulty they complain—they 
have no reserves of spirituality. They are a 
bit like the seed planted on stony ground. 
They forget that hitherto the Lord hath helped 
them, 
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An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and 
without alot of Red Tape, 


is deserving of your serious attention and membership. 


Here is what one boosting member says: 


Fi , Ala. 
My dear Sirs: lorence a 


The two checks in full settlement of the claims for benefits caused by my recent sickness, came 
all right last week. I thank you for your promptness in checking up this claim and in the settlement 
of the same. I assure you that it is highly satisfactory, and really beyond what I thought you would be 
able to grant. But this is in keeping with the experiences that I have had with you through many years. 
His blessing abide on you in this helpful work. It is a real pleasure to use my influence in behalf of the 


work you are so well doing. 


Yours sincerely, J. E. BARNES. 


You will want to profit by the experience and confidence of others. 


Descriptive printed matter and Application Blank upon request. 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSO. 
LOCK BOX 543, LANCASTER, PA. 


Good commission paid to Ministers for full or part time service as our representatives. 


THE WARD SYSTEMS COMPANY 


in Nineteen Years of Successful Fund-Raising 


under all manner of conditions, in good times and bad, has enabled Churches and 
Congregations to secure their required funds for 


NEW BUILDINGS ENLARGED EQUIPMENT 
GREATER COMMUNITY SERVICE INDEBTEDNESS 
“Your Problem is Our Business”’ Free Analysis 
WRITE TO 


THE WARD SYSTEMS COMPANY 


Campaigns of the Higher Order Chicago, Illinois 


1300 Steger Building 
INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY sertertier 22, 189 


Offers unique facilities to advanced students for that such patron may go forth more fully equipped 


the prosecution of studies in Mathematics, Litera- With this object in view 
ture, History, Philosophy, Sociology, Theology, Re- 
ligious Education, and similar subjects. Ministers 
—or others who may be interested are invited to 
write for Announcement of courses for Home Study, 
leading to degrees. The constant aim of the insti- 
tution is the development of the intellectual and 
moral forces inherent in every individual to the end 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. E.) 


for his or her life work. 
special courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
pose of supplying the particular instruction that will 
prove of greatest advantage to the student in his 
profession. Our students are found in every state 
and many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; 
earnest application is all that is necessary to insure 
success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen 
and thinkers. Address. 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


More Religious Books in the Home 
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Something Different 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MYTHOLOGY 
By Evangelist W. E. Biederwolf 


Not a compilation as all other Illustration 
books are. All original with the author. 


They brought him a reputation for strong 
and compelling preaching. 

Hundreds of preachers have asked Evan- 
gelist Biederwolf where he gets his illustra- 
tions. Secure this volume and you will 
have the answer. 


rT 


The first of a series of 
Illustrations From the Classics 


$1.50 Book for $1.00 
165 Pages!! 
Le ee eee 
Not. one of thousands 
sent out ever returned 


LEE EERE 


Order Now 


The Tippecanoe Press 
Monticello, Indiana 


Comfortable 
Church Pews 


Forbes - Bilt Quality 


Beautiful in Design 
Reasonable in Price — Durable 


Write for Catalogue 


or for factory representa- 
tive to call with designs 
and suggestions for what 
is best for your church’s 
requirements. No ob- 
ligation. 


Forbes 

Mannfacturing 
Co., Incorporated 
Owensboro, Ky. 


bd 


Tfit’s furniture forthe 
Church, we make it. 
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When water is found it is bitter. Marah 
means bitter.) A tree is cast into this water 
and it becomes sweet. So far we have not 
found any tree that will sweeten brackish 
water. If you take some of the Tree of Life 
which has twelve branches for the healing of 
the nations and put it into the water of the 
people, the water will become sweet. It is the 
lack of God that has driven the nations to fury 
and desperation—first take of the Tree your- 
self and let it sweeten your life—then help 
others to sweeten their experience—as Christ 
says, “Do unto others—” 

Next the Israelites come to Elim where there 
are twelve wells and seventy-two palm trees. 
When life has become sweet again God takes 
us tribe by tribe, person by person, and gives 
us a well of living water and an upright palm 
tree to shelter us. So the Israelites dwell 
here happily for a time then they pass onward 
through the wilderness of Sin or Mire. After 
the uprightness of the palm trees they fall 
away into mire. They long for the flesh pots 
of Egypt. The way of the Lord is too straight 
for them. Knowing their frailty the Lord 
sends them Manna. What is it? You long for 
Egypt, you long for your old selsfih days of 
eat, drink and be merry. You see neither 
rhyme nor reason in this exacting journey. 
And the Lord doesn’t give you back the old 
days. He tries to feed you with manna, with 
heavenly food, and you don’t like it. 

Moses later on recounts to the Israelites 
this period of their ‘journey. 

There is nothing but manna that can feed 
you when you renounce the flesh pots of 
Egypt, and note that the Princes of God 
store up manna. “My Grace is sufficient for 
thee.” Call on Me and I will answer. “Give 
us each day our daily bread” is the language 
of the man who knows God. Bread has always 
been the symbol of the Spirit of God—“I am 
the Bread of Life,” and “My Father giveth 
you bread from heaven.” 


At length they come out of the wilderness 
of Sin and reach Rephidim (a resting place) 
and again the water is lacking and Moses 
smites the rock of Horeb (dryness, destruc- 
tion). At Rephidim the Ameleks came to fight 
them and the Israelites can only prevail when 
Moses holds up his hands. 


To lift up one’s hands is an attitude of 
prayer, thus the victory is one that is won 
from on high and is called Jehovah-nissi or 
the Lord is my banner. Ask much and do not 
close your hands till you have received it. 

Next on the journey is the visit of Jethro to 
Moses. He teaches Moses that it is necessary 
to conserve his energies and to make lesser 
men work. The spiritual man has to train his 
mind and body not to interfere with the 
spiritual man. Many people break down mere- 
ly because they can not organize their lives 
properly. They think that nothing in the 
world can go on unless they are at the helm. 
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Does Your Church Need Money For 


— A BUILDING PROGRAM, i.e., either a new plant or additions to the present one? 
— PAYING OFF A MORTGAGE that you find you cannot amortize gradually from your operating budget? 
— INCREASING YOUR ANNUAL INCOME by means of a larger ‘‘Every-Member Canvass? 

FOR THE ABOVE AND OTHER EMERGENCIES, where a church needs large sums, our money raising 


service produces satisfactory results. 
TESTIMONIAL 


“TI do not know of a single person in our church who is not glad that you came and helped us out. We raised 
more money than we expected and there were many by-products most valuable.”’ 


FRANK C. RULON »- 905 Evangeline Road - Cleveland, Ohio 


BBRBRBRERBRBRBRBBB 


For Sale Always ----- 


Factory Rebuilt (like new) Typewriters, Underwoods, Remingtons and Royals. Mimeographs, 
Neostyles and Rotospeeds at a Great Saving on manufacturers price to you. Cash or monthly charge payment 
plan to reliable customers only. New “Excellograph” Rotary Stencil Duplicators at $37.50, fully equipped and 
guaranteed for 10 years. 


Also our “Special Underwood Typewriters’”’ with fourteen inch wide carriage to put stencil in sideways to 
print four-page bulletin by our “‘Patent Applied’”’ plan. 


Or if you have a Mimeograph, Neostyle or Rotospeed, tell us which one and we will put you on our mailing 
list for special sales and bargains in supplies, Dry (Non-wax) Stencils, several makes, ink, pads, etc., and our 
brotherly co-operative 10% discount plan. 


Please write and state which of the above you are interested in. 
Sincerely, 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
: Dept. 123 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Se 


Observe Sunday, March 25th, as’ 


FANNY CROSBY DAY 


She is worthy of a monument that shall be the pride of Protestantism. Such a monu- 
That glorious ment is being built in the city where she lived, died and is buried. 
4 5 c Thirty-four aged men and women are being cared for in the Fanny Crosby Memorial 
saint with blind ome! 
eyes, but see- Many more once ones eae the same ee and if our friends, who enjoy 
* singing Fanny Crosby’s hymns will help, we can take them. 
ing soul, wrote 


more songs 


Will on her birthday, March 25th, have a service, singing her songs, telling 
1 you, her life story, etc., giving the collection towards the endowment fund 
than any other which is needed. Personal subscriptions will be most acceptable. 


writer in Literature, or form of service, will be gladly furnished. Send requests to 


history THE FANNY CROSBY MEMORIAL HOME 
Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1896 


Charles Soohoda 
CHURCH FURRIGURE 


1505 RACE SOREEG 
PHILADELPHIA: PA: 


You Will Find New Ideas for Your Work Among the “Ads” 
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Church 
Windows 


Many unattractive in- 
teriors are made beau- 
tiful by good windows. 


Harder 
' Windows 


enhance the appearance of 
the church and please the 
most critical. 


Harder Windows 


are made at the lowest price consistent 
with good work. 


Install a stained glass window, possessing 
tone and harmony, as a memorial. 


Write for catalog E, a beautiful study in 
color, free for the asking. 


WM. C. HARDER & COMPANY 
2510-12 Archer Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1893 
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Austin Organs 


Represent absolutely the high- 
est type of tonal and construc- 
tional features. They are mas- 
sive in both essentials, and 
they command the best prices. 


An Austin replacing an organ 
of poor construction has often 
saved its owners enough to re- 
move a burdensome annual 
expense. 


The CHOROPHONE—a small 
complete two manual organ 
500 pipes, we believe to be the 
best investment possible for 
churches of moderate dimen- 
sions and means. The 
CHOROPHONE is in constant 
and increasing demand. 


Austin Organ Company 
Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Kipling put the matter rather aptly when he 

says: 

Twelve hundred million men inhabit this world 
ours; 

And I and you think, when yo and I are dead 

What will those luckless millions do?” 

It is most essential in leading the spiritual 
life to train body and mind to work quietly 
and not disturb the inner man who is God’s 
man. It took three months to reach Sinai 
and there Moses received the Commandments 
and the pattern of the tabernacle and all the 
laws that were to govern the people. 


God always gives you commandments after 
you set out on a journey. You are not bond 
servants of Pharoah any more, you are free 
men, but God only works through laws and as 
you learn each law you will rejoice over it and 
not be sad. The laws of God are not restric- 
tions to the spiritual man; they are revela- 
tions. Such a man does not want to steal. 
Why? Because he has found out that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Only when 
you give all do you receive all. Do you remem- 
ber the man who kept back the Babylonish gar- 
ment? He lost all by that. God is a jealous 
God. He says Give—and then comes the 
reward, it shall be given to you. Cast thy 
bread upon the waters—and then the reward, 
it shall come to thee in seven days. We are all 
so afraid to risk anything before the reward is 
in sight, so we lose all. And so we might con- 
tinue with all the commandments. 


Sinai is the place where Moses is shown not 
merely told the pattern of the tabernacle. 
When you think of the beautiful phrase, “after 
the pattern I showed thee in the mount” (Heb. 
8) you begin to realize the truth that “in” the 
mount does not mean “on” the mount. “On” 
the mount you see externally; “in” the mount 
you know inwardly all the things that God 
would have you do. It is akin to the promise 
that “When the Holy Ghost is come he will 
teach you all things and will bring all things 
to your remembrance.” : 


There is a tremendous significance in the 
fact that patterns are shown. We hardly 
realize that God has patterns. Paul speaks 
of the “example and shadow of heavenly 
things’—the old phrase says “As above, so 
below.” This is the truth that every mystic in 
every church lights on. You have it in Gene- 
sis, “Let us make man in our own image,” and 
“In the image of God created He him.” 


When we are “in” the mount we see the 
likenesses between heaven and earth. This 
sight of the pattern was obtained by renuncia- 
tion of the pleasures of Pharoah’s land. Thus 
can we obtain the vision that will help us to 
build our souls on the patterns ‘of the Taber- 
nacle with its Holy Place. 

King Solomon built a great Temple after 
the pattern that David received in writing 
from the Lord. This is a second great stage 
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Pastors! Prepare for a Strong 
Pre-Easter Campaign 


Nothing will help so much as the inspired music you find in 


The New Church Hymnal 


“THE IDEAL GENERAL PURPOSE HYMNAL” 


This book of 402 numbers has been issued to meet the large need for a 
Hymnal of smaller size and consequently less cumbersome and less HIS LAST 
expensive than the hymnals generally used in churches. Only unusable WEEK 

material in these larger volumes has been omitted. 


pahis,little booklet 
. . as aided pastors re- 
Orchestrated for seven instruments. Only through seeing a sample can markably in the 
special meetings held 


you fully appreciate the exceptional value offered at its low price of | Gising the week pre- 


$55.00 per 100, not prepaid, in a beautiful cloth binding. ceding Easter. 
z Again available at 
It is always a pleasure to send a the regular price of 10 


cents a copy postpaid. 


FREE returnable sample copy. 
ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE TIME. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5701 West Lake Street Established 1892 Chicago, Illinois 


cen AST ER FREE 
HALL MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


Sample copies of 16-page services only (not the books) free 
to Pastor, Supt., or Committee. One of these contains com- 
plete pageant. 


Easter Helper No. 14 


A Book containing 112 selections, exercises, recitations, 
Drills, Pantomimes and Songs. 25 cents the copy. 


Write us for full 
particulars. 


A Pageant—The Road to Jerusalem 


Something for the whole school if desired. 


Easter Specials No. 4 


Contains material for ’teen age. Price 25 cents. 


One Room or Many 


As Occasion Demands 
B. the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 
Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 € 
11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 


The Old Testament 


An American Translation 
By J. M. P. Smith, Theophile J. Meek, Alex R. Gordon 
and Leroy Waterman. 


Cloth, $7.50. Leather, $10.00 


“Expositor” Packet 


Send 50 cents, stamps, for 5 services, Pageant, Specials and 
Helper. A $1.05 value, only one packet for each school. 
This is a special introductory offer, sold only by us. Mail 
to either address, and not elsewhere. 


Hall- Mack Co., 21st & Arch St., Phila., Penn. 


National Music Co., Western Selling Agents 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Whole Year for $1:22! 


The Illustrator 


Makes Sunday School Teaching Interesting 


Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrence said: ‘There is {no other 
I like as well.’? Sample copy free. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 158 Fifth Avenue New York 


The University of Chicago Press 
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The New Praise 
Hymnal Revised 


Up-to-date with the 
new hymnals of today. 
Contains the classic 
hymns of the ages and 
many new ones from 
approved sources. The 
gospel songs, new and 
old, will please the 
churches. The new mu- 
sic will be easily learned 
and enjoyed. The repe- 
tition of familiar tunes 
adapted to different 
subjects will increase the volume of congrega- 
tional singing. The abundant, choice Scripture 
readings will add interest to the services. 

Considering the quantity and quality of the 
music, the prices are the lowest we know of. 
Prices: Cloth, gold stamp $60 per 100; $7.20 per 
dozen, not prepaid; single copies 75 cents, post- 
paid. Returnable sample copies sent for ex- 
amination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. B. If in need of some special vocal music we may 
be able to supply it. 


She New 
Praise Hymnal 
Revised 


The EXPOSITOR 


Why not let us send some of these 
plates ON APPROVAL? Don’t send 
any money; see before you pay— 
that’s our way. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 9 inches, 
plush-lined bottom, convex side means double the capacity 
of ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits stacking any 
number. Brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak 
finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut $3.00 


Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 10 inches, 
Brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak finish, 
$2.95; Genuine Walnut $3. 


Church Furniture 


Pleasing in Design, High in Quality, 
Skilfully Constructed, Richly Fin- 
ished, Price Surprisingly Low — 
That’s DeMoulin Church Furniture. 
= 
Our fine new catalog will be mailed 
free. State what is needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 
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of development of the soul. David too was 
“In the Mount.” So it behooves us all to try 
to get “into the Mount.” 

Our journey is not done. Even now we can 
receive knowledge that can never die out of 
our hearts. We may still loiter in the wilder- 
ness, we may. never reach the full blessedness 
of the Promised Land, but we can prepare for 
escape from our Egypt, and travel toward the 
mountain heights where path of life will be 
made manifest unto us. 


Mid-Week Service Questionnaire 
REV. CHARLES HADDON NABERS, D.D. 


The membership of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pensacola was given a questionnaire on 
which to express their wishes on the subject of 
the mid-week prayer service. Questions wree 
formed by the pastor and these were sent out at 
the suggestion of the session. The questioUs 
were as follows: 


1. Do you feel a spiritual need that the church 
is not now meeting? 


A. Can you suggest ways in which our church 
can meet this need? 


2. Do you think our church should maintain 
a mid-week prayer service? 

8. What do you think should be emphasized 
in the prayer service? 

A. Music. 

B. Prayer. A 

C. Reading of the Scriptures. 


D. Talk by pastor or some other assigned 
leader. 


E. Open discussion. 
F. Fellowship. 


4. Upon what themes would you prefer the 
talk made? > 


A. Bible study by books, 
several weeks. 


B. Bible study by chapters. 

C. Bible study by topics. 

D. Study of denominational history and acti- 
vities. 

E. Study of Christian biographies. 

F. Personal work. 

G. Church efficiency. 

H. Church doctrines. 

I. Other suggestions. 


5. Write on the back of this sheet any sugges- 
tions to the pastor and session to make the mid- 
week service fill a more vital need in our church 
and community life. 


continuing over 


From the answers the following results were 
obtained. 


1. Majority, no — a few, yes. Those who did 
say “yes” made the following suggestions: “By 
taking the world out of the church;”’ ‘Some 
challenge toc all for a fellowship in the sufferings 
of the Christ.”” One or two suggested the church 
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A Wonderful Buy 


The Devotional Commentary, edited by 
A. R. Buckland, M. A., as follows: 

Esther, by Rev. J. E. Cumming, D. D. 

Ephesians, by Rey. Chas. Brown, D. D. 


ist Thessalonians, by A. R. Buckland, 
M. A. 


2nd Thessalonians, by A. R. Buckland, 
M. A. 


1st Timothy, by T. A. Gurney, M. A. 

2nd Timothy, by H. G. G. Moule, D. D. 

James, by Rev. Chas. Brown, D. D. 

St. John, by G. S. Barrett; D. D. 

St. Mark, 4 vols., by J. D. Jones, D. D. 

Psalms XLII to LXXXIX, by J. E. Cum- 
ming, D. D. 

Psalms XC to CL, by J. E. Cumming, 
D. D. 

Revelation of St. John, by W. J. L. 
Sheppard, M. A. 

Talks on St. Luke’s Gospel by Eugene 
Stock. 


Published at $1.50 each. Our Cut Price 
_ 75¢ each. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


“LET’SGIVEAPLAY” 


The decision—the hilarious rehearsals—the breathless mo- 
ments before the curtain rises on the first performance—never- 
to-be-forgotten thrills! And how easy—with these 


Musical Entertainments 


to choose from: 

The Minister’s Wife’s New Bonnet 
The Minister’s Wife Comes Back 
Reverend Dayton Up-To-Date 
The Choirmaster 
A Rainy Afternoon The Gypsy Picnic 


Our Offer: For 10 cents, mailing costs, we will lend any three 
copies for two weeks’ examination, the ones not purchased to 
be RETURNED. 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO., Box 465, Millville, N. J. 
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l Memorial Bells 


You could obtain no more beautiful and last- ! 
ing re Ae your loved ones than a Bell or 


Peal of 
de 6 
Blymyer Bells’’ 
For Churches, Chapels, etc.) 

The sweet, Mellow, inviting tones carry their 
message afar and sound a@ 
call to worship and a message 
of welcome which really brings 
people to church. They excel 
in pure tone quality, volume 
of sound, carrying power and 
durability. 

Write today for catalog 
and special proposition—new 
low prices and liberal terms. 
THE Pkt B.MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 

Proprietor The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 

Established 1832 
Dept. 34 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Journal of Religion 
(WEEKLY) 
Nationally Minded 
and Nationally Read 


$4.00 a year. ($3.00 if a minister.) 
Add 52 cents Canadian Subscription; $1.04 if Foreign. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


The Successful Use 
of Motion Pictures 


is dependent upon a thoroughly reliable pro- 
jector that will always show clear, bright 
pictures without delay or interruption. 


SIMPLEX, POWER’S 
AND ACME PROJECTORS 


are designed and constructed to do this. They 
have established the standard for projection. 


FREE catalogue “S”’ about Simplex, catalogue 
“A” for Acme, catalogue “‘P’’ for Powers. 
Write for special information and terms. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
90 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 


Two 


New Hymn Pantomimes 


“Day Is Dying In the West.” This beautiful 
evening hymn is pantomimed with thrilling 
effects. 


‘‘America, the Beautiful.” Patriotic panto- 
mime. Each stanza presents a striking 
scene. Suitable at all times. 


Any of the above, 15 cents each, 2 for 25 
cents, 10 for $1.00. 


J. H. KUHLMAN, Publisher 
LOUDONVILLE OHIO 


A Church Paper 


for your church EVERY WEEK will cost from 
15c to 50c PER ISSUE plus the paper upon 
which it is printed when you do the printing 
with a 


Prestocopy Stencil Duplicator 
Priced from $10.00 to $24.00 


Clip this ad and send it in for information. 


THE PRESTOCOPY COMPANY 


2111 Clement St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Is YOUR TOWN 
RELIGIOUSLY ALIVE! 


“Dr. Larson held a series of union 
meetings in Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
left the finest feeling in the church and 
town—no unsavory aftermath. He did 
a splendid piece of work.’’—Rev. Paul 
H. Yourd. 

Do You Yearn fer a Genuine 
Spiritual Awakening? 

Write Dr. Larson frankly. His wide 
pastoral experience in rural and urban 
s| communities and soul-winning power 
enables him to counsel with an under- 
standing heart on the ‘‘New Evangel- 
ism.”? Plan includes all the methods 
you like—and avoids any burden, slump 
or controversy. ‘‘We preach not our- 
selves but Christ Jesus the Lord.’’ 2 Co. 
L 4.5. Single Church meeting or union 

campaigns. Write today. 


REV. JAMES HENRY LARSON Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


The Penny is Easiest to Get 


A MILE OF 
PENNIES 


Collecting a Mile of Pennies is a 
novel and successful way of in- 
creasing a church or society fund. 
Our device for holding one foot of 
pennies (16) tells its own story 
Write for samples and prices. 
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THE HARRISON CO. 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 


Beginning our fifth year of printing Parish Papers we 
have inaugurated 48-Hour Service for our regular Parish 
Papers. We will get your paper in the mail within 48 
hours after receiving the copy. The combination of such 
a service and our quality of work with our low prices is 
Send for 
A postal card will get 


one that cannot be ignored by any minister. 


samples and particulars today. 
them for you. Address: 


THE CHURCH PRESS 
Dept. 2 Lostant, Illinois 


EXPERIMENTS IN 


‘PERSONAL RELIGION 


pPAcmuaue and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 378 Chicago, Ill, 
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should meet this need in giving the people of the 
congregation a job that will require genuine 
sacrifice to meet the actual needs of today. One 
or two suggested that folks show themselves more 
friendly at other places than in the church. 


2. The congregation was practically unanimous. 
Many reinforced their enthusiastic “yes’’ with Scrip- 
ture verses, such as “The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.” Another said, 
“The prayer meeting is the pulse of the church. 
Would you kill it?” One member answered the 
question, “No, not in hot weather.’’ Another 
whose signature to the Questionnaire indicated 
one of the most loyal supporters of the mid-week 
service said, “I suppose so, though I never enjoy 
it —I only go from a sense of duty.”’ 


8. 45 per cent indicated music; 50 per cent 
checked prayer; 30 per cent indicated the reading 
of the Scripture; 60 per cent named a talk by 
the pastor or some other assigned leader. Not a 
few qualified this by stating that they wanted 
talks only by those leaders whose lives were 
above reproach in the community. 25 per cent 
declared they preferred open discussion; 35 per 
cent that fellowship should be emphasized. 


4. 10 per cent indicated that they would like 
Bible study by chapters. 5 per cent the study of 
denominational history and activities; 15 per cent 
chose personal work; 10 per cent church efficiency; 
15 per cent church doctrines; 30 per cent indi- 
cated the desire for Bible study by the topic 
method; 45 per cent, in Bible study by the book 
method, with the same study continued over 
several weeks; many said they would like the 
study of great Christian biographies. 


Under “Other suggestions,’ we got these: 
“Local conditions and applications of Bible 
truths to them;’ “‘an occasional old-time ex- 
perience meeting;” ‘‘examples of answered prayer;”’ 


“an occasional question box.” 


5. A number of practical suggestions were 
given. Many were complimentary to the type 
of prayer service now being held by the church. 
Most of the suggestions were for the purpose of 
increasing attendance rather than changing the 
character of the meeting. 


From this questionnaire a number of things are 
evident. 


1. The membership of the church in general is 
very anxious that the mid-week prayer service be 
maintained, but a great majority do not feel a 
personal obligation to attend such a service during 
the week. Many believe that it would hurt the 
church seriously to give up the prayer service, 
but they do not feel personally obligated to attend. 


2. The folks who do come to the prayer service 
regularly are interested in the more serious part 
of Bible study and Christian activity. There was 
no indication anywhere of a desire to lighten the 
program of the mid-week service so as to make 
it a popular meeting appealing to everybody. 
Those who do come are in earnest for some 
genuine Bible study. 
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Distinctive Church 
CAindows 


J. M. KASE & CO. 


61 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 


Established 1888 
Booklet on Request 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S 


The ENEMY 
isatthe ASTOR 


THEATRE, Broadway and 45th St. 


The Great Metro-Goldwyn Photo- 
play of Peace on Earth. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Containing References, a Concordance }* 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. |: 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
255 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


OT PY ODOTTVTY 
Ty WM) 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


It EXCELSIOR HYMNAL 


AND OTHER CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNALS 
IS ALL IN YOUR FAVOR 
RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPY 
SENT ON REQUEST OF PASTOR, S.S.SUPT:| 
OP. CHAIRMAN OF MUSIC COM. GIVING NAME 
AND DENOMINATION OF CHURCH— 


Till 1: Meredith BOX 418 91 7h AVE 


rint Your Own 
Church Calendar 


Letters to members, cards, notices, program 
ete, Do them yourself at cost of paper and 
ink alone. ° We have outfitted thousands of 
2 churches Press $11, larger $29, Rotar! 
? $149. No previous knowledge needed. 
boy can operate with our instruction book. 
. Sold direct from the factory Write for ecat- 
alog of presses, type, paper and all details. 


The Kelsey Co., Y-32, Meriden, Conn 


PUBLISHED 
WITH 
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MOORES STANDARD COI COWN 


The beautiful and artistic design of this Choir 
Vestment is so distinctively adaptable fo the Protestant 
Church that it has become standardized through its 

7 widespread adoption by leading churches 
throughout the States. 


Our low prices together with our easy payment 
plan enables any church to have a vested choir. 


PULPIT AND BAPTISMAL COWNS 


Correctly priced. Made of rich silks or cloths 
Send for ilustrated catalogue, samples and prices 


E.R. MOORE COMPANY 
932-988 Dakin St, CHICAGO 


Printed Church Supplies 


Printed Stationery as low as 200 6x7 sheets 
and 100 envelopes for $1.00 postpaid. 


Collection Envelopes, both the single and 
duplex system, and the best financial 
record keeping system on the market. 


Send for Samples of Easter Printing 
especially for use of Pastors 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


The D. L. Moody 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


of the 
Moody botie Monthly 


(February Issue) 
Will be one of the most delightfully 


interesting and cleverly illustrated 
issues ever published. 


Take advantage of the Trial Sub- 
scription offer to Expositor readers: 
4 months for 50 cents, beginning 
with the February issue. 


(yearly subscription $2.00) 


Moody Bible Institute Monthly 
140 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational— Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 
Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures 
in the United States. 
806 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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DIETZ Communion Service 
Every Cup Hole is Cushioned. 
WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E., 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


PRICES 
cur 


Absolutely Noiseless. 


EWRITER 


best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver 
: prices smashed to almost half. 


*2 and it’s yours 


Ail late models, comple ey, rebuilt and re- 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten Si Freq 
YEARS. Send no money —big FREE catalog Tele! 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay~ 
ment plan and 10day free trial offer. Limtted time. so write toda, 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 235, Chicago 


Ss 


\ i ey 
| Z BUILT — NOT STUFFED. 
Illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal to new 
Ostermoor & Co., Inc., Dept. I, 114 Elizabeth St., N. ¥- 


The Marble Collegiate Printed Pulpit 


A Sermon by Mail 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, printed 
eopies of Dr. Daniel A. Poling’s (Minister) sermons 
are gratuitously distributed at the Sunday evening 
service from October to June. (About 35 issues.) 
A mailing list has been established to which names 
may be added at any time by the payment of One 
Dollar per annum to partially defray mailing ex- 
penses. Send to 

MISS MERCE E. BOYER 
1 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City 


FOLDING WALLS 
CLASS SESSIONS 


are orderly in the Quiet Zone formed by the 
use of ‘““QUIET ZONE” Folding Walls. 


Write for literature. 


“QUIET ZONE”’ FOLDING WALL CO. 
5716 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Surpassing all others in New 
Songs, Solos, Hymns, Duets, 
Quartets, Choruses and all pop- 
ular songs. (3) Bindings. 
Silk Cloth, Gold Title, 55c, Red 
Rope, 45c, Manila, 35c. 
Wholesale Prices 
Send for Returnable Sample and 
Be Convinced 

By BILHORN BROTHERS 
229 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


PETER PHILIP BILHORN 
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3. The mid-week service in practically every 


- down-town church presents a real problem, but 


there is a vital need in each congregation to 
maintain one service a week to which nobody 
comes except those who are drawn there either 
by a feeling of real need, a desire to get divine 
light upon the duties of life, or to gather informa- 
tion and inspiration that will make them better 
Christian workers. The mid-week service should 
be a service of such fellowship — human and 
divine — that those who attend should go away 
with a genuine inspiration, a service above all 
services where men can be sure of getting for 
their own personal soul needs a definite word 
from God. 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


“T made the cathedral bell ring twelve!” cried 
a little girl to her father in high glee over her ac- 
complishment. “You, my darling?” said the 
father. ‘Your tiny hands could never grasp 
that thick rope, and your small arm could no more 
weigh down the bell than a little bird. There 
must be some secret. You held the rope, but the 
big bell-ringer pulled?”’ ‘‘Well, yes, papa; you’ve 
guessed right. I had my hands in his.” Pentecost 
has come, and we hang down our hands listlessly 
before the great tasks of the church and the best 
things of life, because we have not learnt the 
child’s secret of power — our hands in His; His 
spirit and power added to ours. It is this power 
we need to carry out our decisions, to turn our 
words into things, to vitalize our literature, to 
hallow all life. 


MAKING A WRITER 

Ecce. 10:12. ‘The words of a wise man’s 
mouth are gracious.” 

A well-known author tells a story of inspir- 
ation that came to him from an old carpenter 
when he was a boy. He was visiting at the 
carpenter’s home and in conversation with the 
daughter of the house, he expressed his admir- 
ation of a certain book. ‘What wouldn’t I 
give to write like that man,” he sighed. 

From the corner came the comment, “He 
don’t use no words that ain’t in the dictionary, 
does he? They’re yourn just as much as 
his’n.” 

While at first the young fellow was inclined 
to laugh, at once he realized that the unedu- 
cated man had hit the nail on the head. The 
words which made up the exquisite sentences, 
the impressive paragraphs were all at his 
disposal. “It was really the shrewd comment 
of an illiterate man,’”’ he told a friend long 
after, “that made a writer of me.” 

If we investigate the lives of the successful, 
we find that in the great majority of cases, 
their success was due to factors on which they 
had no monopoly. Hard work, perseverance, 
courage, determination account for more splen- 
did achievements than are sponsored by gen- 
ius; yet these qualities can be possessed by 
anyone who wants them sufficiently. The 
statement, “They’re yourn just as much as 
his’n” applies to more than the words in the 
dictionary Young People’s Weekly. 
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vthe bells peal out over the 
City in hecwtifie clear tones” 


The First Presbyterian Church 


Tacoma, Washington 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., 
Berteau and Ravenswood Aves., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We are very much pleased with the Deagan 
Tower Chimes. We give a fifteen minue program 
every day at noon. The bells peal out over the 
city in beautiful, clear tones. 


The chimes are played fifteen minutes preced- 
ing every preaching service and are used also at 
funerals and upon other special occasions. 

These sixteen chimes were presented to the 
church by Mrs. Anna R. Swan in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Rumbaugh. 

I believe the ministry of the chimes unique and 
very effective. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. W. WEYER 


THESE CHIMES DEDICATED. 
TO.THE GLORY OF GOD 
“AND: IN: MEMORY. OF” 


1831 WILLIAM RUMBAUGH— i911 
1830— ANNA RUMBAUGH~1907 


LIFELONG PRESBYTERIANS 
°ARE THE GIFT OF 
ANNA RUMBAUGH SWAN - 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1925 


.o.... May we send you 
information about the 
greatest invention in 
Tower Chimes History? 
1) obligation, of course 


Brey: [On Deagan Ni Inc. Deagan Toner Chimes played 


ESTAB.1880 direct from organ console. 


141 Deagan Building, CHICAGO Standard Sets,$6000 and up. 


